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The following testimonial was prefixed to the first edition: 

From SiK William Hamilton, Bart. , Professor of Logic and Meta- 
physics in the University of Edinburgh, 

Auchtertool. Fifeshire, September 21. 1855. 

Dear Sir, — Your Grammar seems to me admirably calculated for 
the purpose of impaftix^ a practical knowledge of the German Lan- 
guage. It is compendious and clear, embodying the most recent philo- 
logical speculations ; and, I happen to know, that when accompanied 
with your personal instructions, it has proved in all respects satisfactory 
to your pupils. 

With best wishes for its well-merited success, 1 remain. Dear Sir, 
very truly yours^ . 

W. HAMILTON. 
T. H. Weisse, Esq. 




PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



Thk author hm had the sitiefiictlon of finding tbut bin first attempt 
to bass die graininaticnl .leuching of tbe Gunnan language on it« onlj' 
sound foHiulatiqn, vit. the naiiiral relation hotwecn English and Ger- 
man, haa met. with tbe most encouraging succeEs. Although in fact 
little more ttian an outline and restiicUd in a great degree to a local 
uFculatioOrmore Iha^ half of the large first edition of the jircsent work 
baspasBed into th e.hnn (Is ^f other teacbera. Thiscircumstancenswell as 
continued profeasifiaal e^iperience, bas made (be anthor nnxjoui to de- 
velop bU original plan hy supplying its deiiciencies and ^tiding a vast 
amount of practical detail and illustration with the vien of securing for 
the second editiop a pormtinent position as a scboolbook. At the same 
time, lie has wished. to si/pplj' tlie want of a compUle work of reference 
for thof large clas^ of ad9>i''crs of the German Inaguage nbo desire to 
keep up by priviice s|:ud|[,t]ieir familiarity with ita giamniaticat forms. 
No one can be more e^oestly, persuaded than is the author of the pe- 
culiar advantages which the gramma^col. study of the German language 
offers OS a mental discipline by calling into activity to the fullest extent 
the powers of observation and combination, and even developing these 
faculties wher« Ihej have been neglected. Bat he is also convinced 
that to a'ohiere siliArMtills, it is in no H'isi; necessary to go beyond the 
compass of those Stndies by which' a really practical nnderstunding of 
the language is obtainibfe. The attempt to force upon the pupil such 
an imperfect abstract wT logical Bpeculatioo as appears in some tmns- 
lationa of Becker^ SJAulgraminatik, (which was solely intended for 
Uermnns, see preface to the firs^ edition), could not but have distracting 
efffects, and render the trtiebenefits of the iindy futile. Tbe anthor, 
therefore,' has' made ■every efffwt'Ht devise suchmsans as should secure 
intellectual discipline, and- at the same time effect in the most direct 
way what will always be the primspal object of the pupil, the mastering 
of thB langut^'itself."'' ■ 

■ The Ime task'Oftbfl writer of « German grammar for Englishmen 
is to make the re&derftH.T aH^ii-to iheanalogies existing becvieen the 
two lanfTUages andl»bring(bem undercomprebcnsiwlnws, even though 
these lirns shaatdbedAduaed from snefafealnresofthe English as uiuv 
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now exist only as indications of the common historical development of the 
sistertongues. lliereare indeed manjsach analogies, which only require 
to he properiy introduced to render the stndy of the German language 
much more easy and interesting, and besides to bring into the strongest 
relief the points of absolute difference so that these also may be more 
readily comprehended. As long as even the hest grammars followed 
more or less closely in the wake of German books for Germans, those 
great advantages were either entirely lost ot appeared only as discon- 
nected hints, scattered among the embarrassing complications of a fo- 
reign arrangement It has been the author's unwavering aim to pre- 
vent this, and to bring into the greatest prominence those principles 
which are calculated to throw light on the nature and inward connec- 
tion of forms common to the genius of both languages, and thus to re- 
deem the labour even of the pupil of moderate capacity from the dire 
effects of dull formalism. In this respect very little has been done ; 
for authors writing for Germans could not well be aware of the wants 
of the English student, and even modem philology had contributed al- 
most nothing to the elimination of many features of the German lan- 
guage which must be of eminent interest to the English scholar, so that 
almost a new branch of science had to be developed, the establishment 
of which demanded no ordinary amount of labour and arduous inquiry. 
It may be interesting for the scholar to trace from the footnotes, which 
are exclusively forA?!* use and which vindicate the author's proceedings, 
the extent to which these researches had to be carried. The author is 
painfully aware that in some cases he has been able to give only sug- 
gestions as to questions hitherto neither mooted nor explained. But 
he has taken care that only indisputable facts ^ and these only of the 
highest practical importance, have been received into the text. In what 
measure they aifect the treatment of the various subjects, (especially of 
declension and construction), may be seen from the table of contents 
where these new features are indicated by the use of italics. 

As to the use of the present work as a scboolbook, the author begs 
to direct attention to the following points. From reasomt stated in the 
preface to the first edition, he objects to the introduction of exercises 
into the grammar, and he is quite convinced that, as the insight into 
this branch of education increases, the necessity for the strictest sepa- 
ration of grammar proper from the practical method will be universally 
recognized. Exercises should begin with the simplest complete sen- 
tences closely analogous to the English, and presenting nothing that 
cannbt at once be mastered in all its grammatical bearings. Then each 
new paragraph should add, as a natural link, only one new feature, 
and this should be the one easiest to be comprehended by the pupil and 
forming the broadest basis for subsequent operations. No arrangement 
of the grammar can be invented to meet this incontrovertible theory of 
method, and the injury done by subj^^iping exercises to even a correct 
grammar is indeed much greater than that arising from treating too su- 
perficially a correct method of exercises. An unrivalled specimen- of 
the latter the author sdll considers will be found in Dr. Ahn's New and 
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Easy Method &c. first cour^se and in that anthor's original unimpro»e4 
publication only. 

In the hands of the competent teacher who knows how to trace in 
the grammar every form of the language brought in its turn before the 
pupil, Dr. Ahn's first course will be a clear index of the portions of 
the grammar to be studied in succession by begimterSy and the author 
trusts that in this respect the practical advantage of his tabnlar views, 
pp. 57, 66, 128, 179, 194, 199, 23.5 &c. and the facilities afforded for 
distinguishing between matter of immediate and matter of secondary 
im^portance by large and small type respectively, may meet with appro- 
bation. Besides Uie use of these tables it will be an easy ^ask to re- 
cognize from the detailed table of contents what portions of the text 
are to be taken up in support of each exercise ; the author will farther 
have the pleasure of publishing ere long a few pages of references for 
the use of the method in question in connection with his grammar. To 
so called 'Beginners grammars', which generally proceed on the prin- 
ciple of random omission, he has decided objections. 

Adv4ineed students on the other hand will find no difficulty in ap- 
plying the present work to any favourite course of exercises by. means 
of the detailed table of contents. By the extensive statement on the 
idiom^aUeal use of j^epositions, |xp. 41 — 56, a means is offered to over- 
come one of the chief obstacles ,i^ acquiring fluency in German compor 
sition, w241st the completei^ess and concise arrangement of all the lists, 
&» well as of the expose of pronunciation, accentuation and punctuur 
Uon pp. 1 — 36 sl^opld satisfactorily meet the wants of the private scho- 
lar, precluded fron» availing himself of the services of a German master. 

The autbojlias compiled thi^ educational work under a sense of a 
serious responsibility^ and — he may add — of high regard to the emi- 
nent talent and application with which the study of German is pro- 
secuted in this country and to which he is happy to commit the new 
features of the book for rapid mastery. 



fi, Howe Stbeipit> Edimbuboh. 
December^ 1862. 



TR. HEINBICH WEISSE. 
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Tx the following pages the Author has ventured to deviate from the 
system adopted in most recentGermanGrammawforthe EngHsh. Tkis 
he has done upon what he trnstswill be fouftd sufficient grounds. Such 
grammars being generally more or less faithful vcrefons of ^Beck^Jr** 
Schnlgrammatik, cannot, indeed, fail to afford correct information-; btit 
in retaining throughout an arrangement originally in-tended to enable tiie 
native to trace the historical and logicat bcJafitigs of forms with which 
he is already familiar, they do not meet th6 requirements of theforeigu, 
and particularly of the English pupily whrtse' first objefet must nece8s»- 
rily be to acquire, as speedily as possible; * practical acquaintance with 
the language. TTiis object, the Author considersi «fen be most easily 
attained by making the natural relations of th^ German and the* Eng- 
lish the basis of the grammar. The Beckerian principle, he thinks, is 
properly applied in a great national grammar like that of Dr. Latham, 
but it fails to produce a good grammar for foreigners. The ordinary 
limits of English German Grammars do not admit of the full exposition 
of the historical etymology and logical syntax of J^ecker, and these are 
instructive only when studied in their 'entirety. ,The attempt to pre- 
serve the character of Becker's etymology, by introducing a few dis- 
connected remarks upon the historical derivation of some of the forms, 
merely tends to bewilder the pupil ; whilst his syntax, deprived of its 
integrity, shrinks to a mere tissue of classifications, definitions, and 
disquisitions, generally superfluous with students who have sense 
enough to distinguish between because, if, and thaU and how, wherij 
and where, and by no means so satisfactory as a few pages of plain 
rules on German composition. Further, the greatest attainable con- 
centration of the information on each subject is a requisite for the Eng- 
lish pupil not to be found in grammars compiled on the system of 
Becker, whose arrangement of matter was made not with a view to 
teach the forms of the language, but to illustrate them in their philo- 
sophical bearings. More especially with exercises attached to each 
section, such grammars must produce confusing and retarding effects, 
leading as they do to a system of blind anticipation of unexplained 
matter. 
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The Author would have hesitated to bring forward these apparently 
theoretical objections, were he not fully borne out by the doubtful and 
artificial success of the grammars alluded to, and by their obvious in- 
ability, after a trial of many years, to cope with the old empirical gram- 
mars ; such, for example, as Tiark's, which, though greatly misleading, 
enjoys, on account of its more practical arrangement, a popularity which 
forces it upon many teachers who are fully alive to its defects. These 
considerations have guided the Author in the compilation of the pre- 
sent grammar. Setting aside Becker as a system, but carefully availing 
himself of every practical result of mpdem inquiry, he has aimed at 
making his /little work contain neither more nor less than is actually 
requisite for a due interpretation of the German language. By a sui- 
table combination of etymological and syntactical rules, he hopes to 
have facilitated the study of the various subjects, as well as the refe- 
rence to them. The tables, he trusts, will enable the pupil to com- 
prehend and to contrast at one glaneewhat in oth^ grammars he would 
find seatteved over a number of pages. ,H^ has refrained from the use of 
abfttmse* grammatical terms, and has defined only those not generally 
familiar to the pupil. He has the pleasure of offering a new and sim* 
plified seheme of declensions in connexion with his observations on 
ike accent as the result of an independent study. He has enlarged more 
fully than is usually done on forms of a peculiar appliciation ; as , for 
example, in the sections on the use of the cases, the participles , the 
nse of the adveibs, and the conjunctive and condilaonal moods; Except 
the tables and the list of ancient verbs, the portions given in small 
print may be excluded from the beginner's course, but should be exten- 
sively referred to when prose reading is commenced. The plainest ilr 
lustrations of each rule have been preferred to quotations from German 
literature. To the native these are, indeed, satisfactory, as given at 
length by Becker, hut they become absurd and uninstruetive in such 
^ort fragments as can be offered in an English work of ordinary com- 
pass. As no grammatical arrangement can follow exactly the natural 
progress from the most simple to the more complex forms of a lan- 
guage , exercises have been excluded from the present work. Such a 
progressive course of exereises as that contained in the first part of' 
''The New and Easy Method of Learning the German Language/' by 
Dr. Ahn of Neuss, supported and rectified by the application of gram- 
matical rules, should, however, the Author thinks, form the basis of 
the teacher's operations. In spite of its occasional imperfections, ho 
begs to reednimend Dr. Ahn^s little work as truly ingenious in its sim- 
pKeity. 

Edinburgh, 6, Howe Street, H. WEISSE. 

May 1855. 
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All the £nropea& languages, except the FinniBh, the Hnngairian, 
aad the Tarkish, are of Indian origin, more or lesa closely related to 
the ancient Sanscrit , whicT) is distinguished from the Mongolian laa-: 
goages by polysyllabic words , and an abundance of inflectional forms. 
The common Indian stock was developed into the greatest spljeadonr 
and precision in the sonthem peninsulas of Europe (Greece and Itaiy)< 
It shrank in the northern (Scandinavian) peninsulas to guttural india- 
tinctness. In the centre of Europe it settled in its greatest power and 
purity, famed and dreaded among the Romans about the beginning of 
our era as the language of the Germans or war-men. It not only main- 
tained its independence whilst the Celtic languages sank under the do-* 
minion of the Latin, but it penetrated the regions of the latter, change 
ing it into Italian, French, and Spanish, and expelling it fromBngland* 
It drove back the Slavonic element from the vast territories between 
the Elbe and the Vistula, and extinguished the remains of the Celtic in 
the Alps. At a later period it settled in Prussia proper, in the Baltic 
provinces now possessed by Russia, and in Transylvania. With the 
most remarkable tenacity it has withstood all foreign influences, and is 
still progressing towards the South, East, and North. The German 
language, now spoken by nearly fifty millions of people, shewed itself 
first of all modem languages fit for the translation of the Bible, which 
appeared in the Gothic dialect a. d. 370. Earlier than any other it 
possessed prose> and reached a state of classical beauty and fulness in 
the middle ages. There is a Grermaa translation of the ^neid by- 
Heinrich von Veldegk, as early as a. d. 1185. Though neglected for 
a time, German soon became the most powerful vehicle of the reformfw- 
tory ideas of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Suppoited by the 
most persevering, extensive, and minute inquiry into the knowledge of 
the ancients, it has, since the middle of last century, again risen to a 
perfection in clearness, flexibility, and grace, which has made it pre- 
eminently the language of thought and taste. Its development has 
been altogether genuine. No foreign element has contributed to its 
formation; and, thongh. occasionally bon'owing words and terms from 
ancient and modem languages, it has mainly depended on the richness 
and facility of its own combinations, and such foreign words have never 
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formed an essential element in its composition. In its forms it per- 
haps requires more stady than English, French, and other modem 
languages, bnt it appears more consistent than these, and less marked 
by arbitrary idiomatical peculiarities. 

The Gothic German, drawing a little on Greek forms, was absorbed 
during the great commotions that filled Europe from the fourth to the 
middle of the seventh century. The dialect of the Franks who, about 
A. D. 500, established themselves in Gaul, where they came in contact 
with the civilisation and the creed of Rome, then took the lead, finding 
its chief promoter, and, indeed, its first grammarian, in Charlemagne 
(a. d. 8(K)). Gradually freeing itself froin Latin forms, this dialect 
was developed into what is termed the old High- German (tie altffcd^s 
tciitf(^e (Sprad^e). After Germany had renounced her connexion with 
France, however (a. d. 888), this Franconian dialect lost its superio- 
rity in both countries. A. period remarkably favourable for the deve- 
lopenHt&tof the noble and heroic, prepared by extensive classical studies 
in the monairterial schools, ensued for Germany nnder the auspices of 
the gloriotts race of the Hohenstanfen emperors (a. d. 1137-1254). 
Their native dialect, the Suabian or Allemanian, was employed in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries in. immortal lyric and epic poems by 
emperors, princes, and nobles, known as the Minnesanger, by whom 
it was developed to a classical perfection. It is termed the middle 
Jffigh'German (bie mittet^od^bcutfd^f <Bpxa^t, V. e., High-German from 
the npper or mountainous regions of the south of Germany). Bnt it 
ceased' <to be the leading dialect when the romantic spirit passed away. 
The Neihef'German (Slieberteutfc^ or $fAtttetttf^), the present sweet 
dialect of the rural population oif the vast North -German plains and of 
the Netheriands , began to compete with the Suabian as a medium of 
literatnre, p^odocin|f amongst other works the celebrated * Reynard 
the Fox.** With the degeneracy of the leading institutions of the 
middle ages, ehivalry and Roman Catholicism, and with the increased 
predominance of the Latin ia church and law, the High*' German was 
grossly negleeted. But, though nsed only by writers of the lower or- 
ders, known as the Meistermnger, with more zeal than taste, it did the 
important service of sustaining that broad nnder- current of popular 
opposition te the abuses of the church and of society, in which Luther 
found his main support. He it was that freed the latkguage as well as 
the mind^ of his nation frotn a foreign yoke by the translation of the 
Bible, in which he adopted the Hi^-German. The present predomi- 
nance of this dialect is the conse<faence of the rapid and universal dif- 
fnsion of Luther's version of the Scrip^res, and of the veneration with 
which it was received; for since that event, every true German has ex- 
erted himself in developing and refining the High-German, which is 
now the language of the educated classes throughout the country. 
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nouns. — > 12, The t omitted. Ao^0, 65> 

Table. KEY to the Declension of the arOoleSy pronouns 

and adjectives ' 66 

Words declined as adjectives. Note I, (e((^ (o^e^ &c. 

— 2, 3, all the, all, everything (see also pp. 77, 86, 
Note 2, 89 d and 254, 6), 67. 

X. OBSERVATIONS ON THE ADJECTIVE .... 67 
1, Adj. as nouns, 67; — after (ftraaS something, 9U(l^td 
nothing, eiet much, wenig little. — 3, The attribute 
after its noun. — 4, The termination e3 omitted. — 
5, The Adj. after pers, Pron. — 6, Adj. formed from 
names of nationalities, 68; — 7, of places, — 8, of 
materials, — 9, from adverbs and prepositions, 69; 

— 10, from numerals, 70- ' 

XI. COMPLETING REMARKS ON PRONOUNS ... 70 
Sebcrmann; jegli^er, jebmebct. ^-* onb in this one, that 
one, good one. 

A. INDEFINITE OR SUBSTANTIVE DEMONSTRA- 70 
TIVES, ©ieS, ©05, — «, their use, 70, — *, their 
cases beffcn^ beren, bfin &c. 71- — c, Compounds 
with prepositions (batmt, baron, bomttf/ b«oon &c.), 
their use with ba§ and )u in rendering English par- 
ticipial clauses (see p. 219 «); (ies used for T)it^, 
72. — JVote. 

B. , THE ADJECTJVE-DEMONSTRATiVES ... 73 
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1» biefn tbis, Jencr that, the latter, the former. -2, 3cnct 
distingaished from bcTJrtiigr, 19^— o, berjctiige. that, 
he wh6, differs from jrner. — b, Not always fhe an- 
tecedvnt of a Relative. — e, The acc^ent, bcffcn^ tts 
xtn, bcneti^ 74- — </, He who rendered by toct^ that 
which by mad. — 4, tctfclbc (igc) the sam^; — used 
for it with Prepoe, 759 ^^ ^^> '^'» <^^ ^o' Posses- 
wyes. — 5, Sctcr^ aft <^acA evar^, 76; attcr, ottfS its 
limited use. Notes, Sided, toad a/^ that (see also pp. 
86, Noted and 89 d)\ atte all the\ U% M, att' alL — 
6, 2Kaii4^eT> </ «d vmuy a. — 7, £p(4ki^ i, cd <i/cA, 
tin folit^et/ fo((4 cin ^sucA a, such'as rendered by 
fp — baft/ h, fe(((e koe(4e^ fel^ie tvie, 77, (see p. 
86). — 8, ^e((i^cc used for some, tcgcttb Wti^t any, 
any at all (see also the Relative). '-* 9, Pjonominal 
snmeraU; — their Singulars, fin anbcut (a different 
one), nfi^ <^<t another, neniic^ the other day; tinU 
get some, fammtlic^ei the whole, limited use ; t)t(( 
much and totnxQ little, 78; when declined,* titoai, 
tini^tx, irgenb timx, tr^enb wd^ci some, any, 

C. THE POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS AND fein, t . 79 
a. Your expressed in three ways, 79 ; — b, agreement 

in gender and case. — c, Substantive-Possessives, — 
d, mcin^ bcin for bet mcinigc, bet bflnige &c. —Note, 
ijt. — e, Sitin no, not a, reason for its use, 80; 
f, used substantively fetnet no one. 

D. The iMTKRROGATiVK prououus 81 

SBel*«r? Which, what? 81. — Se(* ein what a. — 

2, JBfT? Who? ®ad? What? — 3, Declension of 
n>«r and load, (weffen, wew, »<n). — 4, Preposi- 
tions -annexed, (wcd^al^, mcdwegcn ? On account of 
what? loomit with what, lootaud out of what &c. &c.), 
82. — aSad? for SStarum? Why ? — What, which? 
how rendered with nrepositions not entering into 
composition. — 5, ^ql^ \\xx tin? What sort of? — 
awkwardly separated. — 6, ^ad — fitted what all, 
88' — 9B«d — atf^ whatever. — 8, SBcr — auc^ 
whosoever. ^9ii, loer nut I wonder what (who). 
8, $(u<^ and nut used with the following : . 

E. INTERROGATIVE AND RELATIVE ADVERBS. 84 
a, Sann? When? At what time? (see also p. 232). — 

*, SBiet How? (sec also p. 237). — c, SBo? Where? 
(see also p. 237), 84* 

F. THE RELATIVK PROKOUMS 85 

9(n«^ omitted. Note I. — a. The Relative; its agreement; 

• — 6, in what sense definite or indefinite. * — c, 9Sft 

h» who, U»ad that whicli, 85) Sad not badMatafter 
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SlfleS, SRoii^cS &c. Note 2. -^ d^ As referring to 
*tich, rendered by the Relative or byloic, 86. — e, So 
used as Relative. — r t\ The Genitive of kDCldf^ei; why 
not used. 

XII. SHORTER FORM OP PRONOUNS 87 

1, nsed as' Demonstrative; — 2, for A<», she, it, they; — 

8, as the Relative, — how recognized , 87 ; — repre- 
senting at once the Demonstr. and Rel., Note. — De- 
clension. 
The' shorter form indispensable a, in the Genitive, — b, 
in phrases like / who, thou who, we who ; (reason 
fur their construction), 88; — c, after 3^inattb 
somebody, ^{tmwi\i nobody, "iittxmmn everybody ^ 
rf, after indefinite pronouns. — The shorter form 
used further 1 , as indefinite Demonstrative, 89, — 
2, for biffer, jcncr, — 3, for bcrjcnige, — 4, for bcrs 
fHbe, 90. jDaS exjtression of contempt, Note. 

XIII. COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS 9 i 
Modification of Monosyliabics only ; — (he reason 

why ? 91- — I^^st of monosyllabic exceptions ; — 
their nature', — the terminations er and % 92. 

A. ADJECTIVES USED AS ATTRIBUTES, declined; — lose 93 
the nominative termination in poetry. — Superl. af- 
ter the indef. article. 

B. Adjectives used adverbially 93 

The superlative absolute in 1, jl^ .2, fiinS — 3, auf3 94 

- fJe. . 

The relative superlative am — ftfn, — used adver- 
bially. Note I ; — when used predicatively, Note 2, 

94. 

C. participles and adjectives compared with m e ( t 95 
and am m e i ft e n. 

D. thb absolute superlative used predicatively, — 
expressed by adverbs l^Of^ft, fc^r &c. most &c. &c., 

95. 

E.- irregular ooMPARisoNv — Note 1, l^o(i^, MJet^ ^et^ft ; 96 

— 2, No sooner than ; — 8, totiiig little ; — mej^r 
not more but rather; when used; ^- 6, the adjec- 
tive most tit mcifien; -^. 6, much fcjt; — 7» much 
Did 96. 

F. particles op COMPARISON .^ . , • . . , . 97 

1, fo so, as. — 2, a(8 as. — 3, ft(d thau- — Note 1, The 
comma ; — 2, the clauses preceding aid than, com- 
pleted ; — 8, a(8 but^ 97. — 4j Sie ii/ceas, not to 
be confounded with old. — 5, Je tJie, tc|lo the. — 
-r- 6, tmmn more and more. -^ 7, aUei prefixed to 
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Soperlatlves. -^ %f jtt too, (zeqmring tbe dative, sec 
p. 160, 5 *). . 

G. COMPOUIU> ADJUCTIVES BXPBBSSItfO flUVSBLAnV£S 98 

XIV. THE NUMERALS (3a5(nj?rtcr) . 99 

Cardinal nuAietals ((Srunbjabfctt). 1, (Jin6 one (sec p. 
70) with the article; its PluraL — 2, jwei, jttJO; jtrcen 
two. — 3, three, 99; when declined. — The phrase 
two or three tin ^aax. — ^ ©elbeboth; explained, 
^iit has, but jtvei and Ibni have not pronominal 
force, lOO- — Genitive of Cardinals. — The units 
expressed first — Names of figures, gender, B. — 
The suffix tx, 4, 101. 

THE ORDINAL NUMBERS, how formed 102 

Dates. — Note 1 , the Interrogative bet wiecfclfle ? Which ? 

— 2, Ordinals in names of sovereigns. 
DISTINCTIVE NCMEBALS (erflcnS in the first place &c.) . 102 
Fractions, (half a). — Note 1, a twelvemonth, sixmonth 
&c. — 2, Hours of the day. — Distributive numerals 
(je jroei each two, &c.). — Multiplicative numerals 
(jltjeifadj twofold, &c.). — Variative numerals (einet* 
lei all of one kind, &c.), 108- — Reiterative nume- 
rals (einmar one time, once, &c.). — The indefinite 
numerals (alTe all the, blele many, &c.). 

XV. NOUNS (^auptro»rtet). — GENDER (ba6 i(J5cf*(e*t). 104 

Treatise on their necessily, value for the eonstrnc- 
tionf 1-heir force in poetry &c., .({^^ advanced pu- 
pils), 104-108. 

General rules. — Compound nouns, 108; exceptions. 

A. Masculine, 109. 110. — B. Feminine, 110. — C, 
Neuter, HI, 112. 

Note 1^ Terms for personal relations, 112 ; — 2, for 
station and rank; — 3, for species ofnnimals. Il3. 

Nouns having different meanings with difforenl genders ; 
List, 114, 115* 

XVI. NOUNS. — DECLENSION (»T3tedung) 115 

Leading remarks.— rl, 0«Zy two ferniinations, 115; — 
2, when these only are added. — 3, The euphonic 
suffixes e and tx, Hfi. — Tabular view. — 4, N- 
declension and S-declension. — 5, Modification; rule 
for its occurrence. — 6, Anomalies. — 7, Nouns of 
' foreign origin j *^ fi^ kbminine nouns; relies of dc* 

clension in the Singular, 117*' 
A. N-DECLENsiON ; (matogous to that o/* adjectives. 118 
— Specimen, ]];8. — List !>■ nouosirt which the e 
of 'the nominative is omitted ; >«- iliese nouns cha- 
racterized, 119* — List II; tha offily* feminine nouns 
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not declined by the N-fonn. — Why modified, 120* 

— Feminine specimens. — Note 1, Derivatives in in. 

B. THB S*DfiOLKN8ioN ; — how ascertained^ 121; — Ifii 
in wimt nouns modifieation is to be ejepeeted, — 
The terminations d and n. — 1, fVhere to use ttiese 
only ; — Tabular view, suffixes, 122* — Infinitives, 

— nouns both in e and en^ — List III; these 
characterized, 123* — The only nouns of this class 
modifying the vowel, List IV. 

^, Where to add the euphonic t, 124. — Examples. — 

— Notes. 1, The Ace. Sing, no e ; — 2, t omitted in 
the Gen. ; *— 3, in the Dat. ; — 4, § changed into ff; 
5, double vowels, how modified, 125 ; — 6, Plurals 
in d ; — 7, foreign nouns in cm and en (^^atatUx), 

3, The nouns adding (i in the Plural ; characterized as 
the most primitive; — List V; (©cttjantc, Xf^aU, 
SWanncu, )itntt), 126, 127; Talfle; KEY to the 
Decletisinn of nouns, 128* 

Specimens of the S-declension in its three forms. 

Exceptions from modification.— a, Nouns with the soft 
c ; — b, Neuter nouns ; — c, Masculine nouns form- 
ing the Plural in z, 129/ List VI; — d. Masculine 
Derivatives, List VII; — 0, Nouns of foreign ori- 
giOjldO; List VIII, of those modifying; remarkable 
feature 131 

ANOMALIES, masc. and nent. nouns having the S-form in 131 
the Sing, and the N-form in the Plur. ; List IX ; /"o- 
reign nouns in or, um^ iitm, \{, cX, — Notes. 1, in 
<8nm6 and ivi^, ISl ; — 2, ba9 ^etj. 

Nouns with difi'erent Plur. having different meanings. 
List X. 

C. COMPOUND NOUKS. ^- Th^ first component decL, 
(143,2) 132 

Caution, peculiar significance, Note, 188* 

D. DECLENSION OF PROPER NAMES. — A, wlth thc ar- 
ticle ; — with Adjectives, Note 2 ; — with Posses- 
sives 3, 184» 

B, without the article ; — a, Fem. in e ; — h, Gen. in 8 ; 
— by eon^ — Note 4, no Genitive, 184; — c, Pr. 
names with the christian name, — d, with titles ; — 
e, Plurals ; — /; 6 JrijltuS, %t\\x^, ®ott, 185. 

XVII. ON THE USE OF THE ARTICLE (Mainly for befb- 136 

rencb). 
Phrases without the article. 
A. The article not used, 186« — The Gen. expressed 

by composition. — B, The article with propeb names 

not omitted, 1S7. 
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C. Before ABSTRACT Kovifs^ and common nonnsdenofr 138 
ing the whole clasA 188- — D, Before common 
KOtms. — 3, Contracted with ju after the verbs of 

MAKING AND APPOINTINO, 139 * — 4, aftor IDertCtl (O 

become; ~* 5, in prepositional phrases, 140' — 6, 
Terms used with the artksie. — 7, The def. for the 
indef. Art. 

XVIli. ON THE USE OF THE CASES (©eBraud^ bet %'dtic) 141 

APPOSITION, 141. 

THE NOMINATIVE. — Notc 1, iDCrfccn with JU ; 2, €8 

gic6t tJiere is, there are with the Ace. 

THB GENITIVE (POSSESSIVp) . A, The ATTRIBUTE . . 142 

1, The Gen. with relationship or possession, — of Engl. 

participial Substantives (218 a), 142; — Note 1, 
The Gen. before its complement (Schiller);' — phra- 
ses like sister ta &c. — 2, a friend of, a friend to, 

2, The Gen. in compound nouns, 148. 

3, The Possessive by »on with the Dat. — a, with nouns 

without the Art. ; — ^, with nouns with an Adj. ; — 
c, Poss. of quality or material, 144 ; — rf, of nume- 
rals ; Note 3, part ofy half of, ^-K, with months and 
dates ; e, of places in 6 and \\ —^ f, rulers &c. of 
coiintries ; — Note 6, ia poetry ; — g, Fem. names 
of countries, 145. 

B, THE PARTITIVE (differing from the French Partitive) 145 

' ly Not expressed after terms used in weighing, measur- 
ing and counting &c. (168, 8), kind of, species of, 
&c. — Note 1, in poetical language. — 2, bod full 
o/;i46. — 3, Partit. ofPers. Pron. &c.; — 4, of 
berfe(0< (of it; of them); — 5, of nouns with Art. or 
Pron. 147. 

{/4U the lists in this section are complete and chiefly to 
be used for reference). 

2, of verbs, 148 ; — 3, of verbs along with an accusa- 
tive 149 ; — 4, of reflective verbs ; — .5, with the 
verbs fein to be, Utibtn to remain, merben to be- 
come, 150- 
. D, The Genitive in adverbial expressions ; — (3, In- 
. . definite time ; — 5, w exclamations of lament; — 
, ^, in idioms), 151. 

THE dative. (The terms, transitive and intransitive 
* verbs, foot-note) . . ■ 152 

1^ The dative as the indirect object, verbs of giving 
(254). — a. Objects are simple cases; — b. Passive 
construction, 153 ; c. Reflective verl>a 

2, List of transitive (objective verbs)- governing the da- 
tive. — Note, The prefix ^e •. * -. ^ . . . .154 
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3, List of verbs forming no passive voice and governing 

the dative, often a nominative in English. 

4, List of IMPERSONAL vcrbs oi particular interest . .156 
Idioms with to be. — Note 1, compound expressions, 

159. ~ 2,' The dative for the Possessive with parts 
of the bo^y or articles of possession ; — 3, The ethi- 
cal dative. 

5, The dative with Participles, and Superlafives with ^u 

TOO, 160 ; list of ADJECTIVES. 

The verb fcin and twerfcen to feel. 
The dative in adverbial expressions. 

THE ACCUSATIVE (OBJECTIVE, 1.) . . . . . . • .163 

Passive construction, 163- — Note 1, (e^teit to teach, 
^ci^en to bid, (ajjen to let, to allow; reason for the 
double accusative. — 2, Verbs of calling and ab- 
using ; — 3, Verbs of appointing and making, — of 
declaring and considering, 164 j — 4, The xeflective 
pronoun ; 5, The impersonal form. 

2, The Ace. with expressions of measure, weight, age 

or value. 

3, With genug enotigh, t}ie(( many, &c. 165* 

4, TIME DEFINITE, whcn, 166' 

XIX. ON THP USE OF THE NUMBERS (Sing, bie (Sinjaft, 

PI. bie OHcitja^O 166 

1, Dispositions of the mind (fears, thanks, {Kreoautions), 
166. — 2, Peculiarities ; — a. Interchange of the 
Plurals of <6a4)e and Ding ; — b, Compounds of 
man, l^eute ; — c, 23o(f people, 167 ; — d, Collec- 
tives with the BLUB, of the verb and Poss. Pron. 

3, a, Terms used in weighing, meiisuring, counting, &c. ; 

— b, of the feminine gender, how these may be 
known, 168; — Note, with fractions; — c, names 
of coin^*, — d. The. above used in the Plural. — e. 
Terms of time, 169- 

4, Nouns used in the Plural only 169 

5, Engl, nouns used in the Plural only 170 

XX. THE VERB (ba9 Scitwcrt); CONJUGATION . . .171 
A. UNIVERSAL FOKMS. The Infinitive, stem and Parti- 
ciple as NOUKS. a, The Infinitive, the stem. — b, 
The Present Participle. — c, The Past Participle; — 
(of verbs in (ten), 171 ; — d, of verbs with sep. pref. ; 

— e, The particle ^n to. 

Separable compound verbs and combinations. Hint as 
io their meanings. 

DETAILS REGARDING THE PREFIXES. 

1, Jet and ^(ti. List of sep. prefixes, 172. -^ 2, \i\xx6^, 
vAix, urn, ttittet, Dott, n)ieber. — Suggestion re- 
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spectmg their accent — 3, Composition, of prefixes. 

— 4, ant, ux, mij^ when tbey take the augment gc, 
173. — 5j Insep. comp. verbs taking the augment 
gc^ List. — 6, Force of the insep. prefixes, fee, ent 
Itmp), er, 174; ge, tiei, jer^ 175. 

B. iMFLKCTiONAL TERAHNATioss J — t, where inserted 175 
XXI. STRONG OR ANCIENT, AND WEAK (MODERN) 
FORM OF CONJUGATION. (Starfe unb fd^wad^e 

^otm bet ©oniugation) 176 

1, Ancient verbs characterized. — 2, The weak verbs; 

— e, where inserted. — 

Note 1, Mixed form ; — 2, Auxiliary verbs. 

3, The change of the vowel in the Present, 177. 

4, The Imperative how formed. 

f>, The Imperfect Subjunctive (its importance), 178- 
6, Irregularities in the final consonant of the stem. 
Table; KEY for the strong and weak forms, 179- 
XXn. MIXED FORM" (gcmlfc^te gorm). Paradigm and list; 179 
tjun, conjugated, 180- 

Rule for the rendering of the verb to know ( e n n c n^ 
toiffen, 181. 

ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THR ANCIENT OR STRONG VERBS ; 

(its advantages) : 182 

Verbs having both the strong and weak form. 
List of the ancient verbs arranged according to their vo- 
wels . . . ; 189 

XXIII. AUXILIARY VERBS OF MOOD (^jJlfSjeitujorter bc8 

aRobu§) 190 

Their construction, logical force, meaning and idiomati- 
cal use. 

1, fonncn (can). — 2, mogen (jnay), 190. — 3, biitfcn 
{dare). — 4, miiffcn {must), 191.— 5, trottcn {wilt), 
not expressing the Future, 192. — 6, feUen (siixdl). 
^— 7, taffen (Jo let) and similar verbs, 193. 

Table; KEY to the conjugation of these verbs, 194. 

Infinitive-form of their Past Participles and use of their 
compound tenses, 195, 196. — Note, their peculiar 
construction, (245). — ?flffcn and other verbs used 
as Auxil. verbs of mood, 196. — Their Past Part. 

Why laffen (Ifotcn, fe^en and (?ei§en) used with the In- 
finitive of the active voice see p. 218. 

XXIV. THE THREE AUXILIA^T VE^RBS OF TENSE 

(^iilfSjcttworter bet 3ett) 197 

Traces of (he use of Ijun to do as an Auxiliary., 
1, The ABSOLUTE verbs fein to be, 197. — 2, wcrben 

to become. — . 3, ^aHn to have, as disUngmshed 

fi*om the AXiiLixMXiX verbs of tense. 
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1, fefn tohawe. — 2, m^ttn skaH, »m, to ^ 196. — 

3, ^a6eii lo have. — Their use Md conjngatloii, 
199 — 202. 

' PARADIGM ILLUSTRATING THE FORMATION OP tHE VBBB. SOS 

Active voice (tjatifle Rottn) (212), 202. — Passive 
VOICE ((cibentc ^^Yin) ) actual force of the passive 205 

VOICE. 

XXV. ON THE USE OF THE TENSES, MOODS AND PAR- 
TICIPLES . . ., 207 

A. THE INDICATIVE ; (the Subjunctive and Conditional 
see Sect. XXXI, p. 263). 

1, The Present a, for the Imperfect, — b, with fett for 

the Engl. Perfect, 207. — c, for the Futnre. 

2, The Imperfect,^a, for the Engl. Perfect, — by for the 

Conditional Past, 208. 

3, The Perfect, differing from the Engl. ; — for the 

Past; — in historical style, 209* 

4, The Pluperfect (Participial phrases). 

5, The Future (I am going to, about to). 

B. THK IMPERATIVE, with ctumat iiuc aud to((; — by 210 
the Past Part., 210- 

C. THE i^jfFiNiTivE ; 1, vntlwut ivi\ (Jofcn [fuii^en, 211 
fd^tafen^ fpai^idenj ge^en to go to fetch, to seek, to 
sleep, to walk). 

.2, for the Pres. and Past Part, with 6(ci6en to remain, 

fc jcn io see^ &c. 
3, for the Pres. Part, as a noun, 211. 

THE ACTIVE VOICE USED FOR THE ENGLISH PASSIVE . .212 

fl, with (affcn, {>8rcn, fc()cn, ^ei^c" &c. — b, with the 
Gerund-phrases i^d if) (loar) lyx, It is (was) to, 212 ; 
— with attributive Participles ; reason for these con- 
structions ,- e, with man' (titan fagt , it fs said); — 
</, The refl. form rendered passively ; — The passive 
form impersonally; (gefd^c^cn to be done), 213* 

The INFINITIVE w//i J u ; (construction) 214 

1, As in English. — 

2, with anftatt instead, o^ne without; the pleasure ofy 

honour o/', charged with, 

3, unt 3u in order to, when to be used, 214- r 

The English infinitive with to not expressed by the 
German Infinitive, a, after verbs of believing and 
wishing^ used with an improper objective,' (/ beUwe 
him to be). 

List of these verbs, probable cause of their being con- 
strued differently from similar verbs, 21S- — b, to hap- 
pen to, to chance to. — c, I am to do {(^ fott, (249, h) 

D. THE PARTICIPLES, I. usod as ftdjcctives; 216; with 216 
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what limitation; — 2, as substantives ; — S, expres- 
sing adverbially the uannsb of the action, 217< 

Notes on the Past Partieiple. 1, The Pwt Participle 
•beoliUe^y. — Sy aa a eommaiid, — S, Its peeidiar 
use mih ttnmoi md faingai; r- A» for tke Pnes. 
P»t. 

The English pbbsrnt participle rendered by a diffe- 
BKKT fonni a, when used as an abstract noun ; — b^ 
after the verbs /o /eei. to help, to htar^ &c. — c, </, 
e, when introdaced by prepositions, 218 ; — •/*, Par- 
ticipial clauses of time, reason and cause, 219; — 
Note 1, inbcm while, — 2, ba for aid when, if com' - 
hining time and reason; — g, Participial clauses 
used attributively or resolved into relative clauses, 

22e. 

XXVI. REFLECTIVE VEKBB, characterized 220 

I, construed, conjugated, 221- — 2, Position of the refl. 
Pron., 222* — 3, Refl. verbs with the Gen. -^4, with 
the Pton. in the Dat. ^-^ 5, The refl. form alters the 
meaning of verbs, ->— 6, expresses the intransitive 
sense of transitive verbs. ^~ v, The English Passive 
nsed impersonally, 223* — 8, Impers, refl. verbs. — 
9, (affen, (d (a§t ftc^, (ie§ ^^, 224. 

XXVII. THE IMPERSONAL FORM 224 

1, with the phenomena of external nature, 224; — 2, 
of our physical nature, with the Ace. or Dat. of the 
subject, and (yd as the Nom. ; — 8,' with mo^al &nd 
intellectual sensations, (g(fi(ft'd/ ge(ingt*fi)/ 225. — 
Note 1, distinction between personal and impersonal 
expressions; — (list p. 156, 4, idioms). — Use of, 
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Section I. THE ALPHABET. 

abclief9^ijflnitiopqrf*tu»tt)'r»j 
abc defghij klmnop qr fs t uvwxyz 

(f at the beginning, bat 8 at tbe end of syllables.) 

CAPITAIiS. 

ABCDEFGHIKLMNOPQESTU 

a? 5B s ^ a- 

V W X Y Z. 

All nouns, and' the addressing pronouns in kttei^ 
writing begin with a capital letter. 

Section II. PRONUNCIATION AND 
ORTHOGRAPHY. 

It may be of use to notice , that the Anglo-Saxon when it parted 
from its mother stem this German , not only ceased to share in the or- 
ganic and steady developement of the latter towards that dcfiniteness 
and harmonious simplicity in which the High German at 'present ap- 
pears, bat it was first interfered with by the Danish, and soon checked 
altogether in its developement by the introduction of the French through 
tbe Norman conquest. Thus the Saxon poi^tion of tht English ian- 
guage to some extent represents the German of 13Q0 years ago,, having, 
preserved many of the nndevelpped sounds of that period. On the 
other hand these same sounds are not altogether extinct in German, 
for, whilst the educated classes have been carrying out the work of re- 
finement, the mass of the lower and ehiefly of the rural population 
have but slowly given up the vernacular of ^eir forefathers. Hence 
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it will be conceiyed that any tendency in the pupil to pronounce the 
High German with an English-Saxon accent would impart to his pro- 
nunciation a resemblance to that of the lower rather than the upper 
classes and most therefore be studiously restrained , but the greatest 
care ought to be bestowed on correct pronunciation, not only as a 
matter of taste but as indispensable to preyent the awkwardness of one 
word being mistaken for another with a yery different meaning, in 
consequence of mispronunciation. For inst. ac^ten to outlaw for ad^ten 
to esteem or for ed^tcn genuine. The pronunciation as given below 
will be found consistent with the laws of euphony and represents 
neither of the extremes to be met with in provincial dialects. 

The author has taken great pains to make both rules and excep- 
tions complete, and whilst he would recommend beginners to use the 
illustrations given merely as pronouncing exercises, he is happy to think 
them calculated in their connection with the English to serve the scho- 
lar more extensively for reference in a linguistic point of view. 

The pupil is advised to moderate as mnch as possible his energy 
in the task of pronouncing the words given. The more easily and 
gently he takes the consonants whilst giving the greatest possible power 
and clearness to the vowels, the safer will be his success. 

A. SOUND OF THE VOWELS. 

LEADING EEMARKS. 1. Each vowel has-every- 
where the same sound with that difFerence only whidbi 
arises from its being more or less sustained. The long vo- 
wels are much more i^u^ined than in English. Double 
vowels have quite the sound of the simple vowels and 
are merely longer. 

2. The German root vowels are very sonorous and 
clear and pronounced from th^ chest, the English vowels 
from the throat, and far joiore subdupd. (As will be 
shewn by the illustrations given below.) The German 
language derives its vigour mainly from vocalisation^ the 
English from accentuation, * Compare : 2^^atf raft with 
energy, otlgcwaltig w^ith omnipotent. 

To a great extent the difference in sound between 
the German and the Saxon portion of the English 
language, i» that between two dialects, the German being 
pronounced with a more decidedly open and rounded^ 
the English with a more uniformly horizontal position 
of the mouth. Comp. ©prac^e^ with speech, ©toe! with 
stick, fuc^en with seek, grower with greater, fuHeu 
with fill. • 
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3. . There are three strong vowels : a, c, ii, and two 
weak vOwels: f, i. This order represents the gradation 
of sound as effected, the first by the greatest, and the 
last by the least, possible opening of the mouth. 

4. The stronff bowels occur blended with the sounds 
of the weak vowels j and are then called: modified vow- 
els; a blended ^vith r: d; o with f: 6j U with c or 
rather i: ii. 

5. By contracting a jstronger vowel with a weaker 
vowel ana sounding them with one closing movement 
of the mouth, a diphthoag is formed: au, at, ui; eu, tL 

31, a sounds like a in /br, vase; long in fam came, 
9)?af)l meal; doubled an Sla( eel, ^aal mole; short in 
tcAX col^, $anf bench, (ang long. 

D, lon^ like oa in boat\ n)0^( weU, @D^n son; 
doubled in Wo^^ moss, Sood lot; o short like o in lot; 
fomm come, @oiute sun. Both in o long and o short 
the lips must be nearlv pointed. 

U, u long like oe m shoe; 5Pfu^t pool, 93Iut blood, 
Srut breed. The long u has a peculiar power, is there- 
fore never doubled and must be well sustained; u short 
like u in full; ©turn} storm, inu^ must,^iif kiss. 

(§,, c long is pronounced like eigh in neighing with 
a horizontal and almost closed, position of the mouth; 
^Dlr^I meal, ©e^ne sinew; doubled in See sea, ?B?ecr 
sea. t short like e mmest; beft best, 9ieft rest, 5Rcft 
nest. 

AN ALMOST MUTE e, as in father occurs very ex- 
tensively in suffixes and terminations where it mainly 
serves as a mitigating element to preyent the harshness 
which would arise from the close succession of strong 
syllables. Compare: Sltte guten %\)QiUr{ \s(i\>m ®ottc6 
gro^en ©eqcn, with all good deeds have GodHs gr^at 
blessing (See the declension of nouns, adjective^ etc.) 
This e often still appears in the English spelling of 
Saxon words, but is now mute, as the reducmg of the 
English root vowels has rendered it superfluous as a 
soft suffix. Compare; l)abcn, SBOije, fuc^^R/ gcben, 
finbrn with have, wave, seek, give, find. 

1* 
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3^ i long like ie in priest; Hfiti him, mir me; short 
""like I in in ; 5?inn chin, ifi is. With the force of double 
{, le .is employed with the sound of ie in thiefy field as 
in ^icr beer, \j\tx here, fc^ier sheer, 3)ieb thief. 

g), \) sounds like the modified u (u) (see below) 
and occurs only in words of Greek origin; S^lbc syl- 
lable, Oll^mp Olympus. 

MODIFIED VOWELS, ae, fi long like a in care ; 
gabf gave, j?4fc cheese, gfi^re ferry; short like a in 
cow; 9)ldnncr men, flaltc chiD, J)alt holds. 

Df; 6 long nearly approaches the sound of ea in 
ffreat when pronounced with pointed lips; flrofft grea- 
ter; tottcn deaden, gofere fir; short -that of a in can 
likewise with pointed lips; fonnfn can, ?6ffcl ladle, 
©d)6pfer (shaper) creator. 

Ur, fl long like e« in feel with the lips very slightly 
rounded (not pointed); ffl^lcn feel, grfln green, fiif sweet; 
short like i in fill with the lips as above; fuHcn fill, 
SWfiBer miller, fflffen kiss. 

The modification of the vowel generally forms an 
element in derivation, in comparison, in the formation 
of plurals and of tenses. If 'doubled vowels un- 
dergo modification only a single, modified vowel is 
written: @anl hall, Sale halls; 95oot boat, SBott boats. 
The diphthong a\x only modifies^ the a — au. 

DIPHTHONGS. (See above L. R. 5.) 2Iu, au like 
ou in /cm/, German fa it I, ^aud -house, braun brown, grau 
grey, 2!raum dream. 

811, af like vy in buy; .itajfcr (from Caesar) emperor, 
max May, 9!Kail> maid. 

@i, d like i in fine, German \t\\{, mein my, bcin 
thy, reitcn ride, ^em pain, JReid rice. 

Ui, ui occurs only in ^ui^ like hooi hie; pfui^ like 
pfooi fye. 

@ii, ni and an much like oi in point \ grtior fire, 
iifu new, trcu true; SWaufe mice, SrSumc dreams, JRAiime 
rooms, ®rfiutc brides. 
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B. POWER OP THE VOWELS IN SIMPLE WORDS. 

As the soft e in the end syllables (see its pronun- 
ciation above) » never omitted as often in English, out 
is always sounded, the German abounds with (h'ssyt- 
tabic simple words. 

• 1. In these the vowel is long when followed • 
by one consonant only, the consonant, without regard 
to Etymology, passmg altogether to the second soft 
syllable; 

2. On the other hapd the vowel is short when 
followed by two consonants, and the vowel is extreme- 
ly short when followed by a double consonant,- the 
two consonants bein^, in pronouncing and spelling, di* 
vided between the two syllables. 

The almost universal neglect of this simple rnle of syllabling is 
the chief came of a bad accent, all t all being pronotinced like flaslt 
eels, f(^af«:f(n to create like (Sd^a^sfeit sheep, (listen to await 
like ^ a a s T e n hairs, ^uX^ttx mother like ^JDi u ^ ^ t e f . On the other 
hand, gu^te like gut^fe (Something like <//// for good) ^^fu^^ei 
like t^xut^titi (Something like brosser for brother). Compound 
consonants are syllabled as stated in the alphabetical li:it of consonants 
below. 

. 1. LONG. 2. SHORT. 

U'itn to lade. lAn«l>fn to land. 

S^cAtn shells. fc^al^fen to sound, 

fpa^^ren to spare. Spar^^ren spars. 

$o^Ien Poland. postern to rumble. 
^o(cn to fetch. . roI*ten to roll. 

JD'ffn oven. of^frn open. 

5Ru;fDer rudder. run^fcen round. 

@tu*te steed. SKut^ter mother. 

(S^teu Eden. cn*Dcn to end. 

SBJc^fm being. wefsfen whose. 

3. Diphthongs and double vowels, also vowels fol- 
lowed by an ^ are always long, the I) then being the 
only MUTE letter in German as it is also in t^ (See 
below consonants) where it likewise lengthens the root 
vowel which it follows or precedes, only the t being 
sounded. 
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rau^ben to rob, &auU string, ^tUtt side, 99ifT beer, 
paa^rrn to couple, fa^^rrn to fare, Sood lot, Ao^Icn coals, 
$fdbl pool, ru^^en to rest, Siat^ advic^, ra^t^en to ad- 
vise, £^at deed, Xf^ttn deeds, rot^ red, rd^t^rn redden, 
Xbon day, Stu^t^e rod, t^un to do, Zt^xan trainroil, 3^br&<ne 
• tear, 3^^ron throne. $an«t^cr panthar, S^burm tower and 
SBirt^ host are the only words with t^ in which the 
vowel is short. 

As to the effect of other compomid consonants on the root voi^l 
see below. 

4. If the vowel in the mvmTivs of a verb (which 
always ends in rn) is long, it remains lono, whatever 
tomunation may be added to the foot, as Ir^bm to Iwe; 
root: leb; Irbfl livest, Ubi lives, Ir bte /toei/, Ubt^a^ livefy. 
Only in the verb ^a^ben to have, bafi hast and ffot has 
are short, in spite of the length of the root vowel. In 
other deviations from this rule the orthography is al- 
tered; they are marked in the verbs. 

5. The vowel is long besides: 

o. In all monosyllables ending with the vowel: bci 
there, n>0 where, bu thou; also in the foreim prefixes 
ending with the vowel: go^Sfion, 3)c4frt, Xiumrnfton, 
e— manirrt, ?pro»t«ft, Str^form. 

b. In monosyllables and fordgn suffixes (except 
or, ltd and um) in which the simple vowel is followed 
by ONE consonant, as: ®rab grave, @rab grade, @rat 
(gerefa) earl, Xrog trough, fiat stuck, — mal as trei^ 
inal three times, jfam came, Span chip; \>tm, itn, ber 
the, n>rm, tt>rit, n>rr who, cr he, ^er hither, btr thee, 
mtr me, tt>tr we, (ad read, (od loose, gut good; hxcept 
the following: ab, Sab*, 3iab*, am, an, man, bad, ®ad*, 
®lad*, ®rad*, wad, 9War; — fltob*, wm, ^oon; — 
6(ub (club), tuf or tof (tufa), um , jum, im •, — the pre- 
fixes be, er, ©er, ger (and also ^cr before another prefix, 
otherwise long) fd, bed; — im. In, bin, ^in, bid; — 
92 ir and the foreign prefixes ending with a consonant 
2lb*t)ocat, SoI'Ifctf, ©omcert, @f-fect, 3)id*cant. 

The iKords marked * are short only in the form here given. • 
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c. The simple vowel followed by two consonants 
i» exceptionally long onlv in the following words: iit* 
in ea^le, 9)?agt maid, *^ap^ pope, 3lrt art, manner, 
Sart bebrd, jort* delicate, ^org rosin, Slrjt physician, 
Dbft fruit, ^IJropft Xpw)pofli<ua) prebendary, SBogt (ypca- 
tus) bailiff, ^Si^wi naoon, firbd spurious, ^rcl^d crab, 
Bcbft besides, (Srbe earth, @)et)ert)e (bearing) gesture, 
^rrb hearth, $ferb horse, mxt^tn to become, ^4)n)trt 
sword, ftetd steady. 

Note I . Some irords formed by oontraetion fh>m others in whiQh 
^he long root voweil i8:fol)Qived by a Aimi^e ooaeoiiaDt i^^d by duffixQS, 
like e, eC, cn^ et are of course long and will be easily recognized, as : 
b'o^It^ wickedly from tofe wicked^ {'^iifnei possessor of a hide of land 
from .^ufe hide, Zatkx blatner from tabtin to blame, 'Sfgler *at&r from 
®egc( sail , lAfktt wont from il6e( ill, ' G^nibUr speculator from gTit6<(ii 
to reason, dugU! ^W^ from ^ik^ti bridle, ^rgnet opptm^nty begcgntu 
^ in«el from £|<a<n AgaiQ^ upfagtti^ unspeakable from fagen to say, 
regnen to rain from ^egen rain, uhUd) usual from ubtn to .practise, 
Cbrigfeit authority from eber npper, iiitig remaining from tliet over. 
These are properly speaking no exceptions. 

Note 2. In other cases the elision of an e or i is indicated by an 
apostrophe. — (See below ptlnctuation) as : ct^aB'net for er^abenet 
sublime, 53etrcg'ner for ^ettcgener deceived one, beflttg'UI for Sefliigele 
give wings, fiCge for felige blissful, cm'gc for etrfge eternal. 

6. LONG ar# lastly and likewise exceptionally the 
following words in which the simple vowel is followed 
by a compound consonant. (Fgx the pnjmmdation see 
alphabetical list of consonants below.) 

a. by cb (see below consonants). Except S3ruc^ 
brake, (S^rudj saying, (Scrud) odor (doubtful) all words 
with u followed by et) only are long and the following 
exceptionally: nad) after (originally nat) nigh) and its 
derivatives as mii^neasl^ €cbinodj shamti from fc^mA^en 
to revile; t)od) high (originally l)ot)) and its derivatives 
as i>ect)ft highest; and the following Imperfects: brad) 
broke, fprnch spake, spoke, ((Sprnc^c speech) ftac^ stung. 

b^ by t)t : @tn*ttf cities, tofct dead and their deriva- 
tives (compare St&tte stead, spot, flob death) also brrebt 
• (for bcretct) eloquent. 

c.* by fi: JDfi East, D*ftern Easter days, Sllo^ftfr 
doister, £ro^ eonsoktion; tjf^fier dusky, ^u^tcn cough, 
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ptt^fifn puff, Sd^u^fter shoemaker, wuft waste and their 
derivatives as: trJfrtic^ comforting, untJerwfifiHc^ inde- 
structible. 

d. by ^ : a^ and fra$ ate, t>f rfl<t5 forgot^ 9Wa^ mea- 
sure, map measured, <Spa§ fun, ©tra*fc street, fnp sat, 
®efS§ vessel; erbo^^cn to exasperate, blo$ naked, Wo* 
^en to denude, flo^fen to float, S\o^ clod, grof great, 
©tof (toss) shock, ?Pro«^fop provx)st; 8u*pe penance, 
guf foot, 9Muf pulp, 5D?u*pe leisure, ®rup greeting, 
<)rS«fen to greet, fu^ sweet, and words derived from 
the above as: geni&^ according to, bfls^^en to expiate, 
8fl*fe feet, ©rfl^pe greetings. 

In all other words the simple vowel /followed by 
two ccmsonants or by a double consonant is shokt. 
(Compare the list of consonants below.) 

Prefixes and suffixes (See Section IV and V) do not 
affect the power of the root vowels, except in the few 
words marked with * under 5, b, above. 

C. SOUND OF THE CONSONANTS. 

- The usual arrangement of the consonants into gutturals, Unguals 
and labials with their subdivisions is here omitted , as having been af- 
fected by recent philological inquiry and being jcarcely of any practical 
value for the pupil. 

LEADINCr REMARKS. 1. Every simple conso- 
nant is sounded in German, except the if after a vowel 
and in X%, where it is even dispensed with by some 
modem Grammarians. (See above, Power of the vo- 
wels 3.) 

2. The foUowing consonants sound as in English: 
f; f, I, m, n^ p^ r, X, the r however without *any admix- 
ture of a, 

3. Beginning consonants are very soft, final conso- 
nant are sharp, especially b, D; g and f^ the b more or 
less approachmg the sound of p, t) that of t, ng tiiat 
of nk and d (final 6) that of ss whenever they are 
placed at the end of a syllable and even when followed * 
by another consonant. They, of course, resiims their 
soft character when the word is lengthened by a Buf- 
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fix beginning with e or i, as they then are spunded at 
the beginning of that- additional syllable according to 
the mechanical law of German syllabling (Compare: 
God with @ott, word with SBort, rank with Stang, glass 
with ®la6.) 

4. In German and Saxon-English words the inter- 
CHANGE of the following consonants is common, and at^ 
tention to It will facilitate the recognizing of words akin 
to each other. 1. b and p with v and f\ as I)aben 
have, ii<{\b half, !Dieb thief, ttef deep. 2. ch and k (see 
Gutturals). 3. ^ with th and /, as Sanf thank, ^aD 
bath, t^at did. 4. j is often represented by the Eng- 
lish t; as jwangig twenty, ^n\ time, furj short, SBi^ 
wit. 5. ag and eg often represent the English ay^ as 
%a^ day, mag may, 9Brg way. 

5. The following compoond consonants c^, d)^/ i, 
\ii, ng, ))^, qu,^ fc^, fp^ f}, 0, t^, $ must be considered 
as orthograjphical signs for sounds not strictly repre- 
sented by their individual components. Their pronun- 
ciation is given along with that of the simple conso- 
nants in their alphabetical order. — fn, If^ tm^ pf and 
pf sound*like k — n, I — Ar, / — m^ p -^ f and p — s. 

6. §) is used as consonant only in the Dutch word 
^aic^i yacht 

In the following list only those consonants are given 
the sound of which deviates from that of the Ekiglish 
character or which have otherwise a peculiarity. 

The words ought to be carefully syllabled according 
to the rule given above: Power of the vowels 1 & 2. 

SB, b like £, but at the end of syllables like p even 
before consonants : beben (be^ben) to quake, brbfit quakest, 
bebt quakes, bebte (beb^te) quaked, Stabe raven, ®rab 
grave, grabfi diggest, grpo coarse, groblic^ (grob^lic^) 
coarsely. 

a, c before a, o, n, an, I and r, as in English like 
ki (So^car^be, cnu^fiif^, Surt, @la^t)ier, ©re^Dit; in all other 
cases like ts^ as (So^ci^IUe, gent, (SiAi^bat, S^m^bel. 

@^; d)/ like k in the ancient German words (Si^at 
(also itar); 6{)ur (also $ur); (S^arfreitag good -Friday, 
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(St)urfurfi prince-elector. — d) like k in words of Greek ori- 
gin at the beginning of syllables, a8@()a^of, 6^o^r(il, 6^rift. 
61) in French words like sh\ 6^a^ra*ie, ^%\\*\tt^, 

Before e, i and l; it is a palatal-guttural (see below). 

THE GUTTURALS (^ AND g are fure gutturals 
(like ch in the Scottish Hoch^) after the strong vowels, 
in which the mouth is fully opened, but paiatal-gutiw- 
rals (resembling the 1/ in yes) after the weak and mo- 
dified vowels and after I and r, when the mcmth is 
nearly closed. • ' 

d) shortens , (\ lengthens the preceding vowel.. The 
following table fully shows their relation to each other 
and to the vowels. 

PURE GUTTUBALrS (after the strong vowels). 

d) and final 9 like ch in fj foDowed by a vowel bet- 
Hoch\ ween ck in 'tocA' and g in 

bugle. 
(Sa*d>esake,Xag(Iong)-day. @a*ge saga, myth. 

9Bo^*eweek,n>og(l.)weigh- SBo^ge wave, 

ed. 

Such is the power of u . 
that it cannot be shortened 
by d), unless accompanied 
by another root-consonant. 
ii;{^ 33u*d)c beech, S^iig bow. gu^ge fugue. 

'^ grudjt (sh.) fruit, lugt (1.) Iut)*tcn lurked, 

lurks. 
Saud) leek. ?lu*gc eye. 

PALATAL-GUTTURALS (after the weak and modi- 
fied vowels and after I and r, when the mouth is 

nearly closed.) 

d) and final g like y in g followed by a vowel like 

yesy but strongly aspirated, y in yes. 
fRtf^m (sh.) rake, SSeg (1.) SRe^gen rain. 

way. . 



GUTTUKALS. 1 1 

C?u(^m oaks. ei^fjcn own. . 

ft^cbrr sure, ric^#tii] right. ricl^s'ti*(^fr more correct, 

li^c^ln smile. Xfi^gcr layers. 

i6^d)tx holes. mo^gen may. 

Su^d^ft (IcMig) books. flfl^fler cleverer. 

fol*cbc such. foUgcn fallow. 

Xd6) calix, ©olg bellows. Set*ge felly, 

intt'd^rn to milk* tii^grn blot out. 

nd) occurs only in the the soijnd of ng see below 
words: mancbe many a, 9J}6nc^ under^n. 
monk, X&\\6^t tinge, gend^el 
fennel. 

3lr^<f)e ark, arg wicked.. far^gen * economize. 

The same sound have the 
sufHx djtn, as in !ER&nn6fn 
manikin, and (Sb at the be- 
^nning of foreiga words be- 
fore t, i and \), as in (Sbemie 
chemistry, (Sb^m^ cherub, 
(Sbiim China, (Ebimarr chi- 
mera, Sb^lud chyle. 

Note. We repeat the foUowiiig exceptions; 1. short: ^rud^, ^^TU(|; 
2 long: Tta^/ ^^mad),^)pxas(i)t, t)cd}, txa^, F^rac^^ fiad^ and deri- 
vatives (See above, power of the vowels, 6. a.) 

d)d (divided' (^ — f) is simply the German sign ftjr 
w (r) the latter being used in foreign words: Slc^^e 
axle-tree, ©ncb^fc Saxop, ^a<bd wax, macb^fen to wax, 
grow; Dcbd ox; gudjd fox; ff(t)d six; ttJidbs'ffn to cere. 
— In a few words cb occurs before f by composition 
and contraction, preserving itg guttural sound, the f 
belonging to the second syllable, as nacl)«»fe0^n to set 
after, n>ad)*fam (watchsome) vigilant, S3ucbd for. SBu*cbe^ 
of the book. The same is the case with cb followed 
by a g in words like j[auef)*jen to shout, fcb(ucb=^jen to 
sob, Cid^^itn to moan, fx&6i)^im to croak, (ccb^g^n to pant, 
and with the contractions (ec^^je^n sixteen, ffC^jfjig sixty* 
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cf like ck stands for f f, by which in syllabling it is 
sometimes replaced: SIder (Sl^fcr) acre; SJacf buck, 
glocfe flake, trocfeii dry; SSrude bridge, ©Ifirf (@e4ficf) 
luck ; bccfcn to deck ; fticfen to stitch. 

i), ti like d: Danfen to thank, Donnrr thunder; 
Durfi thirst; teufcii to think, tir, bidl thee; but 
like t at the end: ®at).bath (bo^ben to bathe), 5Rob 
wheel (Starter wheels), ^ant hand (^dn^be hands); 
S3rot (also 33rott and ^rot) bread (S3ro^bc loaves); ^unD 
(hound) dog (^uii^^e dogs); Jpert* hearth (Jperbc hearths); 
95ill> picture (Sifter pictures). — b sounds like t also 
before consonants in derivatives of nouns as fcl)Ab*licb 
hurtful from ©djaj^be scath, fiit^Iid) southern from ©u^ 
ben South, frifb^Uci) peaceable from grie^be peace. It is 
softened however in derivatives of verbs, as bii(0«faifi to- 
lerant from buIi'beM to suffer; teb*lid> honest (as one 
talks) from re«ben to talk, ©enb-ling missionary from 
fen*ben to send; bilb^fam mouMable from biiMn to mould, 
55inb^Iin(^ foundling from fin^bcn to find. . Like / how- 
ever in ®f#bu(b patience, be^rrbt eloquent, b sounds 
like d in contractions, like §anb4ct (for Ajan*be(er) deal- 
er; 95unb*ner (for SBun^bener) leaguer; Sleb^^ner (for 9le* 
bencr) orator; SBanb^rer (for 2pan*berer) traveller. 

bt ike i only in Stabt (short) city, to distinguish it 
from ©tatt place, — in Std-btc (long) cities, to distin- 
guish it from ©tdtte spot, — in tobt (long) dead to dis- 
tii^ish it from 3^ab death, — in tob^ten to kill and tobt^ 
lic^ (both long) deadly. — Lastly as contraction: betebt 
(long for berebet) eloquent, apd in.gefanbt sent, i^emanbt 
turned, t)frn)anbt kindred for gefenbet; flewenbet, t)cr* 
noenbet. 

® g as guttural see above, i] at the beginning like 
g n gave: gab gave, ®Iad glass, @nabe grace, ®rad 
:ass, ®ott God, gro^ great, gut good, ®(utl) glow, 
irutib ground, g ought to be somewhat softened be- 
fore c and i: gefaniu known, gefauft bought (Conapare 
giM'tcrn with yesterday, gcrn with yern), ®ift gift, ®!d),t 
gout Before the same vowels in words from the French 
it sounds as in French: SWenage, SJienagerie, Souragc, 
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(Stage; icQt, legtren; ®^tltt, Qitm, 3Kc(ange; <irrangtren, 

ng (divided n — fl), like ng in longing (Germ. SJcr* 
(angen) : fan^gen to catch, ^amgen to hang, fan^grn sang, 
San^ger singer; 3un?ge boy, iun^t lungs ^ 3"n*fl^ 
tongue; mtn^gcn (mingle) to mix, ffn»gfn to singe, 
Stcn^^gdC stalk; brimgen to bring, riu*gcn (wring) to 
struggle, ftivgrn to sing, fc^ttn^gen to sling. . ng at the 
end and before terminations of verbs is scarcely softer 
than nk; {ang long, verlangfl longest, ))er(angt longs, 
gang catch, fongt catches, 9iang rank, f<tng sang, fang^ 
sangest; jung young, t)eriungt renewed, sprung spring; 
mcngt mixes, frngft singest; bring j^ bringest, 2>ing thing, 
fing caught, Sling ring, rtngt struggles, ftngt sings. 

S^, ^ like h: ^aar: hair; ^orn horn; ^unb hound; 
l^fr hither, hitf^tt hitherto; ^fn hence, ^icr here; ^flupt 
head; l^mtt to-day. 

^ after a vowel and after a t is not sounded and 
merely lengthens • the vowel : (See power of the vo- 
wels, 1.) ^a^n cock, ^of)( hollow, ^ul)n hen; taut) rough, 
^r^r serene, holy, mci^r more, the same in naiitn to 
come near; bro^^en to threaten; rul)cn to rest, g(fl*l)cn 
to* ^low; ge?l)en to go; fHt*^en to flee; tt)at did, 9tat}) 
advice, Xijaftm deeds, ra4^en to advise etc.. see be- 
low if). 

% i like V in yes: 3<J yes, ja^gcn to chase, 3anu 
uift lament; ^o^ yoke, jotdn Swiss singing; 3ube Jew, 
3ugenb youth; \ani}fitn to shout; febet each, jme yon, 
3efu6 Jesus,. 3erufalcm Jerusalem. 

Sn^ fn like k — n {both sounded): Anabe (knave) 
boy, fn<iHm to clap ; Jtno^en bone, ^ncyOen knob, Sno* 
ten knot; fniipfen to knot, fnutren to gnarl; Jlned^t 
(knight) hind, fnt^ten to knead; fni^cfen to knack, jfnirp^ 
shrimp, fniftern to crackle, jtnidf4 or JEnir courtesy. 

If like / — k, (both sounded) as SaUf en (balk) beam, 
%aUU falcon, Stalt (chalk! lime, €c^alf rogue, SEtUf (talck) 
mica, waUUn (walk) to full; ^WoMcn whey, SSolf (folks) 
a people, tffiol^e (welkin) cloud. 

Im like / — 771, (both sounded): ^a(m (calamus) 
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haulm, mailmen (maim) to crash, ^at-mrpahn, ^^falm psalm ; 
^olin islet; ViUmt elm-tree; ^chn helmet, @cbrhii rogue. 

^f, pf like geriiie p^f (divided p*— f when fol- 
lowing the vowel), ^pfaff parson, ^ai)( pole, ^faiiD 
pawn, ^farre parish, Slp^frl apple, ftani^PKn to stamp, 
Aar^pfeii carp (nsh), 9tapf bowl ; ^4}r1[o(f plug, ^4^fo jttn post, - 
$fropf stopper, Dp^^r offering, ^op^frit hop, {(tp^fen to 
knock, ftnopf button, ftop^fen to stop, stuff; $fu^( pod, 
$funD pound, $flu<) plough, pflucfrn to pluck, ^fip^fen 
to hop, Jlup«fcr copper, ^lup^fen to sfip, (cbnup^fen to 
snuff; ^feffer pepper, ^jjfcnnig (tV) penny, 5)}fcrD horse, 
Sc^nep'fe snipe; $feifc pipe; $ftiiq{ien Pentecost, ^frtrm 
awl, $^td)t (pledge) duty, ®limpf unb @ci)mipf fame and 
shame; @umpf (sumph) swamp, @Jim^fc marshes. 

$1), p^ ((Jreek) like f (never divided): ^^rtlanr, 
$i)arao, ^j^^arifact, Sm^p^afe; @tni'p^oiiif ^ $^od;pbor^ 
$[)5nir; $^t(antrop, $l)i(ofop6, ^f)ilifter*phili8tiae (oppres-* 
•or); ^^i^iwJogte, ^ierogl^^pfte, iioo^Jf^l^tfU 

^U Pf (d) like p—$: $falin, ^4if<*^^f'; $feui)o; ^ftfc* 
tig parrot; ^f^t^^ ^f^c^oiog and a;t the end of Gi^rman 
words: j((apd slap, Stippd^roppd hasty catoh, ^{op6 
(SRop^fc) pug*dog, — $ftl I say. 

JDu^ qu like Ao/ £tu<^(ffalbrf quack, Ouater free- 
stone, Ouabrat square, Dua(.torttire, OuaUe sea-blub- 
ber, Cluaft tassel ; ClUDtienl quotient, quod sprang forth; 
DueQe (well) source, quer cross, quetfc^en to squeeze; 
erquitfen to revive, <(Ut(It springs forth, jQutnte the fifth, 
£lutrl (vertibil) twiii, quitt quit, Ouitte quince, Duit^ 
tung receipt. 

- @, f at the beginning of syllables, viz: before vo- 
wels and occaaonally before b, I and in soft like s in 
resign or wise: Qaal hall, ®ad (sack) bag, Sa^fe (fern.) 
cousin, xn^fen tor rage^ @o^n son, Sonne sun, lo^ftu to 
draw lots, iKo^ferose; fuMntosoil, @u«faniie Susan, ^infe 
muse; fe^ett to see, (^en^e scythe , (e«fen to read; fitter 
sure, @mn sense, nie^cn to sneeze,*dltf^fe giant, @bicre catch-* 
poll, @c((ODe slave, Smaragb emerald; also in M^az 
(for Icfebar) readable, ))em>edlt(^ decaying, ernrei^Kd) de- 
monstrable. ^ always at the end oi syllables and be- 
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fore the termination t in verbs Iifce ssi 9|(ld carrion, lad 
read, xdM rages; (C(xnp. 9laii, rest) (the following exr 
ceptionallj short: tad tnat, n>ad what, ©ad gas, ^tad 
glass, @rad W^^^- b*it long in every other form as 
&a^]t gases, ®ld^fer glasses, @rafcr grasses;) lod loose, 
t)er(odt alloted, SRood moss, ^aud house, SJtaud mouse, 
(SRaiifc mice), @id ice; short again in ted of the, ed it, 
wed of what; bid (usque) till, d like ss also before the 
diminutive sofBx c^en as ©Idd'cben^ ®rad«(i)^it, Stoc^^cfoen, 
^JRdud^C^eu ; rather soft again before the diminutive suf- 
fix lein owing to an elided e as ^dudlem (for ^aufe^ 
Wn) ?0?audlein, fRodlein, 

(Sd)/ (d) (the compound consosanO like sh.- <Sd)abe 
scath, ®c^ale scale, (Scbariac^ scarlet, Sc^iim shame, 
@d)af sheep, @d)(af .sleep; €(^onianD Scotland; @d)ult 
gidlt, 6d)ule school; (c^elten to scold, fd)iecbt (slight) 
bad, fc^meigen to mek; @(biff (skiif) ship, 6(^ilD shield, 
@^irm screen; g(af(^e fiask, rafd) rash, l^afc^en to catch, 
falfd) felse; grofdj frog, ®to4«bcn groat (com); 93iifd) 
bush, t)uf(i) hush; &f^e ash, bre^c^en to thrash; gifd) 
fish, mi^fc^en to mix; rau4d)en to rush; %ki\dD flesh, ^ei^ 
lii^cu to ask, fret^f(^en to shriek. 

@p, fp and @t^ ft at the beginning are sounded like 
«p and st in English only in the Nprth-West of Ger- 
many .in the lev^-land of the Nether-Saxons about the 
' mouth of the Elbe ; in the rest of (jrermany they sound 
more or less like shp and $ht^ most decidedly so in 
the South- West and in Switzerland where Celtic ele- 
ments can be traced. The medium will be found n<^ 
only the most elegant but also naturally suited to the 
roupded position of the mouth which the predominance 
of strong vowds in German words demands. They 
may, therefore, be moderately aspirated at the begin- 
ning. At the end of roots they sound as in English 
owing to the mouth then clo0ing; (final fit see below) 
the.vowd before ()) (divided d — p) is always short. 
Examples: \pciim to eplit, fpanneii to span, <5taU stable, 
@tanim stem, @prac^e (speech) language, ®tra^e street^ 
^ad'pe hasp, 9iad^pcl rasp-file; ^pi>rn spur, Spott seofT, 
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fiofj proud, €torf. stick, flffvroc^)fn spoken, fproffcn to 
sprout, <2trol^ straw, ftro^ett (strut) to be bloated, 
*rio^*J)e bud; fpulen to spool, S))unl) bung, Stufe step, 
©turm storm, Sprung spring, ®pru(fe proverb, ©trumpf 
stocking; €pf(^t peak, Specr spear, •fic^Icn to steal, 
Stern star, fprenffln to sprinkle, fixtbtn to strive, ftredcn 
to stretch, ftrenge stern, 9Sc6^per vespers, SBefspe wasp; 
@pic^ spit, Spinbel spindle, ftiB still, Stimme voice, 
iSrirn brow, * fprie^f n to sprout, fpru^en (spray) to sparkle, 
€trid) stroke., firirfen to knit, 9?te*pe panicle,* tt)td*pcrn 
to whisper. 

ffand p (the latter never divided) like ss; — ff oc^ 
curs in German words only before vowels, chiefly be- 
fore e and is, to please the eye, changed into an § 
whenever the c is elided (Compare muf? with mu^). 
Words ending in ^ derived from forms in — ffcri re- 
sume the If when a syllable beginning with a vowel is 
added. Examples: ®affc lane, 2Baffcr water, faffcrt to 
comprehend, flefa^t comprehended, ga^ vat, gaffer vats, 
unfa^bat. incomprehensible, fa^Iid) comprehensible, gaf^ 
fuug composure; glojfe fin, flcfloffcn fltown, flof , floft 
flowed; glu§ flowing river, gluffc rivers, glu^cl)en rivu- 
let, fluffig fluid ;.gejf el fetter, t)ergeffen to forget; tjetgi^! 
forget, t^ergi^t forgets, ^ergeplicb forgetful, iDiffen (wit) 
to know, meif knows, gcmu^t known, gen)i^ certain, ge^ 
wiffe certain, geriffeji torn, SRip tore, riffeft torest. The" 
derivations, given here, will iiot appear strange, con- 
sidering that the (abstract) infinitives, as flie^en to flow, 
fd^te^en to shoot (Past Part. gcfct)offen shot) are them- 
selves not primary forms. 

^ occurs after a long vowel only in the following 
wofds in which it never changes into ff: a^ and fraf 
ate, t)ergap forgot, fDZa^ measure, ma^ measured, Spaf 
fun, ©ira^fe street, fa^ sat, ®efa^ vessel, gemaf accor- 
ding to, (Scfd^ seat; erbo^fen to exasperate, b(o^ naked, 
^lo^^e nudity, blos'^en to denude, flo^fcn to float, Rlo^ 
clod, grof great, and all its derivatives, &o^ (toss) shock, 
jio^^en to toss and. its derivatives,. ^Piofof provost; 
SBu^^e penance, bu*fen to expiate, gup foot, gu^-pe feet, 
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SRli^ pulp 5 9Ru^#e leisure, mflffifl idle, ®ru^ greeting, 
gm^f fii to greet, fu§ sweet, fu^f^eii to sweeten, ^4^rru:«^ca 
Prussia; an^^x besides, au^^m and trau^^cn outside; 
-i)ei§ hot, brii^^en to caU; ^Iti^ diligence, ^tef called, 
roti'^ white aod in all forms of wor£ with ei and ie in 
which these diphthongs remain unaltered, as n>ei§en to 
white-wash. 

^ (like .y.v) occurs after a short vowel besides in the 
forms explained under ff only in the following and be- 
comes ff when a vowel is added: 93a^ base, bn^ well, 
futbit^ (for better) forward, bU^ pale, ba^ (conj.) thai;, 
(tad pron.) U\^ (loath) tired, na^ wet, %\^ pass; 9lo^ 
horse, Sro§ campfollowers ; 9iu^ nut, 3tuf (retaines f) 
soot; mi^ (prefix) mis, ni^ (suffix) ness. In all other 
words it represents ^, as J^a^ hatred, (^affen to hate); 
@pro^ shoot (fproffrii to sprout); Stn^ kiss (fuffen to 
kiss); f^t eat (effcn to eat);. aBi^ bite (gebiffen bitten). 
ft (never divided) following' the vowels or consonants like 
sL In the following the vowel is exceptionally long: (See 
power of the vowels, 6, c.) Oft East, D^ficrn Easter- 
^ysy RiOffUt cloisi^er, Xroft consolation; bu^ftrr dusky, 
Jpu^fien cough, pu^ften to puff, <S<^u*fiter shoemaker, 
{iS&wfi chaos) wufi waste, and their derivatives ^s troft^ 
li^ oomfoirting, SBJu^iie desert, unwrn>fift4ic^ indestruc- 
tible; In all other words the -vowel preceding the ft is 
short: Sift bough, iStafl mast; $oft :post, iSoft roast; 
S91# (tustj) delight 9 JSm^tf crust; beft best, !K)eft nest; 
MUftt ches£^ iUjt stratagem; ^aujit fist; Scuftcit last, mcift 
znofit; iannft oanst;, \m^ else, '^cuiift ardour, ^urft 
tiirst;, ^er^jie bariey , @ctt)tmtft (win) gain. 

2;, t as ^ in English, Before la, ih, io, in, ie in 
foreign sufSxes it sounds like is: maxftiaW^i) , ^cix^tuxU, 
3^€r*tia/ tjemcs^tionifc^ ; iler-tidt; (Eoniuga^tiort^ ^j^rectauui* 
tioU; SRa^tion, !I>eHina4ion, SKo^^tion, (exercise) ^or*don> 
-Sto^tion^ @pa*«tmm9 ©ro^mS, *^fee4(ud; ^iUticut, 
Otto^tirnt. 

3^^ III (neiver divided) sounds like t but leng^iiens 
the vowel of the root in which it occurs, both when 
it precedes . and follows il: Zi^al dale, get^an done, 

2 
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Z\)xan train-oil, Sferfine tear, Sl)at deed, Uitflat^ fllth, 
SRatl) advice; j^oma^, St) on -clay, !I^or (door) gate, 
X^ion throne, ^otft need, rot^ red; 6l)rijifn*tf)Uin Christ- 
ianity, j{6nig-tt)um monarchy, ttjiiw to do, S^^ur door, 
9Jcut^ courage, Slu^t^c rod; J^b^u dew, tf)CUfr dear; 
2;i)ec tea, Z\^cn tar, SRet^ mead (beverage); 2t)ifr ani- 
mal, Jbimian thyme, niic^tl^en to hire, rift^ advised. 
The rootvowel remains short only in ^iin*t^er panther, 
2^l)iirin tower, SEirt^ host and their derivatives, as 
S^^unncbcu turret, tt)irt]^4icb hospitable, and in Greek 
words in which the vowel is followed by more than 
one consonant, as ^artt)enon, Drt^0j)rapl)je, Zij\)x\vi^ 
. tiiyrse. 

9?, in originally German words always like /'.• 
83ater father; 2?ogcI (fowl) bird, SSolf (folk) a people, 
. tjonfrom, t>or before; t)er (prefix) far, 93eltfit, 93cit (names), 
JBf^me secret criminal court, Setter cousin; SBie^ cattle, t^iel 
much, t)ier four. in foreign words at the beginning 
like «, but at the end like /': SSagabonb, 38nnbalc, 93o^ 
th, 93ulfau, 93cfut), tJibriren, aSiper, ffiiftr, 2?iftte, 3»o^ 
. tit). If a vowel is made to follow the ^ again it sounds 
like v: 9J('oti*t)f, »efu*mfci). 

SB, n> always like v: SBalb wood, 2BaK rampart, 
warm warm, SBaffer water; SBoc^e week, SBoJfc cloud, 
Sffiollc wool, SBort word; SPunber wwider, SBurft sau- 
sage, SButl) rage; SSrib wife, 2Beibe wiDow, wti^ white, 
mcbcn to weave, Sffie^ woe, tvel^ren (war) to defend 
Setter weather; n)ichow; wilb wild, SBinb wind, SBfttiut 
widow; fd)tt)a(^ weak; f^tvor swore; @cfett)ulfi swelling; 
fitWfV (severe) heavy, ©djwcjier sister; fc^tDi'nbfn to va- 
nish, ii\y>t lion, 3R6n)C sea-mew. 

S, t like 0? or rather like ks: Xantip^)c, ?IIctanber, 
2lrt axe; DrI)oft hogshead; fcrrcd, Sinmcn, fir, SJlir^ 
ture. 

3/ i and $ (divided t — j or as well } — j) sounds 
like a sharp t f'oUowed by a gentle s, the t generally 
being the essential sound. ^, j occurs at the begin- 
ning, as jnblen (tell) to count, jal^ra tame, 3<^fyn tooth, 
jflpfen to tap (liquids); ^oU toll, 3<*Pf (top) cue, 3^^»^n . 
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(scorn) ire; 3""^^^^ tinder, 3u"flf tongue; gaubcru to 
tarry, gttufen to touse; jfl)n ten, 3f(t tent, jerren to tear, 
3eit time; 3iffl^I ^le, gimmern (timber) to build, 3ii^n 
tin, 3>Vf«l tip; Jtt)rtnjifl twenty, gwolf twelve, 3werfl 
dwarf, 3wcig twig. 

The vowel followed by a g or ^ is always short; 
the difference being merely orthographical, as the 
$ is used directly after the vowel, the g after 
diphthongs and consonants: 93at^gen bat (coin), @laU 
ge baldness, ®(ang Tglance) brightness, RaU^t cat, 
j?aug owl, 51'angcl pulpit, fraUgen to scratch, Strang 
wreath; Stlo^ log, 5)jo0! oddsl SBoIgen bolt, ^olg wood, 
@cl)u5 (shut) shelter, v^c^urg, Sdjurgc (sku-t) apron, 
Sdbinujj (smut) dirt, fc^muiigelu to smirk; bcigen to neat, 
bct^gea to chase, bait, ^erg heart, ^c^er heretic, ilerge 
candle, 9J?e|je (measure) peck, fd)mclgen to melt, fcfamcr^ 
gen to smart, pain, ®eig avarice, SReig charm, Srcug 
cross, S?li& flash, blingcln to wink, jQlt^^t heat, ^nj 
Hal, SpiV (spit) point, gilg felt, $i(g mushroom, fflSi^ 
wit, wingig tiny. Geographical names as ®la5 for ©lag, 
©rn^ for ®iag, (both long) ®rei^, @d)lei^ and 3fi& are 
abnormities. 

Some innovations in orthography recently attempted 
on onesided theoretical grounds as phonetic spelling as 
well as the resuscitation of old fashions, viz: the wri- 
ting of nouns with small instead of with capital begin- 
ning letters are decided disadvantages, particularly to 
the foreign stud^t. 

D. PUNCTUATION. 

This Section as well as the .following containing the abbreviations, 
of course, to be referred to by advanced pupils only. 

German punctuation follows simple and definite rules 
and is therefore easily learned. 

1. THE. FULL STOP (.), Dcr 5JunIt is equiva- 
lent to the English period and demands a decided 
pause. 

2. THE SEMICOLON (;), bad ©emitolon, is 
equivalent to the full stop and is used at the end of 

2* 
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one sentence if a close internal connection with the fol- 
lowing sentence is to be indioated, the two. sentences 
bdtig otherwise separable. The sentence following the 
semicolon does not be^ with a capital unless its first 
word be a noun; as, S(fe fann c^ nicfct finben; tcb fiird)te, 
cd ift ni4)t ijux*) I cannot find it^ I fear it is not 
here. 

8. THiE COMMA G) bad ^oinma differs in its 
application from the English comma. It indeed af- 
fords an opportunity for replenishing the lungs with air, 
yet it does not indicate a separating pause , but de- 
mands rather a raising of tha voice, in such a ^manner, 
as to signify a logical connection of the preceding with 
the following part of the sentence. It is placed, 

1. In enumerating equal elements of a sentence, to 
be comprehended under one idea, except when they 
are coupled by the conjunctions unt o«rf, ober or^ as: 
9Bct|, ®clb, 3tot^; a^iolet, Slau, <Srun unb SdjttJarj 
ftnb garben. fVhite, yellow, red, violet, blue, green and 
Slack are colours. *@r fpranq t)om)Srtd, rucfivart^, fcit^ 
roartd, auf unb m'eber. He sprang fonvard, backwaf*d, 
sideward, up and douni. ©ie lacl)cn, fprcc^en, jtngen 
ebct fcbrncn forttpS^renb. They laugh, speak, sing or cry 
continually, 

2. Also when words addressed to a person are in- 
ten*upted by a vocative, the latter must be placed bet- 
ween two commas. SBimfdjc bir, lieber grcunb t>of 2lflem 
ein ftarfed ^^^' fVish for thee, dear friend before et>ei^y^ 
thing a strong heart The same is the case with nouns and 
adjective clauses when used in apposition; as, 2)er $D?ann, 
ein ©artner, tt)ar ni4)t ju^aufe. The man, a gardener, 

* In giving German illustrations to tbe grammatical rules the 
author has throughout observed these tw.o principles. 1, He has pre- 
ferred such words ad, being akin to theEn^i^, could be readily under- 
stood and imght leave tbe attention undivided fm* the appreciation of 
the rule in question. 2. He has, as far as possible, avoided the intro- 
duction of such grammatical elements into these illustrations as cannot 
be comprehended from the knowledge already acquired during the pro- 
guess throu^k the work. (See pisffieG to theiirst edittoo.) 
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was not at home. 2Bir, feit {angcn 3«l>tfn grfiinbe, tjer* 
ftflnben unft <balb. IPi?, friends for many .yearn , soon 
understood Baoh other. !Dte SRifc^utif), griin »en %aibt, 
ioax ntc^t lo6({cb. The mixture^ green in colour, was not 
soluMe. (Die €ee, %\t mUbe, xotxit, raufc^t unb fd^aumt 
The sea, the wild wide (sea); rushes and \fotms. 

3. In simple sentences also an aktithss» ib marked 
by. a comma, !Du oiiipt fpringen, ni(^t ftettem. You must ' 
spnng not climb, ^anbeln, ni^t marten ift mein SDiotto^ 
J4ct not wait is my motto. 

4. The comma. is 98ed in compound eentencea b&t 

FpRE THE BELATIYE PROKOIIHS .and all tllOSB CONJUH^CTIOJSS, 

which . express the relation of the clause (sentence) 
which they introduce > to another part of the same com- 
pound sentence. As ip these cases there is no comnia 
used in EAglish ,the reader should refrain from doing 
more thatn.marking by the voice the logical coMTiNuiTy 
of the idea of the compound sentence. @ie^, ob er 
I)ier ift* See if he, is here, ilonmic, menn bu tann% 
Come when you can. ©age mir, wer er ift, tt)a6 er \% 
TOO er i% Tell me who he is, what he is, where he is, 
(56 ift ta^ ©ejie, bad i(^ {yabe. It is the best that I have, 
Died ift nictK ber 3Raim, Un ic^ fuc^e* This is not the 
man whom I seek. If the leading clause is interrupted 
by an uiserted dependent clause, the inserted dausQ 
must be placed between two commas. 2Der ©artcn, 
U)e(cfeen bu fieljft/ ift uiciiu The garden,, which you see, 
is mine. (See construction of sentences, dependent clau- 
ses, Section XXX.) 

5. Clauses containing an infinitive with ju (to) 
are not separated by a comma when, as usual, they 
contain the object of the leading assertion. 3d& ^offc 
meine greunbe ju fef)em./ hope to see my friends. 

6. ADVERBIAL PHRASES, which are placed 
between commas in English, are separated by commas 
in German only when several of them are enunierated 
or when used antithetically as above. 9Btr fut^ten btc^ 
im ^aufe, ini ©arteii; auf byr ©trnfe, fVe sought you 
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in the house ^ in the garden, in the street. A sen- 
tence like: He stated ^ on behalf of his brother ^ who 
was absent y that, on his retU7m, he would meet his 
friends, must accordingly be punctuated in Gennan: 
ffe stated on behalf of his brother, who was absent, 

that on his return he would meet his friends. 

* 

4. THE COLON (:) l)cr Ijoppelpunft is used 
before every verbatim quotation, (jr faflte : fomme mor^ 
gen. He said, come to-morrow. Also when a clause 
is to be introduced as expressing a logical consequence 
of the preceding assertion or its object as inferred by 
the speaKcr without the use of a conjunction. §icrrtud 
folgt : er mu§ fein [Rfd)t aufflebcn. Hence it follows that 
he must give up his right. 66 • ifi flar : cr will nj(l)t 
foramen* It is clear that he will not come. @r xt>\U nf(t)t 
foramen : man mu^ \\)n notbiflen. He will not come, hence 
one must compel him. The colon is also used in clas- 
sifying and enumerating objects. !Die ?Propt)eten ftnfc : 
3efa{a*, Setemind ic, me prophets are Isaiah, Jere- 
miah &c. @6 fliebt mef)rerc Slrten: ble rotl)e, bie wei^c, 
bie gelbe JRofe, bie ?D?oo6rofe. There are several species, 
the red, the white, the yellow rosp, the moss rose. — 
From its nature it will be seen that the colon is but 
an intensified comma, and that the pause which it de- 
mands, must be preceded by a decided raising of the 
voice, so as to excite the expectation of the hearer. 
The colon in fact replaces the words thus, as follows, 
hence «&c. 

The rest of the marks of punctuation have the same 
force as in English; yet it must be observed that the 
different construction of the Gennan language requiries 
more expression, that is, a more decided interrogative 
and exclamatory accent before the ^xa^titiiijZXi (?) 
and the 9lu6rufung6j\et(t)en (/) the latter as well 
as the ©ebanfcnftrici) ( — ) being used with some 
discretion. The inverted commas are replaced by „ — 
preceding and — " following the quotation. @r fagt : 
„ffiir tDoUen fe^en." He says, ^we untl see: 
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The APOSTROPHE (') is the sign of an elided e 
or i and sometimes eyen rt in the \vords etne, etnem, 
finen, finer; as, '6 ifi Wt for cd ift fpit 'Tis late, 
@rrgf Sub for feltflf 9lul), blessed rest. SBir' id) ta 
©turm^ id) f4nf}' euc^ luffgc gieter, (to&tt, fange, lu^ 
ft i 9 c), ff^ere I the storm^ Fd sing you merry songs. 
'* war 'nc falte 9lai^t for e^ war eine, ^Twas a cold 
night. !02tt 'nein (fin em) Sprunge; witk a spring. 
SJor 'mr (einer) 5Pfottf , before a gate, %ux 'nfn (f ine n) 
S^alfr, for a dollar. 

E. ABBREVIATIONS. 

a. it. D, (am angefu^rte n Drtc) in the work quoted 
above. ^- a* 3), (aufer 2)ienftfn) retired from service. 

— a. 35v («n trr Doffe) on the Vosse. — a. 9K. (am 
SRain) on the Main. — a. D. (an ter Dt»fr) on the 
Oder. — X^. \). (t>ad ftcf^t) that means. — t. \. (Da^ tji) 
that is. — te6gl\ (te^gtcic^en) liketvise. — b, 3. (t)icfe6 
3a^rf^) (lat. a. c. anni curre?itis)' — of this year. — 
b. 91. (ticfc^ 9Konat6) of this month. — ©co. (SSanco) 
bank money. — C. M. (Sont)cntion6 * -DJunjf) Conven- 
tion money. '^— Sour. (Sourant) Curi^ency. — ff. {et 
sequ.) and the following {pages etc) — gob* (geboren) 
boni) also like the French nee preceding a lady's maiden- 
name. — gefi, (t) (gcftorben) died. — Jpr. (§fn) Mr. 
-r- ^rn. (^errn) to Mr. — i. 3. (im Sa^rc) in the 
year. — m. o. no. (mc^r ober wenigev) more or less. — 
n. 6^r. (na(6 S^rifto) after the birth of Christ. — bcr 
pp., ^fvr 9?. 31. Mr. so and so y ber pp. 9Wu0cr, the 
said MUller. — quafi. the thing or person in question. 

— ©♦ (Seite) page. — f. (ftc^e) (lat. v. vide) see. — 
@t.' (®anct) Sanct. — u. a. m. (unb anbere meljr) ^and 
others. — u. bgl. (unb bcrgleic^cn) and the like. — u. 
f. f. (unb fo fort) and so forth. — u. f. w. (unb fo n)oi^ 
ter) and so on. — P. @^r. (t>or Sf|r(Po) before the birth 
of Christ. — ^crgl. or vgi. (\)crgffid>e) compare. — t?. 
3* (t>origen 3al)red) last year. — t). 9K. (tjorigeii SRo* 
ndtd) last month. — it. &c. — g. 93. (jum SSeifpiel) for 
instance. — j. ©♦ (jum ©rempcl) for example. — la 
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addressing persons by their titles in letters ©n?. (^tox* 
— (Suer) Your, (Surer) Yovrs occurs; as, (Sw. @jccf flenj 
1/ovr ewellency. Sit)* SKajefiat (Sure ?B?aiffiat). yotir 
majesty. Similarly in documents, newsbapbbs etc . @« SH!« 
(Seine 9Jlaieftat) Hh Majaxty. — %. maU Ol^rc W^ 
ji^ftat) Her Majesty, — f. (foniglic^) r^a/. — * f. t {iai^ 
fftltd)) impenul. — i>^. or^ob. {S^e{jt\X\ Highness. *- !Sintbt 
(2)Mrd>lau(t)t/.verewmi»ifWf) Serene Highness f?fa --^ Olftera 
like A. D. {antto domini) in the year 6f tmr Lwd*-^ 
A. M. {071710 mu7ic/i) ?w the year of the worid^ — * NK 
obser%^e, — P. S. postscript are as in English. 

Section IIL THE ACCEKT OR STEESS. 

A. THE ACCENT IN SIMPLE WOEDS.. It has 

been repeatedly stated (See sound of the vowels 2, and,p. 3^ 
the sound of e) that the power of the Ger^)aii root vQwel^ 
demands the preservation of a soft and almost mute e 
in the second syllable of many words in which that t 
is not pronounced in English. Hence the predominance 
of dissyllabic simple words with gentle suffixes coht 
taining an c forms a characteristic feature of the Ger- 
man when compared with the English language. The 
intervening of these suffixes and also of many prefixes 
and little words with an e between stronger syllables^ 
not merely, prevents that harshness, complaiued of 
only where the nature of this soft e is not und^er- 
stood, and where the successive syllables are carer 
lessly pronounced with equal force, but it eve^i ren- 
ders the language mellow, imparts to it a fine musi- 
cal rhythm and makes it eminently fit for the render- 
ing of the complicated metrical forms of the ancienta. 
(See Section XXXII) Comp: !S)iefe bratjcn 'Wauner 
l)abcn alle jene grp^en ibaten c^ettjan, w^th These brave 
men have do7fe all those (yon) great deeds. 

(^rivac^e, beil'ge ^(wt^ tib ^angeS^ Arise, thou hol^^/lood ofson^y \ 

Unfe iauf((e fort in jlolicn SSJcacn, And rush forth, in proud wav^ 

3^a6 tocn bcr Wla^t bcB fiigen That b^ the might of the sweet. 

^(angeS sound 

@ld^ fit ttc i^M ^CXl flC JCgen . Each . heart may feel itself drcrnm . 
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The word Mm^tic^ aiivoy vhid ftem kUwto iwe- 1^ 
thQ only: strange idstanoe ^o£ a suiiflx »aecet>teclvanstetid of 
the root- :.'■,' 'j ', ,- \'^'w. . ;., .•; • ,, , .. 

Indeed',' do mocb is 'the lahgtiirg^-'aveirse* tri'a suc^ 
cession of. strong syllables thai' e'verf^ itt' the* t^^Ltir^sros 
of nartns ^hd^^Je^fit^^ ^ gfoft 'e o¥ a'^sy^llalble^ t?6nta}ning 
it id added to ■ twrtjg' natlitaliy ' fleVbid ''of "'it/' as ftanti 
man, mcMm mmfk)^^^m' tb^'^ah^^Uihx'fnm^ gut 
good, o^tte/ fJUtfittV' ftWteilt», ^iVr-^(%ifWctSoiiail\fbrth8^. ' 

% tM ACCENT ;^NriQpi^^^^ i« 

decidedly influenpecj. qy ..the.,.U>v* ^jfpl^^ned,, P^^ so 

1. in compound noyns, adjectives, verlis ajjid uume- 
rals the accent rests, ejitirejlj pif tl^e F|R^T'fCon}ponent, 
the second part beiug jUtterly red|ace(^ oq jj^eliali of the 
first . ®(ad'^au^^ ^citu5fvc^pt)^'\^t)auf'iai:j th^vifuU barf* 
\!ixi\% hardhearted^ ^Oiit^'^atm .,^a Aa/?a^, 'rc^i'ffrtigcn to 
justify y acfat'jebn^ ei^M^W;/ ffd)'j.cljii helpw 
4 & 5). Exceptions : bjmiiftcf'jjig (niiiseficprsX,^ merciful 
and the compouads\ ol sattcr li]^e Ci\i^}^i)\(* t^tost high, 
oUerliebft' (alderli^est) moMdear; sinu^rjy,. SUlcman'* 
nen Alemanni i, \xi hotJ^Wfnbuj/ ii?yrit)erfdb6n^ thei accent 
rests better on the fivst eop.pon^nt. Qthe^s .Hke unttr^ 
t^'nig submissive f, ipi<terj[)p/lcn i(? rf/?e(f( aij'e.. (explained 
under the Prefixes Section IV^ C> p. 2jj. , . .' ,! 

2. For the saiXke. xe^isan . ii> all woiird«i vith . prefixes 
not containing a soft i., the ^n^ix vsurpe :the accent 
of the whole word : al>'9f^c^n to go off, nu^'ftrfecn to go 
out, m\)t\)m tOi go in,. Slb'faC falUngi <?^.. (Xhose pre* 
fixes with e: i)f,,/mp, t\\t, ^\, c^t ,/^tt, my on their 
part again forming a aoftjenipg .elewemt^) Tj'here are 
some prefixes i^s^d with and without the accent, for 
these see Sectio^^lY3| C p. 29, . , , 

3. In the satne '.ibanner almost ,aUi:su;epixBs have^ 
either.no accent ^jt all, ^ja^ ,^t[X\^ stmdj^^ ((lucf-Itt^ lucky^ 
3un(^'llng youth, Slem'l)cit smallness, or at leaet a very 
subordinate accent, ^^l^fil'l^aft (part having) participient, 
wort'ncfam umtpme^ v§r«mb'fc^aft fhiendship^ SBi^'t^um 
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bishopric,^ Thie sufBxes ft (lat. ia) and tnr in the word 
offml>ar' manifest only, however, have the principal 
accent, as SIrjrnei' medicine^ J^eucbelei', hypocrisyy €cUv 
))frct' slavery^ similarly lei in rinrriei' m the sense of 
all the same (to a person)* 

4. However, in words composed with the d£mon- 
sTBATivE i^oNOUN or with the demonstrative adverbs 
t)ier here^ ba^ tort there ^ the Denionstrative has the 
accent whether it be 'the first or second part; tte^'feit 
on this side, nbtxhit^' moreover, bn'mit with that, 
h a'nacl) after that, iiacfet) e m' after that, b r m'nacf), t c m'* 
gcmfl^ according to, vorbem' before this,* ^icr'mit 
herewith, bort'l)in, la'ijin thereto, atl^ierS bonier' at 
this place. 

5. In all other compound adverbs, conjunctions and 
PREPOSITIONS the accent rests on the second component : 
bergan' vphill, bergab' downhill, f)crt>or' forth, vorftci;', 
t»oraud' before, I)crncicb' afterwards, nact)^cr' thereafter, 
inbe6'ffn meanwhile, gegfn'ubfr over against, u6crau6' 
exceedingly, juwi'tcr contrary to. The only exceptions 
are ol'fo thus, tcn'noc^ and yet, and the compounds of 
t)a(b, nial* and »art6 which are rather suffixes. 

6. In WORDS OF foreign origin the accent (because 
their formation was not readily understood) is mecha- 
nically placed on the last syllable, unless that syllable 
has been germanized as in Gtarac'tft; ©api'tal when the 
accent is given to the syllable preceding it* ^alM'inifd) 
balmy and (utt)e'rifd) Lutheran must also be explained 
from their use in Latin. (Deviations from this rule 
will be given in the list of suffixes , Section V.) . 

C. THE ACCENT IN SENTENCES being neither 
a matter of euphony nor of instinctive feeling , but alto- 
gether of a logical nature, rests of course precisely 
on the same word on which it is placed in English, no 
matter where these words may be placed in the Ger- 
man sentetice, as tc^ t)*ibe bcu 9Wflntt' flefct^cn, / huzie 
seen the man'. 

As the pupit, however, Is very apt from not undei-stancHng the 
Oennan sentence he xeada, to contract awkward «nd mechanical bar 
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bits, it is of the greatest importance that his exercises from the very 
beginning should be such as he can readily comprehend and in 
this respect the first course of *^ Dr. Ahn*s New and easy method^ is inva- 
luable. But even in using that book the pupil must be guarded agiCinst 
the following : 1. The accent resting in English on the objisct, as 
/ have seen the man\ and this object standing frequently at the end, 
the pupil is apt to place the accent in German mechanically on the 
last word although this will be found to be the verb ; as, ^(^ f}att ben 
!IRann gef e Vn instead of ^4 ]^a8e ttn Tlann* gcf^^n. 2. The pupil, 
commencing the sentence with a good will but not being able to cany 
it through, is apt to give undue force to the beginning and on the other 
hand to droop towards the end, as ber""®arten"M)l'' nici^t' felft lang, 
while logic demands the very opposite : brr (9arten ijl ni^t ff ^r ian^*, 
the garden is not very long'; id^' hin for <<l^ 6in^ / am' &c. Here it 
must be shewn again that the object of pronunciation and accentuation 
is best attained by the most moderate and gentle application. 3. From 
one or the other reason the articles knd prepositions which are the 
least accented parts of the sentence are generally pronounced with tin- 
due weight and in this regard too the pupil's attention must be care- 
fully supported: 

D. EMPHASIS may, of course, as in English be 
laid on any part of the sentence for which the speaker 
desires to claim the particular attention of the hearer 
apart from the logical nature of his communication ; as, 
!Der 3Kann' if} nic^t alt (the man but not the woman) is 
not very old. 2)er "iDJann ifi' n((l)t alt and ter 9Wann 
iji nid)t' al^ is* and is not' old, for instance in con- 
tradicting, ber SRann tft nic^t alt' (not old, rather young). 

Section IV. PREFIXES. 

(For details see Section XX & XXXI the facts gi- 
^ven here having mainly reference to accentuation and 
orthography.) 

The prefixes, properly component parts of the word 
are always distinctly syllabled by themselves, as be* 
rnben to end, be^faUen to befall, cnt-arten to degenerate, 
ab^fbrcc^en to break off, au^-at^mcn to exhale, bei^legen 
to lay by, j^u^fgen to lay to, ^ors^rennen to run before. 

A. INSEPARABLE PREFIXES are those which, 
like the English be in befall occur never otherwise 
than in composition with the word. Of these the fol- 
lowing seven have no accent: be (Engl, be), emp or eiU 
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(e, ex)y er (forthy thorovghhj), gc {y€Q)y t)ft (far, 
farther^ too far) ^x (expressing dissolution & destruc^ 
tion), (t)er sounds almost like fr^ jer like tsr.) Ex- 
amplee: fcfberfftt to deck, to cover, cnttecfeti to discover, 
cmpfangen to* receive, to obtain out of, entfpringeti to 
escape, ,crl)Itif)en to bloom forth, erfrieren to freeze to 
death, gelirigen to «ucQeed with, gewnnnen to win, t>er» 
bannrn to banish, ^ffmel)reti to increase, Derlciteii to mis- 
lead, jcrPrtuen to disperse, jertTftfn to crush, jnrfcljlrtgcn 
to smash. 

The word^ j^fnter behind and n)t^er against, con- 
trary, when prefixed to verbs, as w^Il. as all prefixes 
of foreign origin are inseparable and unaccented, as 
atbi'ren to add^ Soncert' concert^ ^kotrftant' protectant. 

Of the following four inseparable prefixes ant oc- 
curs only in 2lntli§ coviitenance and aJUtt>ortfn to answet^ 
and its derivatives, and is accented; mi^ (Eiigl. f^is or 
dis) is accented except in mi^fal'len to dtspieqse, ttiip 
glu'cfen and mi^ra'tbcu io fait, mipgon'nen to g?mdge^ 
nn (short, Engl, e, un, in) mostly accented (see below); 
ur (long, Engl, prime, elementary) always accented ex- 
cept in urplo^'licl) all upon a sudden unt) urfprung'Iic^ oi^- 
ginalfy. 

Note. The prefix m\, sometimes accented and sometimes not 
offers a real difficult}'. What Becker and his repeaters have said about 
it is simply evasive. The author can oflfer only the following results 
of his investigation as approaching the point as nearly, as possible^ 

Un has the accent. 1 . When followed by a simple noun , as Un'^ 
banf ingratitude, Un'gliirf misfortune , Un'menf^ brutal man; only taS 
Ihigcfaftr' the hap or random has the accent on the root. 2. In all ad- 
jectives derived from the above compounds, as un'fcattfBat ungratefulj 
im'gliiiftid^ unfortunate, un'mcnfd^Iic^ inhuman. The adverb unmenfd^V 
(i^ vaMly has the accent on the root. 3. un is accented in all com- 
pounds with simple adjectives, as un^etel ignoble^ un'fr^i unfree, un'ttjcife 
unwise, 4. In all adjectives in ig, as im'glaubig injidel, nn'xi^ii^ in- 
correcty except in unaBIa'ffig unremitting, m\\ixtVtiQ indisputable, tt«s 
ta'belig unblameable, and ui(^a('(tg innumerable, 5. In all adjectives 
in ifd^^ as mt'6ibUf(^ unscriptural, t^n'grammatifc^ ungrarrimatical. 6. In 
all adjectives in faut^ as un^bulbfam intolerant, un'tvegfaut pathless, 
except utiaufjalt'fam unrestrainable. 7. In all adjectives formed 
with present and past participles of verbs. When lb the latter the un 
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is followed by another prefix it is only accented when a contrary is 
asserted, as un6ctc(ft' not covered, un^bittdi not covered. * 

lln is generally not accented in the adjectives in 6ar and (1$ (un- 
less they are derived of nonns), as imfeJI'bar unfailing^ nnft^rO'ftc^ twi- 
mortal. When in these the un id followed \)y another prefix, the root 
has the accent, as Wihifse^^bax invincible , Ultvcrttmnb' bar immlncrable, 
unau8f)}rc$'(i$ unspeakable, unn^iberfte^'Iid^ irresistible^ uniuicteTtning's 
li^ irretrievable. In adjectives with unge ending in Ifd^^ un has the 
accent, as un'gebtaud^ti^^ un'getvc^nlfc^ unusual. 

B. SEPARABLE PREFIXES. All prefixes not 
included in the above list are called separable, be- 
cause they may or may not be joined to the verb of 
which they form a component, somewhat similar to the 
English ^ speak oiif and ^outspoken' 'set vp^ and 'up- 
sei\ Many adverbs and phepositions are used as se- 
parable prefixes; the latter are marked in the lists See^ 
tion VI oy asterisks, the former are given Section XX, 
Note 1. Separable prefixes oceurrbig in nouns, adjec- 
tives &c. are never detached, but only from verbs 
when the verb is npt at the end of the grammatical 
clause and then they invariably stand at the end 
themselves. Wherever the separable prefix stands it 
has the pkincipal accent not only in the word but even 
in the whofe clause; as, 3)a* ScbtlT tf^ ^ b'ge feqelK The s/up 
has sailed. 2Bann fcgelt ta^ Scbiff ab'? When does the 
ship sail? 3d) farm ed juc^t au6'fprcd)en* / cannot pro- 
nounce it. Sprid) e6 laut au^'. Pronounce it loudly. 
Die ®oat war e i n'gepflugt. The seed was plowed in. ^k 
!9?4nner pflui^en bit ®aat cin'. The men are pldwing in 
the seed. (The prefix ein stands for the prepositions 
in, inlo.) 

Of two ^e|)arable. prefixes farming a pOmpound, only 
the second is accented; asj, ^ev\) o r'flcff nt)et sent for th^ 
!)or()er'9efeiit>et sent before, prenmed, .t?ot a u ^'flefc^t 
presumed, au0cma»'.b€rgeftrfUt strewn asunder y seal- 
tered. 

C. WORDS USED BOTH AS SEPARABLE 
AND INSEPARABLE PREFIXES are the fallowing : 
burd^ through, dbef over, across^ .uui around, 09)er agaiu^ 
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down, unter widerf down, wU full and wiebrr again, 
back. These are separable and accented when their 
force in the compound is quite litebal^ as burc^'trin^ 
gen to get through. Der JReflen bcanfl burcb'. The rain 
got through; but they are inseparable and unaccented 
when the compound word has an abstract meaning, 
as t)urc{)t)rin'i]en to permeate, to pervade. Dad ©ift 
t)urcl)t) r i n 9 1' t)fn Drflanidimid* The poison pervades the 
organism. When followed by the siffn of the pa«t 
participle ge, or by the sign of the infinitive gu, these 
prefixes are always separable and accented, as ber Stegen 
wax t)urcl)'get)rungett, — bcgann burc^'jubringciu The 
rain had got through, — began to get through. Thus 
the verb fe$en to set with the separable prefix ubcr over 
means to put across, to cross a river. Hence: !Die 
gratijofcn fefttrn in SD?affc u'bct; — murben in 936tcn fl'bcr^ 
gcfeftt, — beganncu u'b e rgufe$cn. The French crossed in 
masses, — were crossed in boats, — begari to cross. 
On the other hand the inseparable compound ubcrfet'^ 
gen means to translate (words etc.); as, 2)ie granjofeii 
uberfet'jen mancl)ed SBuci), — ijabm uberfe^t', — imffen 
gu iiberfet'gem The French translate many a book, — 
have translated, — know how to translate. ' 

Not all compounds formed with these words have 
a double meaning; however either the meaning, or the 
position of the prefix according to the above rule will 
assist the pupil in finding the proper accent. Thus 
um'ttJcrfen to knock over, because literal, uinge'ben 
(p. part) surrounded, um'gegeben handed i^ound, helped 
on (a cloak), ^od'jlopfen, t) o ICjuftopfeu to stuff full, 
t) 1 1'ge fiopft (p. part.) stuffed full, voBbrfn'gen to ac- 
complish, ooUbrac^t' (p. part.) done, tD.ie'berge^oU 
(p. pari.) fetched back, n)ieber^o(t' (p: ]^Sirt.) repeated, 
u n ' t e rf^iagen to fold under, unterf d) I a ' g e n to em- 
bezzle. 

When prefixed to a simple substantive the above 
words are always accented, and remain so in the deri- 
vatives of such compounds, as Uiii'jianb circumstajnce, 
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unt'fiAnUic^ detailed, Un'terfc^ieb difference^ un'terfc^ieblti^ 
differently. 

Note 1. The use of Hntcr as a separable prefix, is not to be re- 
commended; expressions like ({tt'tergc^en to go to a back room, ^{n^s 
t i T^Tingm to swallow being inelegant. 

2. $ot is unaccented only in tojor^an^ben at hand, tocttieff^nc^ 
excellent; tfCTjiig'ti^^ pre-emifient, 

. 3u k separable and aeceoifced. in verbs as git'fe^en 
lo look at,' Ui) fa^ gu^ I looked at. It is also aceenied 
in all other words except in the adjective gufrie'brn con- 
tented , and in all. compounds of prepositions and ad- 
verbs. 3u 0^) ^^4 ^ ^® ^^^^ ^ '^^^ INFINITIVE, must 
be distinguished from the separable prefix ju, and is 
never accented, as gu'jufe^eiu 

Section V. SUFFIXES, DERIVATION. 

LEADING REMARKS. !• modification op the 
VOWEL. — Derivation in the widest sen^e does not mean 
alone the formation of words from roots by adding one 
or more sufQxes (child, childish ^ childishly, childish- 
ftess); — but also the plurals of nouns, (children from 
child), the comparatives and superlatives of adjectives 
(elder^ eldest ftom old) and even the tenses of verbs 
{sing^ sang, sung) may be -considered as derived forms. 
In all ihese forms there appears in German, analogous 
to the above English illustrations y yet far more exten- 
sive than in any other language sprung from the San- 
scrit, the peculiar phenomenon of a change of the 
VOWEL which in the three first mentioned forms is li- 
mited to its MODIFICATION,, that means the blending of 
a, 0, u unt) nu with the sound of c or rather i, as 
SRann man, mdnnlid) manly, ^&nnec men^ a(t old, alter 
elder, hltt^ eldest. In the vmbs both a coniplete 
change and the modification of the vowel occurs: fmgen 
to sing, fang sang, jjefungeu sung, f&nflc (/) sang. 

The pupil must however understand at once that 
these phenomena, with rare exceptional occur only in 
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Bueh .WQi^dff aB may be oonBidered to have existed al- 
ready in the most ancient stage of the language, and 
may be recognized by their expressing the most primi- 
tive aotioms, whence in decleasiion and conjugation they 
are comprised under the ianoient or prittiary also called 
the STRONG form. See Section XllX, XVI, XXI. 

'these changes, far from being irregularities, vastly 
contribute to the simplicity, distinctness and even to 
the beauty of thdJangnagev in as far aa they obviate 
the wse lef:: lumberioig ' tet-mitiktitms , facilitate brevity 
and terseness of copstmction smd exhibit the sonorous 
vowttlfi. ia. their musi^ vitality^ as, for instance, in the 
very .word signifying speech : fpi;ecl)en to sftauk, fprid) 
speak, fpracb spakii; <Sprac^' language, fpracbf should 
spt^ak, gefproc^cn spoken j. Q]>mdj ^jfing, <Sprucl)C A-ay- 
ings,*) 

2. /Aj3 r^g«i?48 P^RiVA'tip^j iq the coau»on accepta- 
tion of the term, the pupil having to deal with deriva- 
tives butnevei* to /l?f^ them, it suffices for all practi- 
cal purpose's* tb sftatfe that in derivatives • formed w ith suffixes 
the modification of the VOwel is of common thouo^h not iu- 
variable (jcourrence and that the original word may b^ found 
by takihg awdy the mifflxes and the modifiration. The 
general tot^ m the Suffixes may be learded from the 
exariiples given according to the English analogies, as 
far ais auch exist. ' . 

3. Iti pronouncing' and syllabling the suffix is se- 
parated froni' the wtjrfl" only when beginning with a 
consonant^ as fmt*Hc() childlike^ \>\h\u\\&) bluish. If the 
suffix commences with a vowel it receives the last con- 
sonant of the precedi'n^' syllable , as fimtifc^ childuh, 
famtlji *a«rfy, [a^btn td' load, giVtifj kind (from gut good); 

' * Tfid' t^rtti ' andent noiinft, verbs ete.' oiight not to h&ve hten 
abandQPed, aA it nviterially aide the pupil in rAmemberiag tbie words in 
which, change,. »pdr modification of the vqwbI opcnrs* That these ia 
some forms are of a comppativelv late developement does not matter, 
as the etymological law of ttie phenomenon pre-existed , and in the 
case of 1ih« Angld-49aKon atid'the ancient Norse langnages appears in 
opevation ii.the mQst ^Qdif^tHter^iy ve^AsA- 



bttt again it is separated when the preceding sylhibie 
endfi in a vowel; as, 8)rau*cr brewer, ti)auM'(f dewy. 

4. German suflfizes are not accented, or they are 
sEMi-accented if they contain the vowel a or u, whilst 
those of foreign origin have the principal accent. The 
exceptions in either case are marked in the lists. 

A, ADJECTIVE-SUFFIXES: bar (accented in 
offcnbar' mahifest); c, en, er, cm, b^ift, id)t, i<j, ifc^, Ilc^ 
and (t(t)t, film, also cnb in present participles and rn, t 
or ft in past participles, used as adjectives. Fo- 
reign: (all accented) abfl, ciX, ant, fir or air, ar, cJ, fll, 
if, il, v^f od &c. Examples: bar in banfbar (thankbea- 
ring) grateful, brnfbar (thinkable) imaginable, trinfbar 
drinkable; — e — euphonic in b6fe wicked, base, mube 
tired, weary, wciff wise etc.; — en and n in golben of 
gold, golden, ftlbern of silver, silvery, iDoUrn woolen; 
— cr m blttrr bitter, fid)cr secure, berliner of Berlin, 
loiiboner of London ; — cm in cifcrit made of iron, ftf i^ 
nmi made of stone; — i)aft in fc^am^aft modest, leb^aft 
lively, meifter^aft masterly; — ic^t in rcflulc^t rainy, neb^ 
lidjt (nebulous) foggy; — Ifl in artiij mannered, flufflg 
fluent, liquid, fanbifl sandy, winbif) windy; — ifd^ in 
bib(ifd) biblical, finbifct) childish, nfirrifci) foolish; — (ic^ 
in miij (old*like) elderly, finMtc^ childlike, miitteriic^ 
motherly, t>aterlici) fatherly; — licftt in gflblicf)t, grun* 
lic^t slightlv yellowish, slightly green; — fain in folj]« 
fam tractable, furc^tfam timid, n)onnefain blissful, win- 
some. Participles: bi(bmb cultivating, fashioning, U* 
benb living, warmenb warming; — flcbunbcn bound, t>cr* 
bunbrn obliged, erfc^Iagen sbin, grbilbet educated, be« 
iebt enlivened, 

« 

Note. German suffixes, are often added to words of foreign ori- 
gin ; the accent then rests on the syllable preoeding the German suffix ; 
as, ))rrfen)ii'6ai preservable, t^catra'Mf^ thsiatrical, maniti'li^ mannerly. 

B. AD VERBIAL SUFFIXES ; enbd, lid), Itngd, 
ma(d/ n)Artd; as,' enbd in eilriibd speedily, nirflenbd no- 
where, (Irgenb any) tJolImbd wholly; — lid) in folrtlicb 
consequ^tlj, fur3lid) a short time ago, u>al)rlid) verilv; 
ixw^i ia l^auptlingd head foremost; rittliiifl^ a-stcaddle, 
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fdtljngd from the side; — in a W in eirtfimiifd once, f^e* 
infli^; tjormafd formerly; — wartd in rflcfwartd back^ 
wards, ffitwSrt^ sideways. t)orirflrtd forwards. 

C. NUMERAL. SUFFIXES (partly with adjeo 
tive force): en6, crki, facfc, ihiti^, mnl; as, erftcn* firstly, 
britten^ thirdly, einerfei of one kind, breifriej of three 
kinds, eiufac^ simply, ^ierfiltig fourfold, einmal once, 
trcimal thrice. 

D. SUBSTANTIVE SUFFIXES. Of these the 
followin|2^ indicate gender; 

1. THE MASCULi:SrE: era, i(\, m, I'mj ti*, 
fain; foreign: ain, ant, ent, eur, or (not accented in the 
singular, plur. o'rcn; as, Doc'tor, Docto'rcn doctors) etc., 
etc. Examples : era only in 2lt(yein and Dt)em breath ; — 
ta in Xm\] king, Stettit} radish; — tng in (Sc^iUing 
shilling, ^cring herring; — (infl in Sun^jlincj (from 
iuUii young) youth, Roping (from §of court) courtier; 
— Scbwa^^ling (from fc^noac^. weak) weakling; - rid) 
in ®anffri(i (from ©an^ goose) gander, SButljericb (from 
28ut^ rage) tyrant. — fam only in Salfarn balm,. ®e* 
^orfam obedience, ®waftrfain custody. 

2. THE FEMININE: ei (accented), ^eit, in or 
inn, feit, ((feaft, uiig; foreign; anj, cnj, Jc, it (some- 
times unaccented, masculine in J^at^clit Boman Ca- 
tholic), ion, m, uv etc. Examples : — ti ( — y ) in SSruue* 
rei' brewery, gif(i)crei' fishing, fishery, dteitecei, cavalry; — 
I)cit ( — hood) in ifinD^eit childhood, Sferiften^tlt Christen- 
dom, gi:fil)cit freedom, 3Wf^rl)fit majority, SBenfe^^eit 
mankind, SSa^r^eit truth; — in (indicating a female 
position) JConigin queen, .^errin mistress, ®r&ftn eoun- 
tess, ?6n)in lioness; — feit ( — city) SBa^r^afrigfelt vera- 
city, ^euiflffit novelty, ^errlic^cit lordliness, splendour, 
gre untlid^feit kindness) ; — fdjaft (—ship) grmnbfc^aft friend- 
ship, ©rfl^erfc^aft brotherhood, 5)iannftt)afr crew, ^rr* 
fcbaft dominion; — ung (— ing) 8?ed)nung reckoning, S3ar* 
nung ' warning , B^fiung fastness, fortress @rfAUung cold, 
®enefung recovery, SBirfung effect. 

Note. It will be seen that the English suffixes do toot always meet 
the corresponding forms in (German, and therefore the pnpil must 
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not conjecture too freely , and should altogether abstain from forming 
derivatives. Comp. ^^ripens^cit Christendom, Mth (SbTipcn^t^uUt 
Christianity, (BUi^'f^tii equality with Sa(rf(^ein(i((sfeit likelihood^ etc.) 

3. THE NEUTER is indicated by *cn (eleven) 
and Ictn which with the modification of the root vowel 
form the diminutives, generally employed as terms of 
endearment. Foreign: mciU, b, ium pi. ien (the last 
leaves the accent on the preceding syllable; as, @tu'btum 
study, <Stu'tten studies). Examples: SRann man, ^&nn^ 
(ben manikin, 23atfr father, SSfttcrc^m darling father, 
Gutter mother, ^utterd)fn dearest mamma, ^anb hand, 
4^ant)ct)rn little hand, ^aud house,' ^audd)fn unb ^&ud^ 
lein little house, Dorf village, 3)6rfc|»en pretty little vil- 
lage. 

Note 1. Before both suffixes the terminations e and en are omitted; 
as, $(ume flower, ^(iim^c^eit and IBIiinuCdn floweret, ^aben thread, 
Jviib'C^cn and 7^dts(etn little thread, 0)arten garden, (^art^^^n and (^'ix{:i 
(ctn little garden, iRofe rose, [Kb8s((en and ^{oSsIetn sweet little rose. 
If the root ends in a guttural; as, ^u(^ book, ^a^^gen carriage, either 
(ctn is used; as, $uc^(etn little book, ^2S^ag(ctn little carriage, or both snf'- 
Axes are combined in ((c^cn ; as, ^uc^dc^en^ i2&age(c^en. 

Note 2. The suffix [dn is rather quaint and less usually employed 
than ci^en^ as it occurs in Luther's translation of the Bible in a manner 
similar to the Engl, hath, speaketh, fot instance „^a^tt tit ilinblein ju 
lliir fcmmcn." * Let the little ones come tome.' „'^a, ^txt, o6cr bO(^ 
effen tit «£>itnMein oon ben STofamUin, bie t)cn i^rer ^tttn Zif^t 
fatten. " ^ Truth, Lord: yet the dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from their 
masters table* (Comp. the Greek text.) 

4. The following substantive suffixes occur with dh^fe- 
BENT genders: tt , txi, cnt); el, er, ic^t, nt^, fal, fel, t^um 
and numerous foreign suffixes. Examples : — be in 93e^ 
^orbe (f) authorities, ®ebaube (n.) building; — en in 
non-derivatives; as, 9J8aflen(m.) waggon, Stegen (m.) rain, 
® fen (n.) iron ; — ent in Slbenb (m.) evening, lugenb (f.) 
virtue, 2)u^enl)(n.) dozen; — el (frequent in non derivatives) 
^iifjcl (m.) hail, ?RangtJ (f) mangle, ©egcl (n.) sail; — 
er in ©arfer (m.) baker, JReiter (m.) rider, !Dauer (f.) du- 
ration, geuer (n.) fire; — ic^t in A^abic^t (m.) hawk, 
^el^ric^t (n.) sweepipgs; — ni^ in 2Bi(biu^ (£) wilder- 
ness, Silbni^ (n.) likeness; -r- fftl in 3^cubfal (f. and n.) 
trouble, distress, 2)ranfl[a( (n. from ^xan^ throng) op- 
s' 
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pression ; — frf in 3)etd)ff I (f.) pole, ®ett){nfel (n.) whin- 
ing;— tbum ipSrrt^um (m.) error, 2Bad)6t^um (n.) growth. 

E. SUFFIXES OF INFINITIVES. All verbs 
of German origin have n in the infinitive as liil)en to 
load, boijxm to bore, t&{)\tn to cool, raufdjeii to rush 
etc. A diminutive form occurs in fin; as, lac^c(n to 
smile from (ac^en to laugh; and a frequentative in rrn; 
as, TOtmmern to whimper, gittern to tremble. Verbs deri- 
ved from nouns in ( or r form the infinitive by adding 
a simple n ; as, n<i()eln to nail from 92ngc( nail^ feurrn 
to fire from gfuer jfire, ' 

Verbs of foreign origin take the suffix i r e n which 
is accented in all its inflectional forms; as, bemcuftriren 
{demonstrare) to demonstrate, bociren (docere) to lec^ 
tare, afjiren {agere) to act, ))oIiren (polire) to polish; 
f^mboliftren to symbolize, nmuftren to amuse, c^armiren 
to charm, franfiren to pre-pay. In regicrcn (regere) to 

govern, and fpajteren (spatiari) to walk about, i has 
een germanized into ie. In grunbiren to ground, to 
size, ^albiren to halve, ^nntiirn to handle, ^auftren to 
hawk about, fc^attiren; to shade, etc., the root is German. 

Section VI. THE PREPOSITIONS 

are here introduced, as a certain number of them, Bxe frequently used 
as separable prefixes, and as an early familiarity with them is of the ut- 
most advantage to the student. 

LEADING REMARKS. 1. The prepositions pre- 
cede their objects; as, in Mi ^aud, into the house; 
gu meinem greunbe, to. my friend; except in a few cases 
stated in the lists, when they immediately follow the 
object; as, meinem 36unfc^e nadi), according. to my wish; 
S^rem aSitten entgegen; contrary to your will. They 
can, therefore, never be separated from their object, as 
in the English, the matter that you speak of. 

2. When thus used as reai. prepositions, they are 
invariably the least accented words in the sentence; 
except when fhey are particularly enophasized; as, @r 
ftanb t>or unb nic^t jointer mir» He stood before and 
not behind me. 
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8. But If employed as separable pbefixes, (see Sec- 
tion IV, B) which is easily seen from their being eith^ 
joined to the verb, or placed separately at the end of 
grammatical clause, they have generally the stron- 
gest accent in the sentence; as, §d) ri)iU aud'fle^cn, / 
will go out SBfr flmgrn bicfen ^Sorgen aud'. We went 
out this morning. 

The prepositions which can be used as separable 
prefixes, are marked by asterisks. The sense of the 
compounds which they form cannot be conjectured, but 
must be carefully ascertained from the dictionary, 

4. Sometimes one preposition, placed before the ob- 
ject, and a second placed immediately after the object, 
form a combination with a force essentially different 
from that of either of them taken separately; as, nad) 
t)cm ©tranbe / to the shore ; but nad) be m ©tranbe j u, 
towards the shore, (See C. Combinations of preposi- 
tions). Sometimes a demonstrative adverb occurs in 
place of the second preposition; as, nac^ ber ©ee ^in^ 
towards the sea, 

A. GOVERNMENT OF THE PREPOSITIONS. 

1. PREPOSITIONS GOV£K2IIMQ THE GENITIVK. 

onftatt or fiatt— instead of. 

bifffeit— on this side of. 

jenfcit— on the other side of 

^alben or ^alber, (following its case)—for the sake of, 

on account of. 
au^er^alb— outside of. . 
inncr^alb — within, inside of. 
ober^alb — above. 
unterl)a(b— underneath, below, 
fraft— by virtue of. 
laut— according to. 

niittelfJ or vermittflfi— by means of, (with an instrument), 
lun . . . n)jflcn; as, urn ®otte0 willen—for God's sake; 

for the sake of. 
ungeac^tet— notwithstanding. 
itntDctf, unfern— not far from. 
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t>enit69C — by the power of, by dint of. 

w&ftrent — during. 

toegen, (ob, obsolete)— on account of, because of. 

gufolge — in consequence of, according to, (governing the 

genitive when preceding its object), 
(unbcfd^abet —without prejudice to, may be introduced 

here on the same grounds as ungrnc^teL These, as 

well as WQtn, occur both before and after their 

objects). 

^alben/ toiUm, and sometimes a^egcn, if used after 
personal pronouns, form compounds with the genitive 
of the latter. The final r of the genitive is then changed 
into*t for the sake of euphony; as, meinet^alben, for my 
sake; tl)rct^)alben, for her sake, or for their sake; 3t)rct* 
^alben; for your sake ; beinetmiden^ for your (thy) sake ; 
unff rtn)IBf n , for our sake; ©uretweflcii, for your sake; 
beinetn)tUen/ for your (thy) sake; (iDee^alb, bediD^gen)* 

"2. PREPOSITIONS GOVERNING THE DATIVE. 

* au6 — out of, from, of, (consisting of), 
auper — without, (out of), except, besides. 

* bet'— at, by, near, with, 
binnen— within. 

•entgegen — (following its object), towards, against, con- 
trary to. 

^flegenuber — over agaiitist, opposite to, (often following 
its object). 

gemftp — (following its object), agreeably with. 

*mit— with, along with, (by). 

*nacb — after, to, (with the place), according to, (in 
the latter sense often following its objects). 

nSd)ft— next to. 

ncbfi — together with, (Dr. 2!. ncbfi %va\\, Dr. and Mrs. A.) 

fammt, Expressing appertenence) together with, along 
with. 

fett — ever since. 

wn — of, from, by, (caused by, made by). In compounds 
the separable prefix ab off, is substituted for )>on* 
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Note. IBcit 0/ replaces the genitive of «uch words, of which a 
genitive proper cannot conveniently be formed; as, bad $olf t?on 
%mi, the people of Parh ; tic ^^Slfte DOW ftffcfll, the half of Meven. 

*JU — at, by, on, to, for (after materials out of which 
the object is to be made; as, The timber for the 
building, £a^ ^o(j ju bein @rb&ubf), for (with the 
design or object). 

gufolge— according to, (governing the dative only when 
following its objedt). 

*}tt»ibfr— (fdlowing its object), contrary to. 

The prepositions ihtt^t (along) and tro^ (in spite of) 

are used with the genitive and dative indiscriminately. 

3. PRKFOSITION8 aOTKRNIHp THE ACOU8ATIVK. 

* bur* - through, by. 

fur — for (instead of), and for (foUowing articles to be 

consumed by the object; as, The food for the cow, 

lDa6 gutter fur bie ^t); The water for the engine, 

Da^ ffiaffcr fur btc ©iiifchinc). 
gegen— towards, (both in a friendly and hostile sense), 

against, ciHnpared. with, 
fljn — towards, to. 
ot)nf — without, 
fonber (obsolete)— without 
*u«i — about, round, for, at, (with the time; as, Um 

funf U^r, At five o'clock). 
Wiber — against. (Observe the adverb wieber, again). 

93td (till) nU((in(( (along), if not in connexion with 
other prepositions, require the accusative, in which case 
entlaug follows its object. 

4. PREPOSITIONS GOVERXIKO THE DATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE. 

These prepositions if used with reference to place 
govern the Dative when ^ being in or at a place' is 
expressed; as, ^JOtan tangt in brm Sante. They are dancing 
in the hall (being in the hall). They govern the Ac- 
cusative when 'motion towards the object' is expressed; 
as, 3(^ fain tn ben @aal. / came into the hiUl. But 
their government is indefinable when they are used 
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without reference to place. They are then, indeed, 

most generally construed with the Accusative, the 

Dative being more suggestive of place; but a good 

dictionary should be applied to in each case. 

* ail— on, at, beside; (with the ace.) to (tcnF an micb, 
tliink of me). 

*auf— upon, on (the top of), at, in. 

bhitcr— behind* 

*in (in composition fin) — in, (with the ace.) into. 

nebcn—at the side of, beside, (with things of a similar 
nature). 

*iibfr — above, beyond, on, over; (with the ace.) across, 
about. 

*untfr—- below, beneath, among, under. 

*t)or — in the front of, before, (t)or governs the Da- 
tive wjien referring to time) ago ; as, ^ox bre i '^aiff 
m\, three years ago,' with (blcicb tor Sc^rccf; pale 
vrith fright). 

jnjifitcn — between, among, betwixt. 

B. CONTRACTIONS WITH THE DEFINITE ARTICLE 

occur in the following cases:— nm, trim, im, t»ont, jum, 
instead of an*, btu, in*, \)on*, ju*b c m ; jur instead of gu 
t>er; and/ aufd, burcbd, fnx^, in^, ubcx^, ume, t)or6, in- 
stead of an*, auf*, bur*:!, fur>, ubcr*, urn*, t)or*l)a6. 
Other contractions are less suitable. 

C. COMBINATIONS OF PREPOSITIONS. 
(See leading Remarks 4.) 

Two prepositions occur combined in the following 
manner: 

1. ju, in the sense of towards; — along with nac^, 
@r fcbwanun nad) ttwx Stranbe f^n. He swam towards the 
shore; — with auf, if the motion is directed to a more 
limited point; 3fiir (icuertcn auf bad ^Ux ju. We stood 
in for the pier. Sr fling auf bad ?icfet gn. He went in 
the direction of the light. @i> fommt auf mid) gu. She 
is coming towards me, She is coming up^ to me. 
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2. 3luf and an, when employed in connexion with 
.t)on; denote commencement; as, 9ion SuQenb auf gcglaubr, 
Believed from childhood; 93om ®cmeinrn auf gebient; 
Sisen from the ranks. 93on tirfrm Sage an tarn tx t&glic^* 
From this day forth he came daily. 93on bier an mirt 
Dad iant fruc^tbar. From this place the country be^ns 
to be fertile, 

3. Sib; on the other hand, along with t)on^ denotes 
ceasing; as, 9{on SRorgen ab foQ fein €c^tff mf)x pafftren* 
From to-morroW no vessel is to pass. 

4. 8lud, along with tJOli, is used with the point or 
'station whence an action is managed or directed; as, 
aSon biefem §uflel aud leitete 9?apolfon* bie Sdjlacbt, From 
this hill Napoleon directed the battle. 93on SRom aud 
befjerrfcbten tie ^apPc tie 3Be(t. From Rome the Popes 
ruled the world, ^on ineinem genfter au^ fawn man tie 
(Sec fc^eiu From my window one can see the sea. SSon 
®runb aud jerftort, Totally destroyed (of structures); 
(93on t)orne herein falfc^, Wrong from the very outset;) 
aSon innen ^eraud, Developing from within. 

5. 3w, an, "OCX, auf, &c., are used along with bi6, 
to denote the measure or degree to which an action ex- 
tends; as, SBid ju biefem 5j3unfte, Up to this point; SBId 
ani anbere (Snbe, Down to the other end. SBir t)«rfolgten 
fie bid \>ox bie it^ore ber Sejiuiig. We pursued them to 
the very gates of the fortress. 8id auf biefcn Sag, To 
this very day; 5Ra^ bid auf bie ipaut, Wet to the skin; 
@etreu bid gum 2;obe, Faithful to death; IBid fiber ben 
SR^fin, Even across the Rhine. 

(In phrases like gur I^iir ^ereinfommen , jum genfter 
{yinaudtpringen, the herein, I)inaud, &c., are separable pre- 
igxes to the verbs fommen, fpringen, &c.) 

6. With prepositions referring to plac^, the adverbs 
^in, away from tne speaker towards another object, and 
4er, towards the speaker, both indicating the general di- 
rection, are frequently employed; as, S)ie €(iiffe fegein 
ncii) granfreid) ^in. The ^hips are sailing away towards 
France, (gie fommen Don ©nglatib ^er. They come from 
the direction in which England lies, ©egen ben Slequa^ 
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tor ftin. Towards or approaching the equator; ((Si'e mar^ 
fcbirteu nuf 33elArab (06. They marched upon Belgrade, 
lo^ denoting hostility). 

Observe also the phrases )>on bonbon l^tx, t>en 93rr^ 
tin i)er ; as, ^d) fcnne t^R i^en Berlin .l^er. I know him, 
having met him at Berlin. SBon SUterd l^rr^ Of old,* 
ibrmerly. 

D. USE OF THE PREPOSITIONS. 
(Chiefly as a reference in translating from English into German.) 

Note 1. The third personal prononn it, pi. them, when referring 
to things, as well as the Indefinite Snbstantire-Demon strati ve this, that, 
cannot be construed with prepositions preceding them in German, as 
in Engl, mth it, for them, after this, against thai, and for these combi- 
nations Section VIII, Remarks on the personal pronoun, and Sec- 
tion XI, A. The indef. Demonstr., c. must be referred to. 

Notes. The use of present participles, introduced by preposi- 
tions ; as, instead of seeking, without listening, for doing so, being alto- 
gether foreign to the German language, the pupil, in rendering such 
phrases must consult Section XXV, D, the Participles. (See, however, 
below 2, Time, m.) 

A noun or pronoun with a preposition governing; it, 
is called an adverbial jsxpression, the relations of place, 
time, cause, manner etc. being expressed by such 
phrases with adverbial force. Comp. : Hn this pluce 
with * here',' 'at that time? with Hheti' ; ^in this mannet^^ 
with Hhtts\ etc. Adverbial ej^pressions, however im- 
portant in a statement , (for instance , a man unth or 
without faith) are not essential for the formation of a 
sentence. They can afford no light as to its principal 
idea, but when taken up as they occur, are very apt 
to increase th.e difficulty of the translation. The stu* • 
dent should, therefore, avoid dealing with them, until 
he has found the subject, the verb and its object or 
objects which are simple cases, that is, not introduced 
by prepositions. After having found these essential 
parts of the sentence, the adverbial expressions will be 
easily arranged. 

As the application of the prepositions is altogether 
idiomatical, it demands the strictest attention and 
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reference to a good dictionary for the adyerbial ex- 
pressions given along with the verbs. For the position 
of the adverbial expressions in sentences, see Section 
XXX, Rules on the construction of Sentences, C. The 
following hints are intended to assist the advanced pupil 
in rendering correctly some adverbial expressions of 
most common occurrence, for which the meanings given 
with each preposition in the lists may not be sufScient. 

1. BZPRBSStONS BBrBBRING TO PLACE. 

a. RESIDING tn a certain conntry, city, street, house etc., re- 
quires { n ; as, in ^(^ottfanb, in Scotland ; in (^tinbux^, in Edinbargb ; 
in bem i>otc(, in the Hot^l. With small places in the conntry^ iU at 
IB nsnal ; as, ^u 9l6bot6forb^ at Abbotsford. Residing at thk bousk op 
A PKRSON or being there on a call, requires Bci (Dat.); as, 34 ^^^ff^t 
M tttetnem ^n!cl. I live with my uncle ; iSx toax Ui mil. He was at 
my house. Sir waren Bei bem 9{otar. We were at the notary's. 
3^ faufte e8 bei bem ^anbler. I bought it at the grocer's; bei cinec 
^orftfcaU/ at a market-woman's. Observe: }u<&aufc, at home; (it 
ifl ni(^t ^u 4^<iufe. He is not in. coming fbom or sEixa of the above re- 
quires tion, except, coming from a country, where auS is more com- 
mon ; as, i^x font au^ (fnglanb ^nxud. He came back from England : 
»on ©ettin, ?5ariS, of Berlin, Paris. Notice: auf ber Se(t, o«f 
C^rben^ in the world , auf tie fS^di, into the world, an^ ber Sc(t, t}on 
bet drbe, out of the world ; (luf bem Sanbe^ in the country, (not in 
town) ; auf baS Vanb, to the country ; toon bem I'anbe, from the 
country; in bet or in bie @tabt, in or into town; au% bet £tabt, from 
town ; auf bem JDotfe, auf baS JDotf, in or to a village, (village-life.) 

» 

6. GOING OR REPAIRING TO a certain country, city, street, 
building or house, simply to reach it, requires nad^ (Dat.); as, 
nd4 X)eutf4tanb, to Germany; na4 bet (B^wti^, to Switzerland; 
na4 ^etlin, to Berlin; na(^*bet ®eorgcnpta§e, to Georgenstrasse; 
na4 ^umeto aci^tie^n, to number eighteen; na<^ bet difenba^n* to the 
railway-station; na^ «^aufe ^t^tn, to go home. 9kn lauft na(i^ bet 
ilitd^e. They are running towards the church. 

(9la(^ is al^o required with going or asking pok persons or things ; 
as, na^ bem i)cctex, for the doctor, dt f(^i(£te md) mix, He sent 
forme; nac^ einem Suc^e, for a book.) 

GOING TO PERSONS requires j u (Dat.)^ 3* gelje jtt mdnem 
Stubet. I am going to my brother; }um IDoctot, to th6 physiciltn (for 
advice). 34^ tomme motgen ^u 3^nen. I shall come to your house tor 
morrow. B^idtn Bie )u mit. Send to my housa coming from the 
above, always bcn^ except countries, where a it 8 may be preferred; as, 
au8 bet ^dfttitii, from Switzerland. 
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c. GOING TO (UP TO) ANY OBJECT, requires Jtt ; jur Z^ux. 
to the door; ju b(t» ^aumt, to the tree; jum iBrunmn, to the well. 
Going forward to meet persons or things hoth with an amicable and 
hostile intention, is rendered by the preposition entgegen, prefixed 
to the verb (with the Dat.)- ^ie fatiien und etttgegen. They came to 
meetns. @e^e beinrm ®rf(l^i(fc tmnniid^ entgrgen. Go, manfully to 
meet thy fate. (See above, p. 40. combinations, auf — ju.) 

d. Merely being in or entering any building tir enclosed place, 
hall, room etc., apart from its purposc, requires in. (Dat. and 
Ace), and coming out op it, au6; as, Bit fiiic^tetcn f\^ In lit 538rfe. 
They took refuge in the exchange-building. liDte itrup^en toaxtrt tm 
^orfe jjoftirt. The troops were posted in the village; im 4^Aufe, in the 
house; ini Baalt, in the hall; in bet Siud^t, in the kitchen; im ©ate 
ten^ in the garden. (Sr rannte au8 bent •f^aufe. He ran out of the 
house. 

e. Being in or going to public places , for the purpose cff being 
instructed or entertained there, is expressed by in (D & A.). Such 
are: tie ilird^f, the church ; bie <Sc^u(e, the school; bie ^erfammCung^ 
the meeting; bie (Scfeflfd^aft, the party, company; baS (Concert, the 
concert; baS S^eateT^ the theatre, etc. coming from the same, requires 
au^ (Dat.); as, €te gejcn in bie i^trc^e. They are going to church; 
€ie fontmen awS ber JRirc^e. They come from church, ^ad) bet ilirci^e^ 
na^ ber ^^nit, is less correct (See above, 6); jut Siix^t, jut ^d^nCe 
ge^en, properly means, to be a churchgoer, to attend school. 

/. On the other hand , a u f (Dat. & Ace.) with being in or at, 
or going to a place, and toon (D.) with coming/roiw, is used with: bie 
llnitoetfitat/ the university, bad C9l;uinaftum, the gymnasium, and other 
academical institutions, (bnt $iofc{fcr, Setter an ber Unitoerfttat etc., 
professor, teacher in the university etc.) ; and besides with places where 
people ENJOY themselves or transact business, independently of in- 
stractors or performers ; as, bet ^aU, the ball, bie $rotttenabe^ ber 
^pajiergang. the public walk , bie iaf(t , the hunt ; ber ^olxH, the 
market; bie ^tTa§e, the street; ber SBeg ^ the road ; ber $fab^ the 
path; bie ^orfe, the exchange; bie $ofi, the post; bad 9{at((au8, the 
town-ball; bie fp^arabe, the parade; bie ^ad(^e, the guard. Similarly, 
auf bet ^elt, in the world ; auf bie ^e(t, intx> the world ; auf bem 
Retbe, auf ba8 geib, in or t<^ the field (for work etc.); but im %iXtt, 
in'd %t{t, being in, or taking the field (in a campaign). Notice: itt 
ber or bie toornef^mc, gele^rte 2C. Selt^ in or into the fashionable, 
learned etc. world. 

g. TOPOGRAPHICAL VICINITY is expressed by ^ e i , near, or 
in ber 9Ja5« to en, in the neighbourhood, of'^ as, ^orento bei ^taiptl, 
Sorento near Naples;* ber 9htl^uT'd €i^ in ber Wd^t Don (Ibin^urg, 
Arthur's Seat near Edinburgh ; or by untoeit (Gen.) not far from; 
unwrit ber SRiinbung bed ^tronteS, not far from the mouth of the 
river, travellikq to one place by another, is expressed by ii6er 
(Ace.) ; Sir gingen tiBer iDrrdben unb SRitnc^en na^ bem fR^dn. We 
went to the £hine by Dresden and Munich. 
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h, ON, ON THE TOP OF, 18 rendered bj auf ; as, auf bent Bttge, 
on the hill ; auf btn ^erg, to the top of the hillj auf ber 0ee, on the 
sea (in ^te, at sea). ^a% @<(tff iief auf ben <&tTanb. The vessel ran 
ashore; auf ben ©runb. took the groond.-^On, beside, touching at, 
an; as, granffurt ant SRain, Frankfort on the Maine; am linfenltfet. 
on the left bank; am dlanbe, on the brink of; am l^anbc , on or near 
the land, shore. 9( n (D. & A.) is on the whole used to express pro* 

XIMITT of objects OF DIFFERENT CHARACTER ; aS, ^l flC^t OH bCt iSdt. 

He stands at the comer. Jd^ ttat an'd ^enflcr. I stepped to the win- 
dow. 6tefle bi(^ an bie St^iti. Go and stand at the door. S&» fa§(n 
cm itift^e. We sat at the table; (but ]6ei itif($e, at dinner, supper). 
Similarly LEANING etc. against; an ber ^ant (e^nenb cber befcftigt, 
leaning or fastened against the wall. 9{e6cn beside, on the other hand, 
is used with things similar in nature; as, <Sle fa§ neben i^rer^ii^torfici. 
She sat beside ber sister. !Reben bet (Si^e flr^t eine ^u(i^e. B/esidc 
the oak stands a beech-tree. 

t. DISTANCE AND EXTENT OF MOVEMENT are expressed 
by bis to, cu far as, which requires no other preposition before the 
names of places and before adverbs; as, ®ie tt^eit ifl c8 bid 91? How 
far is it to N. ? 9{apc(eon fam b{9 ^DloSfau. Napoleon came as far as 
Moscow; hi^ ^it^tx unb ni^t treitec, unto this place and not farther. 
Otherwise it is construed as follows, IS5 1 S an to, Touching any line, 
boundary or point; biS an ben dlanb, to the very edge; bid an bie 
iBlht, as far as the Elbe; biS an bie O^ren, up to the ears. —^{9 auf^ 
to some territory ; biS auf beutfcbeS ®tHtt, to the German territory; 
to the top of; biS auf ben ©i^fct beS ^BerjeS. to the top of the hill ; 
also through^to; na§ bi8 auf bie ^a\xi, wet to the very skin; H% auf 
ben ilnod^en, to the very bone. ^3 reid^te U^ auf ben ©runb. It reached 
to the very bottom. — Si 8 ju, up to some object; biS jum «{>aufe, as 
far as the house ; U^ jut $tii<f e, as far as the bridge ; bi8 jur 'Xtux, 
as far as the door. — fd\% in, penetrating into; biS in bie SSalbct, into 
the very woods; biS in bag ^erj, into the very heart; bi3 in bie Ctube, 
even into the room. — S3i8 na^, With places; bid nad^ 5-^ati8, a? 
far as Paris. — 33i8 toot, to the outside of; bi8 toot bie 3^ bore, to the 
very gates; biS toot bie ^auSt^iit, as far as the street, — 55 i 8 ubct, 
beyond; biS itber ben 9lbci<^/ beyond, as far as, across the Rhine ; biS 
iibet bie ®ee, even beyond the sea. 

k. Above and below are rendered byobet^alb and untet^atB 
with the Gen. if on a cektain line, (road^ river,) a part or place aboye, 
or below a certain fixed point, is mentioned ; as, 3)ie Zf^tm\t ifl fc^on 
obet^alb bonbon ft^ipat. The Thames is navigable even abov^ liondon, 
ID'et %xm toai untet^aCb be8 (^denbogenS gebtpd^en. The arm. was bro^ 
ken below the elbow, otherwise, above is rendered by ii b e t ,* and 
below by untet, both with the Dat. & Ace. 

/. PA6SIN&>BY ete. Some compounds of toot with other pre- 
positions must be observed. These govern the Dat, and are genendly 
used in conne:^ion with verbs expressing locomotion. • Thus tootbei and 
t^prilber .express a passing'by in the mwmar indicated by the verb^ as, 
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Dorittflir^eii, (an) to flv past; torflSrrtanjfti (an), to dance past; 
l»etu6etraffe(n; (an) to rattle past; ^t ging mh or an mix V0T6ri or 
voTuber. He passed me or vent past me. (^t fd^Udft fl(^ on ben ^ad^cn 
oorbti. He stole past the sentinels. 

Soran and borauf express amoving at the head of; as, oorau^ie^en, 
to march at the head of; t}CTanpiinnen, to msh at the head of; OOTaud, 
before, in advance, and lutiex, are used in a similar sense with other 
verbs ; as, toraudfenben^ to send off before; jnttott^un, to ontdo, to excel. 

For other expressions consult tbk lists of prepositions, and p. 40, 
C. COMBINATIONS of propositions, also Section XVIII, on the use of the 
cases. 

2 EXPRESSIONS BEPEBBING TO TIME. 

a. CHRONOLOGICAL EXPRESSIONS OF TIME, (See also, 
below, c.) like the following, may be rendered by the mere AccuitUivef 
as governed formally by the preposition auf, (see p. 49, s/or, anf); as, 
ben ^njeiten SOctobtx, the second of October; Sit ftnS biefeS ia^x 
gCitcfnd^et. We arc more fortunate this year; funftfgeS 3a$t, next 
year; biefen ^onat^ this month; ttCTigen ^onat, last month; tottu 
nienben 2){onat^ next month; toctifie Sc((e, last week; bic(en 
!D{orgen, this morning; biefc 9(ad^t, this night; — (with the verb 
in the past tense,) last night, — (with the verb in the present 
or future tense), to night ; (eute ^(enb, to night , this evening ; 
gePem ^^6enb^ last night, evening. Ita^ (e^te ^a^r^ ber te^te SRonat &c. 
mean the last in a series; — ben anbem ia^, the same as ben fo(gen« 
ben %aQ, the next or the following day, (the other day is neuli(i^) ; ben 
ganjen ka^, all the day. 

b. In stating simply the season ob pabt of the day, during 
which a state or action usually progresses (see also, below, d.), the 
MEBB GENITIVE, as formerly governed by some preposition, is used (see 
below, DURING, n^d^tenb); as, bed <8ommeiS (n^aprenb bed ©ommetS), 
in, during summer; bed SinterS/ in winter-time. In spring, in autumn 
usually , int ^ru^ja^r (spring-season), im Jf vu^Cing^ (in spring wea- 
ther), and im ^etbfle, in autumn. ^eS ^exQen%, in the morning- 
time; bed Za^^, in the day-time ; bed ^6enbd^ in the evening ; bed 
9tadii%, during the night ; also bed ^onntagd or (gonntagd/ on Sun- 
days; bed ^IJlontagd etc. ; eined ^taged^ one (of one) day; etned SRot^ 
gend^ one morning; eined ^2I6enbd^ one evening. 

c. THE DATE OF AN EVENT, in English tVi or on the, may 
•be expressed likewise, 1*S by {n(Dat.); in bent or im 3a(te 14^^ 

in the year 1488 ; im neunje^nten Ja^t^unbert, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury; im Januar, J^ebruar &c., any time in January, February etc; 
im %x&ffiaf)xt, ^ommer &c., any time or some time in spring, summer. 
3dJ ewarte ijn in biefem SWonate, I expect him (some day) this 
month; in biefet ^ei^t, this week; in biefem 9(ugenb({(fe; at this 
moment ; ne^ in biefec ^tunbe, this very honr. (^n ber ^UA^nb, in 
youth; im i^liter, in old age; im Mm unb ^ter6en, in life and 
death.) i'^r with the days op the month or week, a n (Dat.) is 
used, as well as the mere accmatlve, (see above, a); as, am ^weitcit 
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Crtoto/ on the second of October; an tintm iDimSUge, on a Tnet* 
day, am IDonnerfiaA, ben 4. ^pxii 186i, on Thursday, the fovth of 
April 1861 ; an Mefem SSorgen, on that morning. 

d. %n with the force of in is used in the expressions am SJtov* 
gen, in the morning; am 2; age, in th'e day*time; am <9Rittaf|e, at noon* 
tide; am 92ad^mittage, in the afternoon ;' am ^Sente, in thecFening; 
am Sonntagc, on Sunday; am J^reitage, on Friday , etc, etc. 

^ei it age, by daylight ; Ui ^adit, by ni^ht (when it is dark) ; 
ia bet 2)ammeTung/ im 3n>ie(i4t, in the dawn , by twilight. 

e. THE HOURS OF THE DAY are used with urn at; um ad^t 
U^i SRorgend, at eig^t o'clock, A.M.; um biei U^i 9{ad|^ittag9^ at 
three o'clock, P. M. But ku biefcr ^tunbe, }» berfet&en Atit, at the 
same hour , time ; )ti gleif^ei 3^^^' simultaneously, in bicfem Slugens 
blidt, at that moment. AIho with gegen about; gegen neun U(t 
iHbenb^, about nine o'clock in the erening; grgen ein U^i 3la^ti, 
about one o'clock at night; gfgcii ^ittaa, about noon; gegen 
^JDIittemad^t, about midnight, but um SRittcrnacpt, precisely at midnight 

/. Um, however, has the force of gegen about before any lar- 
ger section OF time; as, um or gegen bie 99itte bed ^A^unbertd, 
about the middle of the century ; um or gegen bad 3a(i 450, abont 
the year 450; um or gegen Opem, abont Easter. 

g. TIME PREVIOUS TO is expressed by t)ot with the Dat.; 
1) before; t}or biefer $cnobe, previous to this period; tier fcd^S U^i, 
before six o'clock ; \iox meiiirv i^lbreifc, ?lnfunft^ before my departure, 
arrival. 2) ago ; t»T einem Za^xe, a twelvemonth ago , toor brei ^agen^ 
three days ago. 

A. COMMENCEMENTby in andam; im or am Slnfange, in 
the beginning; anfangS^ for some tiiqe in the beginning; Dcm ^Infange^ 
from tibe beginning. 

t. CONTINUANCE (1) with the date from which, or less pro- 
perly, with the period during which, a still continuing state or action 
has been going on, is expressed by fett (Dat.) etyer sincef which prepo- 
sition gives the German present tense the force of the English perfect ; 
as, 34 ^^^ f^i^ ^^^ in (fbin&urg. I have been in Edinburgh since 
(ever since) 1850; (h itl feit me(^rcren 89{onaten aSmefenb. He has been 
absent for several months. iSx fptid^ feit tin Whx or feit 5n>ei ^tnns 
ben. He has been speaking since one o'clock or these two hours. 

k. CONTINUANCE (2) of one action, state etc. during the 
whole extent o{ another, is expressed by U) a ( r e n b (/uri'n^. ^BS^renb 
beS ^trotectoratS »ar Cfngfanb geffiti^tet. During the protectorate Eng- 
land was feared. @ie fiejen wS^renb be8 (SJetet8. They stand during 
prayer, ^atltenb, however, occurs also in expressions like the follow- 
ing. ($8 gefd^aj mSJrenb meiner ♦Jlnmefenjelt. Ithappened during my 
sojourn there. ®ie flar6 inajtcnb feiner ^Itmefen^eit. She died during 
his absence. 3^ feiner Slnujcfen^eit etc.. When he is present, in his 
presence etc. 

/. CONTINUANCE (3) om expressed by for {for days, for weeks) 
ia not rendered by a preposition, but by the adverb (aug snffixed to 
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the term of time ; (see^ however below, s Futurity) as, ^ehtnbett laitg^ 
for seponds ; SKinuten (ang, for minutes, ^(i^ fag bret @tunben (ang. 
I sat for three hours, ^d^ uiugte $age(ang matten. I had to wait 
fordajs. (ft ifl ivoii^enlang abroefenb. He is absent for weeks, ^xx^ 
i^Jkmtx 6efle(en oft S^^Ttaufenbe (ang. Errors often continue for thou- 
sands of years. 

m. CONTINUANCE (4) of a state or action accompanying an- 
other more or less accipentally, is expressed by 6 e i (Dat.) chiefly 6e- 
fore infinitives used (is nouns and rendered participialfy in English ; as, 
Ott rauc^t 6cim Sefen. He smokes whilst reading. X^u fle^f^ beffet beim 
^ingen. You had better stand when singing. Sttmm bid^ Mm ^ifi^en 
in $ld^t. Take care of yourself when fishing. 

n. In or during the reion of (not implying the^tohoie duration) is 
rendered by unter (Dat.); as, unter bei dtegictung T^debrtd^ bed ^t^ttis 
Un, or simply unt<t ^riebitd^ bem 3w<tt(n, under the reign of Frede- 
ricll. Untec ben «&c^enflaufen btii^te bie beutfii^e S^ic^tfunfl. German 
poetry flourished under the Hohenstaufen emperors. 

Unter during occurs also similarly in the following expressions: 
dS gef(^a^ unter bem ®ctte6bienf%e. It happened during divine service. 
Untei bet Xafel roat ^IKufif. There was music during dinner-time (not 
continually); unter ber li^hBeit, whilst at work. (Ue6er Xifc^e tvurbe 
Die! gerebet. There was much talk at table.) 

0. ON, with the occasion when an event takes place, is rendered 
by Bel (Dat.); bei btefer ®e(egenjeit, on this occasion; 6ei meinet 
§lnfuwft, $lbrelfe, on my arrival, departure; bei bem ^luSbrui^e be§ 
iliiegeS; on the breaking out of the war; bei fetner $^(u(^t^ on his 
fleeing; beim Slufbrud^e, on starting: bei feinem dtegietungdantiitte^ on 
his accession to the throne ; beim ^iniietcn, on entering ; betm ^in« 
auSge^en^ on leaving (the room etc.) ; beiut £(i^etbcn, at parting. 

^ei often implies both time and cause; as, bei feinem ^ilnbiidt, 
at the sight of him ; bei biefem llnnictter^ in this, and owing to, this ter- 
rible weather ; hii bet 9la^e bet (^efa^r^ the danger being so near. 

p, AT, with die occasion is likewise M ; hti ^tageSanbrud^^ at 
day-break; beim Sonnenuntergange^ at sunset; bei bicfer 3ufammen« 
(unft^ at this interview ; but, in biefem ^^tugenbticfe, SRcmente^ at this 
moment, instance; also im itriege, in time of war; im ^neben^ in 
peace. 

Notice the use of the terms ^lifl/ .<Stunbe^ ^tii, with ^u, at, in, 
in the following expressions ; )u btefei J^rifl, ju bicfer ^tunbe, at this 
time (at present); jur @tt|nbe^ presently; gur guten^ bofen ^tunbe^ 
in a good, an evil hour; }Utte(i(ten ^tunbe^ 3^^^' ^^ opportunely, pro- 
videntially; ^n getegener 3tl|nbe, ^tit, at a convenient hour, time; ju 
felbet %xi^, 3<it, jut felben 8tunbe^ then, at that time; aUti ju fe(» 
net ^dt, everything in its season; }Ul 3^^^^ iUC tec^ten 3^^^/ ^^ *^^ 
proper tinie, in time. 

r. FUTURITY. (1) REQUIRING^ PROMISSING a thing por « 
term, is expressed by ju (Dat); as, 34 brau^e e9 ju moTgen. I want 
it for to-morrow. C^r «erf))ra(^ ed ^m SKoniage. He promised it for 
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liAondajr. ?d^' fitd^c rififtt SD<(ner Bum 9{(uja]^r. I am seeking a servant 
for the new year: jum ^crnifti^ for the term. Jti, (D.) in, and (in« 
ntn, (D.) wirnijf, correspond in their use with the English. 

s. FUTURITY. (2) MAKING ARRANGEMENTS FOR, or 
POSTPONING proceedings /or a period or date to come, is expressed 
hyauf (Ace.); as, i^d^cn C<e eft mix oiif 14 5^agc. Lend it to me 
for a fortnight, ^it $CTfiiuittt(un{t tvar auf ben ^Tittm (erufnt. The 
meeting was calied for the third ; auf ad^t ^age vettagt, Bdjoumcd 
for a week ; auf ctntge ^age t}crictjt^ from home for a few days. SDad 
Gottrcrt if auf X^onncrfiag t^erJci^oSen. The concert has been postponed 
till Thursday; auf ^tetetfcl^, aurevQtV; ^uttftUd^ auf ^i< ^i>)H^</ 
punctual to the minute. 

^uf must uot be confounded with 6{9 (Ace) wuily which is used 
as referring to the tbbminating of a period. Z^ hin bid fiinf U^T htti 
fd^afttgt. I shall be busy till five o'clock. 

t. To or until with the bztejit or time is rendered by B f 8^ wbieh 
requires no o^er preposition before the hours ofth^ day; as, bid 6 \\%x, 
till 6 o'clock ;— before the days of the week; as, bid tlRittivod^. till Wed- 
nesday; — before the terms of the year; as, bid 9}eu|abr^ till New- 
year ; hi% Oftcru^ i^ftuftften, 3obannid, ^Ric^adid, OKanini, till Easter, 
Whitsnntide etc.; bid &(ibna(^ten^ till Christmas; and before adverbs: 
as, bid oorgepein^ till the day before yesterday; gefierU; yesterday; 
(ente, to day; morgcn^ to morrow; itbecinoraeti^ the day after to mor- 
row; bid je^t/ until now ; U^ bann^ bid ba^tn^ until then. 

Q3id , to, until, requires another preposition in all expressions not 
stated abore; a^, bid an, up to (extensiok): bid aii'd dnbc bet Za^i, 
to the very end of time; .(^t gtoubte ed bid an frinrn Zc^, He be- 
lieved it to his death ; bid an ben ^et^tn, till morning came. Similarly, 
bid auf (continuation); bid auf ben bcutigen Xag, to this very day ; bid aiif 
biefe (Stuube^ to this very hour. — 55 id in (pknetratinq into); treu bid in 
ben Zcti, faithful till death; bid in bie S^httc bed 3aHuubertd^ to the 
middle of the century; bid tn ben ^oinmer^ into summer; bid in bie 
^a^t, till late at night.— 33id jtt (completion); bid jum ©loTgeti^ till 
it was morning; bid ^um ^^iu^t, bid )um Unit, to the conclusion, 
to the end ; bid (um (e^ten tNugenb({(fe; to the last moment— ^3{d iibec 
(extension beyond) ; bid ubet bad ®rab, beyond the grave; bid itber 
ben gefe^teh ^ermin^ beyond the term fixed. — ^i^ na<l^ 9{enja(T, till 
after the new year. 

, 3. EXPRESSIONS referring TO CAUSE, REASON AND MOTIVE. 

a. BY, WITH THE PASSIVE VOICE (1) before the originating 
agent, is ten (Dat.); as, \>tn ben (fttent geUebt^ loved by the parents; 
i>en ben SRometn erbaut^ built by the Romans ; \>en ben 33anba(en jer* 
filxt, destroyed by the Vandals; Sattenfiein t>on ^^iUn, Wallenstein 
(wntten) by Schiiler; t^CM ehiet J^crisnictiDe gejogen, drawn by a loco- 
motive-eugine; "lyen cinct itugel getrcffen, hit by a bullet S^efertigt^ 
geuta^t t^en, made by; gemati^l and or \B6n, made of, 

4 
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b. BY, THROUGH (2) in the sense of by means op, is biit{5 
(Ace.); as, buT(t> ^cn ®(auf>en gefraftigt, strengthened by faith; bui^ 
fceinc Sotte getibpct, comforted by thy words; tuct^ finen 6(^u§ ftc* 
tcbtet; killed by a shot; turc^ rtne HOtafc^tnc 0e(io6crt, lifted by means 
of an engine; fcurc^ cincn Raff kfc^abigt, hurt by a fall. 

(By Jtnf q/", hy the power of^ l^crut'cge (Gen.) ; by means of an in- 
stmment^ ttiittel jl (Gen.) tint^ 3 n fl r u m e n 1 9 (nttt D .) 

c. FROM (OF) ARISING (PROCEEDING) FROM with the di- 
rect cause is toon (Dat.) with the verbs font men , ^errii^rcn; as, X^aS 
fommt ton beinem Unge^oifaut (er. That arises (results) from your 
disobedience. ^Dtc ^egrtffe bet nieiO^n ^eiifi^en lil^rcn oon oberf;a<^ 
(iii^en ^inbriicfen ^cr. The notions of most men proceed from super- 
ficial impressions, (fntfpiingett and emad^fen require au8 (Dat.); 
as, ®ro§e dfreigniffe entfprin^cti nid^t m^ f(eiiien Urfac^en. Great 
events do not arise from small causes. 'SS\t\ ($(itte9 n^trb bit batauB 
nii^t erwat^fen. Much good will pot accrue to yon from that. 

Cfntflel^en^ n^erben^ to grew into, require avi% when cause and result 
are in substance the same*, as, X)er '^aum entfle^t au8 bem jteime. The 
tree springs from the germ. i^itS biefei ^tetgung entflanb tint ^etbens 
f(^aft. From this inclination arose a passion; $(u8 bcm Siintt tvirb etn 
SKann. (Of) a child becomes a man. (S&fiben has also gu (Dat.); as« 
^er S'tnaU tourbe )tim ^anne. The boy became a man.) But bitt^ 
(Ace.) is required with a concomitant cause; as, IDet iRe^^en entfle^t 
buTii^ (through) bie ^eibid^tunf) bet IMinf^e. Rain arises from the con- 
densation of vapours, ^er ^nflauf entflanb burd^ einen €tieit ^lueie r 
SKannifr. The crowd arose from a quarrel of two men. Also bepe^en^ 
to consist off and ftd^ entiotcfefn, to develop, require au6; as, bie ?^(amme 
befle^t an^ ©afen. The flame consists of gases. Itit ^^fian^t entwitfett 
fi^ au8 bem Harnett. The plant is developed from the seed. 

FROM WITH THE SOURCE OF INFORMATION is au8; as, 
au^ ^iid^ern^ 3^{tund^*^ from books, newspapers; pRoat with thk 
usFOBAjAifT is toon; as, 3<( ^x\ui^ ^^ ^on 'iium Srubec. I learned 
it from your brother. 

d. ON, UPON, WITH THE INDIRECT CAUSE, is a u f (Ace.) ; 
as, ^^ if)ai <« «uf ^^ren fRatt^, '^oifc^lag, Sunft^, 'defe^L I acted 
on your advice» proposal , wish, command. 3c^ ^liiuU e6 ouf ^^i 
SSort. I believe it on your word. Jc^ 6efc^Ip§ auf Wk dlad^xi^t. On 
these news I resolved ; similarly auf Hit ©efa^r^ at your peril; auf 
jjeben %atl, at all events. 

e. WITH, OWING TO (considering), with the accessory cause 
isBei (Dat); as, $ei fetner gnten 6onftitution batf man auf feine 
(S^enefung (^ojfen. With his good constitution one m^y expect his reco- 
very, ^(i (Jmgei ^toaYfamteit ijl bad Capital ^tttreic^enb. With some 
economy the capital suf^ces. $<i fetncT fRii^haxUit fitt^tete tc^ eine 

.^Ctnt. Owing to his irritability I was afraid of a seene. *Bti bee 
9})a§(o{tgfeit feiner ^nfpriic^e toerfe(iUe er feinert 3we^. Owlog to the 
immoderateness of hi^ pretepsioiis ti« failed \n his obje^rt. 
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fBei tbii8 us^d sometnoes aBsnmefl the force oft re ( in sfitk 
op; as, Ceine ^eiterfeit Ui aflcti bkfeit ^ei^rtt ifi (ftoimb(m$torft(. 
His cheerfulness with (in spite of) all these sufferings deserves admira- 
tion. $d Der ^ang((()aftig(Ht i^ier S^ctfjeugf finb bit ^ctj)ungrn ber 
{>inbud txfiauniid^. With the deficiency of their tools, the productions 
of the Hindooe arc astonishing. 

Notwith9tati€Un^y nngCAd^tet (Oen.); inspii^ ofy t tog (Gen.). 

Vndtr is rendered by u >1 1 re (Dat.) ; as, untft feftl^rtt llntfJatibtti, 
under such circmnstiiiiceJ ; titHet gtbifii^n Hm^atiben^ under favorable 
circnniatances ; Qiitfi ^i'mfiigm S5ebinduttgen^ under favorable condi- 
tions; utiter bbfm (^infliiffcn^ under evil influences (see also 5, ex- 
pressions referring to maiMker). > 

/. FROM, OUT OF, WITH THE DIRECT • MOTIVE, is Wi^ 
(Dat.); as, au§ ?<#be^ out of love; auB {lafi^ from hatred; citi9 ^UT(^t. 
out of fear; ^yx% Okt^Ciifflgfeit, from negligence ; awfi Ucberbrug, from 
satiety. 

g, WITH. FOR, with an kmotxoc? leading to an outward demon- 
stration, is VOT (Dat.); as, 3(^ be^e vci llHgcbulb. I am trembling 
with impatience, (^r fonnte t}ci IBemegMng (iKi'ibrung) nt^t fprrc^rn. 
He could not speak iTom emotion; birtt^ tooi ^(^rctfen, pale with ter- 
ror; Mjeinenb toot Swwbe, weeping for joy. 

A. FOR, ON ACCOUNT OF, WITH THE REASON is lo eg en 
(Gen. often following the object); as, rcfgen %\iXi^ Slu66(ei6en8, on 
account of your wayiBg away; Mjfgen feinet SJJitteffofigfctt, ^IrmutJ, 
on account of his small means, poverty; b(5 iDkbfla^IS wrgen eins 
grtrrfrrt, impriifoned on aceount of (for) theft ; i^tct ^ugrnbf n mcgch 
gee^it, hono*ired for her virtues; »fg<ti 4^ec 91tiniut$ gdffbt/ loved 
for ber graci^usness ; tvrgett i^reS €^cifle& unb Wjxn ©(^n^eit betnuns 
bcit/ admired fbr her genius and beauty. 

t. FOR, FOR THE SAKE OF, ON BEHALF OF is rendered 
by Jalbcn, ^alber, ri^cgen and njKlen (Gen.) generally suffixed 
to the object; as, brinet^alben^ for thy sake; ^^xctwi^in, for your 
sake, (see list of prepositions governing the Gen.); (^^renjialbet, for 
honours sake; Ux Mx^t ^MiX, for the sake of brevity; miflen requires 
tiie object to be ^reoeded byuiii; as, um €iijttf8 SSffffU, for God's 
sake; um b<9 gnriebmS mitten^ for the sake of peace. 

(For other expressions of tiiis nature an acquaintance with the 
lists suffices.) 

4. THB OBJECT, MOftS OR LS88 WfTR THE FORCE OF CAUSE, 

is construed with the following prepositions. 

a. IN, after expressions of bkuief or interest is an; as, g(att« 
Ben an (Ace); ^ix gtauben atte an tinen ®ott. We all believ<e in 
one God; Slnlbeil, 3ntex«ffc, SJrcube, Cdefaffen^ SBergnugen an (Dat) 
ctner ^ai^ (aben> to have an interest or pleasure in a thing ; ft(^ tu 
baucn an ^ to be edified by; ^ef^agtn^ i&ef^mad an (ftibad fnben^ 
to relish, to have a likiiiigior something;-- >bnt Sinn fttf ($tiva« ffabtn, 
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to have a iaste for; ^efrf ebignftg , ^{rbm, i&tJkd, fRu^t, %xe^ in 
(Dat.) (f tn^ad finben , to find oriels satUfaetioti, peace, happiness , rest, 
consolation in a thing. 

OF is rendered by an (Ace.) with bcnfcn , to think, to bear in 
MIND , erinncTn , to remind ; as, iBx tohb an frin ScTf)»rt4rn betirrit^ 
iDcnti bu t^n an mt(^ eiinnerf}. He will think of his promise when yon 
remind him of me; but Unttti tttl, to think (tiojttdge) of, like f)»Te(^en 
V4}n^ to speak of. 

6. IN, ON and upon, are rendered byattf (Aec.) after expres- 
sions of TRusTiifo and rkliajsok; as, iRuf ®9it, unt nt<^t aitf uidiiett 
fHaii) toiti idf mtinO^iikdt bauen. On the Lord and not on my own counsel 
will I rest my h^piness. Such are farther, (cffen auf to hope for, }stts 
trauen auf, ftdfi tKrlaffcn attf, to trust in, to depend on, fi^ ftit^en auf^ 
to rest oneself upon, ftdf^ berufrn auf^ to appeal to, rci^iKn , ifiifitn 
auf/ to reckon, to count upon. But confidence, faith, in a person or 
thing, 3utTauen ju einct ^cifon^ (Ba^t. 

c. FOB, after ASKING, DESIRCNG, SEERINKl, is n a d^ (Pat.) ; 
as, ftaf^^ to ask, inquire, (but bitttti , bdttln um (Ace.) to ask, 
bog for) , forfj^en/ to inquire, fut^en , f))a^n , ^^ umfe^en nac^^ to 
spy, seek, look out for, orriatt^en, fi<ff fe^nen nad^, to long for, 
fd^Hiac^tcn nac^^ to languish for, ftxtUn nad^, to strive for, traci^teit 
na(^, to strive after; (iittem na^ beni Sebcn ixa^itn, to attempt 
one's life. 

d. FOB, ABOUT, is it ni after beooino, competing, fighting ; 
as, bitten, bettefti unt, to beg for, fKe^en um, to implore for, ftd^ be« 
muitn um, to trouble oneself about, fi(( bfioetbeii um^ tooompete 
for, to sue for, forgen, fi(^ ang^tg<n uni, to be anxious about, f^ie^ 
(en, tottifein um, to gamble, to throw the dice for, fi(^ {IrcittH/ fi(( 
ianfen um, to quarrel about; ft^Un, fam^fcn, fiteiteii/ S(xii^ ftt(ren 
um, to fight, to wage war for, ftd^ pxu^tin, fid^ fc^lagen um, to fight 
for (to scuffle). iH (anbcit ft^ um, the question is; e8 ^c^t um'fi 
K^cben , life is at stake. 

For, see also p. 53, purpose 5. 

e. AT, ABOUT, (OVER), WITH, is itbtf (Ace.) with the com- 
pleted OAUSB of an excitement or sentiment ; as, 93eftiebi0ttng/ (S^es 
nugt^uung, gratification with, (but 3ttfricbnibett wit, satisfaction with), 
^'teube, joy, delight, SBcigniigcn, pleasure, iuUU Zxium}pi, triumph; 
(ad^rn unb meinen ii6er, to laugh at, to weep over; also, iltx^tx, ^txs 
bru§ chagrin , l^ufiegung, excitement, 9){i§f)tmmung, ill-humor, Un^u^ 
friebrn^dt, (also construed with m i t) dissatisfactiouy Untune uneasi- 
ness, anxiety, Unmtflr, indignation, em)}Oit itbet, shocked at, dtbtt' 
tCTung, exasperation, ^Srimm, SB^ut^, 3oni,. wrath, jage, anger; also, 
i^uiiiutcf, sorrow, ii^ram unb @ centers, gribf, ^<^aui, shame, ^e^ 
baueiH, regret, >lraucr, sadness, 9iett(^ remorse, ^(^trtf, fright, dnts 
fe^en, amazement, S^er^meifiung, despair; and also with all verbs, ad- 
jtcHves, etc. corresponding with the above. Examples: iix eui^fanb 
Wmt ^reubr iiba bni (irfclg. He felt no joy at his success; vot iitt^rt, 
Sktbtuf itber bit Slaufd^img, wiA chagrin at tlie disappointment; onfi 
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$^iit( u6e( brn ^eidiil, froqi rage at the loss; net Stummtx Unb 9l<tte 
fibct bte % ^at^ with sorrow and remorse at the deed. 

But au f (Ace.) is used in cases like the following mostly with the 
pkrson; f>'6U Ottf mi^, angry with me; ergrimuit auf iffn, enraged at 
him; eifafiicfttig, ncibiff^ avj( fxc, jealous^ envioua of her*, also t^eltcn 
anf/ to scold Qi; fi^im^fen auf, to inveigh againet; fc^niatctt au\, to 
tail at* 

ABOUT is generally USet; as, fi(^. hx^txn, audfprei^en tt6rr, to 
express oneself about; Ibctradjitungfti anftttten ^%tt, to make reflec- 
tions about; benfeit, na^bcnCen ii6ec, to think, to reflect about; 
ei^auiien, fi4 tvunbttn {xhn, to be astonished at; Paunen ii^er, to 
wonder at; pcj^ benit^iftdt ii6er/ to compose oneself about; tcbcn^ fvrc^ 
((^en u6ei, to talk about 

/. OF is t) 1 (Dat) with the iMP£in>xNo cause of a fear, hor- 
ror, etc.; as, ^itgf!, S^eforgntg, i^ur^t toot timx @efa(T, fear, ap- 
prehension, dread o/ a danger; ^6f{^cu, i&tti, 65raun, ^d^aubei ttoc 
(incm ^{tnf(^en obet (iner St^at, detestation, horror of a person or 
deed ; the same with the corraiponding verbs and with the (((blowing : 
(eSeitr Cangeti, iagtn, jittfrn^ to tremble; for inst; 3<^ Mc k. ucc 
bet !D{og(t(|felt. I tremble in the face of the possibility; ft(^ entffj^cn^ 
(xi^xtdcn, juTtt(ff(tre(fen t»oc bcui 6)ebanfen ic„ to abhor the thought 
&c.; (uiiitfta^Tcn toor einem ^nbixdt, to start back /rom the sight. 

g, ON ACCOUNT OF is always wcgen (Qen.) ; aoalvst, g e g f n 
or toibet (Ace.); — gegcn also meaning towards with a friendbf 
intentioQ. 

5. KXPRESSIOKS REFERRING TO PURPOSE. 

a. FOR is ^u (Dat.) with the thing purposbd; as, b(r6 ®efb ya 
bfiti $lnfaufc^ the money for the purchase; ^rftti 0if bad §tt 3(ttt 
f^rbautttigl Bead that, for your edification I 9^a^eg((n )um Sd^tittc 
bed digentiwmd, measures for the protection of property. Sf^iin <Sic 
baS ill S^reui ^ergnitgcn? Are you doing that for your amusement ? 
Htne Sanimlung ^.ur Xiecfnng ttx 9ludga6en , a eoUection for the co* 
vering of the expenses (towards the expenses); )um ^cftn, for reading, 
5um .^^x^Un, for writing; jum ^cbciten, for working, 

IN honour of, ju (^|^rcti; in memory of, juui ©ebad^ttiiffe ; in 
token of, imn ^ti^in, 

b. ' TO with a RIGHT, CLAIM is ftuf (Ace); as, eic JaBcn fin 
fRt^i auf mtin Settranen. You have a right ^ to my confidence. C?t 
ntad^t ^)lttfpnt(i^ auf ben ^ffi^. He lays cloim to the possession. 

c. FOR is flit (Ace.) with a price or the object of a price ; as, 
'idi bc^at^te eiiien X(;alci fiii ba8 '^uc^, I paid three shillings for the 
hook. 3(<| fauftc baS ^uc^ fiir cincn Jfaler. I bought the book for 
thiec shillings. (§x wa^tt fcht ^c(en fi'ti bie Jici^ett. He staked his 
life for liberty. 

d. FOR, with GOING, SENDING FOR a person or thing, is 
na(^(Dat.); as, ^d^ ge()e ndci^ beui 'ilr^U. I am going for the doctor; 
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tiad^ tftn 3{f(c (diifen^ to race for the goal. S^f^n Ck na(( ttn 
SBaarcn. Send for the goods. 

e. FORisfitr (Ace.) with the pbrsok or coMMVNiiy , on whose 
behalf a thing is done; as, (i^Tif)u6 fiaxh fur bic ^JKtnfd^^dt. Christ 
died.'for mankind. SBet tiid^t fitt mid) i^, ift toi^tt hiI<^. He ivbo is 
not for me, is against me. (^t f}ai t)i«C fill frtne ^aterflatt gtt^an. « 
He has done much for his native-town. 3unt ^eftcn bci l^lntten or ftii 
tie l^trmcn^ on behalf of the poor; ®tlt an bk ^itticn^ an bie Aix^t 
g«bcit^ to give money for the poor, for the chnrch. 

/. FOR is fiit (Ace.) with making frovisioks; as, ^(^oje ffit*8 
?eben, treasures for life; %orTat(^e f\\x ben fMntet, stores for winter. 
But g eg en withanEMBDr; as, ein IRittel gegen ba9 ^icber^ a remedj 
for fever. 

g. FOR and TO with an inclination or tendbncy is jn (Dat.) ; 
as, 9{eigmtg 3um (E^Iaf, inclination for sleep; iur^^ivemiul^ d^n^id^ 
inclined to sadness ; ^itht )u finet ^^crfcn eber ®tfc^, love for a per- 
son or cause; Vufl nnb ^tieb junt $lrbelten. liking for work; ^an^ 
5um Bitf}lcn, proneness to stealing. But ^reunbf^aft^ ^tfnt^U, 9{ets 
gmig fit! etiie 4>cifcn, friendship, feelings, inclinations /bra person; 
5l)?pctit onf, appetite /br. 

In most other cases for is rendered by ftit. 

6u SXPRRSSIONS RBP£RBING TO MANICBR AND CONDITIOM. 

a. 7n is auf (Ace.) before the words 9lrt, SSeife and aiif (Dat.) 
before SBcg^ all signifying manner, way ; as, auf alle 9lTt ttnb ^Jeife^ 
in every possible manner and way. ^ud^ett ^it if^n auf fine gitte 9lrt 
(odSUtvcTben. Try to get rid of him in an inoffensive manner; auf biefe^ 
fcfgCHbe^ gciviffe !^etfe^ in this, in the following^ in a certain manner; 
auf etnrni grabcn unb irc^tlii^n ^ege, in a straight and honourable 
way; auf bem S&rge SRe^tend^ by means of justice. 3n i>egaTt(^'9 
9))anier^ in Hogarth's manner. (T4ie pnpil muac limit the employment 
of the word H^eg in the sense of manner to expressions he meets with 
in German authors etc.; as Sil^eg, more commonly means road; as, in 
this way, auf btefe S&eife, by this roa<f , auf btefem Sege. SDied t)l 
nid^t bie itd^tige lilrt. This is not the right way. ^itH ijl ni^^t bet 
XCC^te Scg, This is not the right road.) 

9(urd Subcn^ttjiirbigjle, in the most amiable mannety most amiably; 
aufft 92a(l^bTn(f(i4Pe^ most energeticalfy ; hut am (tebenStmtrbtgfien, 
am na(^briacC(i(^j)cu^ the most amiable , the most energetical u&^^ adver* 
biaUy. (See Section XHI, relative Superlative), ^agen £ie e8 auf 
jT'eutfd^. Say it in German. But, iSt bnitfte fi^ in gutem ^CUtfii^ aub. 
He expressed himself in good German, 

b. IN HEALTH, SPIRITS is bei Pat.); bfi gutet ©cfunb^cU, 
in good health; bci (in) guter l?aune^ in good spirits; bei Jltaften, , 
in vigour; ntd^t bet ^autte, not in good humor; bei itb(ei ^anne^ in 

a bad humor; ni(^t Ui (Binncn, not in his senses; (t^on <Stnnen , out 
o/' his senses) ; similarly, bei ®ctbe, bei Jtoffe^ in money, in cash ; 
nic^t bei &tiU, out of cash. 
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IN or WITH a strong etc. voice; mlt Parfft, tauitt, fc^woc^t 
^titnmr^ in a strong, loud, feeble voice; niit Jeifer ®ttmuie, in a low 
voice , in an nndertone, in a ivvhisper, .fiiif)ernb , iftS C)tfx (bd ®Hmme 
fein , to be in voice). 

c. BY, HOLDING, LEADING BY is an (Dat,) and seizing by, 
* 6ct (Dat); as, ^ette niid^ m beinet i^ant, toit ein Ain't am ®^n^tls 

tant. Lead me by thy hand, as a child on a leading-string. 92imm 
tad Jlinb an (Ace.) lit {^anb. Take the child to jour hand, (ft fagte 
f(n am or htim Jlragcn. He took him by the collar. 

d. BY, IN ITS TURN is rendered as follows: Sa^i fur Jaft 
unb Za^ fnr Sag, year by year and day by day; but, dn 3ajr urn 
baS l^nbre, every other year ; ^tunbe urn 0tunbe^ hour by hour ; 
€<^r!tt toor B^xiti, by a pace; ^tud fiir 6tiirf, piece by piece; 
^unft fut ^unft, point by point. 3" S^JC^*"/ *iy ^^ot; )u ixtitn, 
by threes. 

e. BY vsith the mannkr of travelling is )tt (Dat.); as, )tt 
S&aifci unb 5U ^anbe, by water and land, (mare terraqne) ; ^u %u^t, 
on foot; (u ^ferbe, on horseback; ku (Sd^iffc ge^en, to embark; mtt 
bcm iDani|}f6ccte, by steamboat; auf bei (iifenba^n^ by railway; mtt 
bcT $oP, niit bcm OmnibuS, by the coach. 

/*. AT is fiir (Ace.) or )u (Dat.) with buying, selling; ba9 
^^fnnb fiir einrn Z^altx or ju einem Zifdiex, at three Shillings a 
pound; fiir 100 Scaler t^tfauft. sold at £15; ju jebem $rdfe, at 
any price; ju <i0pn ^^reifcn, at all prices. 

AT is a u f (Ace.) in expressions like: auf 35^ ^oflen, ©efaljr, 
$(ranht»CTt(i(^f(it, at your expense, peritf risk, rtaponaibility ; auf 
UTciiK dt(4^nung , on my account. 

g. ON \» rendered varumsly; as, on the point to do a thing, (luf 
bem i^unftc orim ^egriffc e8 ju tjun; on the wing, in ^rtvegung, 
ini ?^hige ; on purpose, mtt %\ti^ ; compassion on^ ^Htfeib mit. <Se{n 
8tc auf S^Tcr 4^ut. Be on your guard; on a sudden, ^ti^^Hd^; on the 
road, untcrmeg^. • 

h. OF construed with verht and adjectives is extensively rendered 
by the gek. ; as, fid^ riner Zt^ai fc^amtn, to be ashamed of a deed; 
bfS 0^Iau&fn8 6at, void of faith. For these see Section XVIII, B; 
. The Genitive, (see also below t). 

1. The following prepositions introducing expressions of manner 
offer no idiomatical difficulties, and may be translated simply as they 
stand, with the few exceptions given in parentheses. After and accor- 
ding to, nad^ (Dat.) generally placed after the object; as, blcfer Q3cs 
^auptun(t nad^, according to this assertion; beui ^Infd^eine nadb/ accor* 
ding to the appearance ; — according to, agreeable with , gema§ , jUs 
fclgc (Dat.), laut (Gen.) witlv documents, laws, manifestos; — along, 
entlang (Ace); ben S^cg cutlaiifl/ ahng the road; — along with, to- 
gether with, neift, fanuut (the latter implying the whole pertaining to>^ 
— by dint of, VcrmiJ^v (Gen.) ; — by means of, toermittelfl (Gen.) ; 
sometimes tjcrmcge (Gen.) ; — by virtue of, fraft (Gen.) ; — contrary 
to, ^nraiber (Dat.) following the object; — For (owing to), Mcgett 
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(Gten.)) —in) <n (Dat); in ®(u({ vmt Ungliiif, in fortune and mts- 
fortVMe; in gIO§et ^^ufiegui^, in great excitement; in (file, in a huny; 
(see above, a Jr 6, in); — instead of, (iwftaU (Gen.); (/or in this sense 
is fiit); — in spite of, ttc^ (Gen.) ; —next to, nac^fl (Dat.); — not- 
withstanding, ungra^tet (Gen.); —of and from, »on (Dat.); — op- 
posite to, opposed to, cntgeflen, juwiber (Dat.); — out of, aud (Dat.); 

— with (together with) , mit , jufaninien nut ; — with, by means of, 
mit (Dat.) ; (disgusted with, iiDctbtiiffta (Gen.) ; surrounded with grace, 
ton 5lnmutJ umatOen; with all my heart, »on ganjcm i^crjcn; with 
the Ancients, with the French, Ui ben ^^((tcn, Ui ben S^^^nScf^"); 
:— without, i>Jne (Ace.) (fonber quaint). 

E. PREPOSITIONS USED AS SEPARABLE PREFIXES. 
(See p. 37. 3, and for their position see Section XXX, D.) 

In this capacity the prepositions assume the character of ad- 
verbs. They are marked** in the lists and are repeated here, 

— an, auf, -aw«, Ui, burd^, entgfflen, gcgeniiber, in, (replaced 
by ein), mit, na<^, uhtx, urn, unttx, uor, lu, juwtber. They 
require particular attention when nsed in composition with the ad- 
verbs (ei hither and (in thither in verbs denoting movements. The 
English language, in such cases, generally employs the verb with 
the simple preposition; (as, to po in — out — up — downy) and the pu- 
pil is apt to form analogously auSge^cn, einge^en, anfge(;en, unteta 
ge^en; whilst these simple prefixes, in (German, give the verb qnite 
a different meaning; aj9, audge(^en to go out, on a walk or on busi- 
nesSf (and not to leave an apartment &c.) ; — etnge^en only qaaintly 
used for to enter; more commonly, to be di9Ctmiinued; — attfge^cn to 
rise, said of the sun, moon &c., of dough, — to sprout^ to open ; — 
unterge(en to set, said of celestial bodies, otherwise, to perish, &c., 4c. 

In order to make these verbs express simple ntotions, the ad*^ 
verb (ev is prefixed to the preposition, when coming towards, — 
and ffin, when going away prom, is implied; as, (;ei«iud'fcutmen, to 
eome out, l^inaud'gel^cn to go out; (eiein'fDutmen to come in, (imtn'ge^en 
to go in; (fiauf'tommen to come up, binatti'^ti^tn to go up; (ccun'ieitems 
men to come down (a stair, ladder), fitnun'terget^en to go down. 

F. PREPOSITIONS USED WITH THE REFL. PRON. f i d^. (p. 57.) 

In adverbial expressions qualifying verb3 denoting placing, 
holding, carrying, the English language fails to express in the 
third person the reflective meaning in cases like the following: 
He held his stick before — behind — beside him &c. If the 3* pers. 
pron. thus used with the preposition, refers to the subject of the 
sentence, it is expressed by the refi. prt)n. f{(^, both in the Sing, 
and PI.; as, (ft Jielt ben ®to(f toot — Winter — ne6en fi<i^. (Bit fiifs 
ten ^afftn mit ftd^. The^ cany arms with them, ih (atte fetne U^t 
unb etn>a8 ®e(b 6ei fid)* He had his watch and some money with him. 
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Section VIII. REMARKS ON THE PERSONAL 

PRONOUNS, &c. 

The third person is used both for persons and things 
of every gender. 

1. But if the cases of the third person are used 
WITH A PREPOSITION bcfore them, they refer exclusively 
to persons; as, mit ityn, with him; mit it)r, with her; 
mit ibnen, with them; ffir il)n, for him; fur fie, for her. 
On the other hand, the personal pronoun in the third 
person, {it, pi. theni), referring to things or circuit- 

. stances^ cannot be used with a preposition before it, 
but is rendered definitely by the proper cases of the 
Demonstrative berfelbe, fcicfelbc, ta^fclbe, the same (See 
Section IX, Table); as, mit temfelben, with it,' fur Dens' 
felben, tiefelbe, hiefdbe, for it; fur biefelben, for them,' 
))ou benfelben, from, of them. More generally, however, 
this Demonstrative is replaced in these cases by its 
SHORTER FORM Dod (bii-e^, there - it) ^ and the prepo- 
sition annexed to the latter; as, Gen.; De$))>ef)en; De^^ 
l)alb^ on account of it; Dat.; baniit, tat)on, with it, of 
it, with them, of them \ Ace; tofiir, for it, for them; 
tiifjcfjen, agtiinst it, against them. If the preposition 
thus annexed begin with a vowel, an r must be in- 
serted before it; as, barnn, on it (thereon) \ tarauf, 
upon it (thereon); .tnrau^, out of it. In these com- 
pounds, the ta standing for it, them, the accent rests 
on the preposition; as, batiad)^ after it (thereafter); 
banut'^ with it (therewith) ; baru'ber, about it. See Section 

• XI, p. 72, c. Demonstrative Compounds with prepos. 

2. ONLY THE FOLLOWING PREPOSI- 
TIONS, however, can be. annexed to ta and to these 
pronominal forms: bed, be in, wer, XOt>\ the preposi- 
tions l)a(b, wef^en and n>iflen to the G^n.; — aud, bef, 
(bem)cjema^, mit, nact), (bfm)juid)ft, iiebfi, t)on, ju, 
(btin)jufol9e, — burd>, fur, flcflrn, um, iviber, and those 
governing both the Dat. and Ace. (p. 40). 

If any other preposition is to be construed with 
the third personal pronoun referring to things, the cor- 
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responding case of the Demonstrative tft«» tie* ba^fflfrf, 
which on the whole extensively represents the English 
HE, SHE, IT, must be used, (see p. 75, 4 and p. 76) and 
for this pronoun may be substituted in the Gen. tfffen, 
and Dat. tf III. (See Section XII, Shorter form, 4.) 

Note. jTcffcn and bcm are particularly used instead of the neuti Gen. 
frntet and Dat. {(m, which are almost never employed , not even after 
verbs and adjectives. Farther the Ace. tient e8 mu«t be replaced by 
baofelbe aIwi^s after the preposition c^ne without, and in peaking of 
animate beings after any other preposition governing the Ace. (Comp: 
p. 68, 1.). The Dat. neut ibm, when governed by verbs or adjectives, 
may be nse<i where it is not apt to be mistaken for the Dat masc. t^iit 
to him. 

8, In speaking of persons , the partitive is not 
expressed by the genitive Phiral, but by the dative 
governed by the preposition ^on of, or sometimes untcr/ 
among,' as, fed)^ von un^, sfa? of us; n)fld)fr unter eucf), 
which among you; mfl)rere t>on \\!imx{, seDeral of them; 
terjcnlfje t)on euc^, he or that one of you. In speaking 
of THINGS, THE- PARTITIVE of them is accordiug to rule 1, 
ta\)on or taruntrr^ among them, sometimes ^erfcibrn or^ 
in its shorter form, tcren; as,* tie^filftc bat)On, the half 
of them; finige terfclben, a few of them; tcren t)icle, 
many of them, which latter forms are also used of 
pe9'$ons, (See Section XII, 4), 

4. THE GENITIVE PLUEAL of the personal 
pronoun pregbdino a numeral; as, unfrer cHu^e, i^rer 
ifd)fe is not properly a partitive, but implies- that the 
whole party amounts to the number stated; hence, 
unfrer ctllcbe, means, we were a few; i^rer fec^fe, their 
party consisted of six. 3t)r feib eurcr brei unb njir nur 
unfrer gwei. You number three and we only two. 

b. a. 3d)/ <&c., felbfii I, &c., myself, sometimes also 
itb fetber, is more emphatic than the simple icb, bU; &c. ; 
fe(l>ft id), even- 1; felbft bu, enen you. 

b. (Smanber, each other; as, unter etnanber, among 
each other is often replaced by un^; eud); jt(^« (See 
page 67). 

c. — man is the indefinite personal pronoun, and 
may be expressed by one (one thinks), Tby they (they 
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think), by people {people think), or best by the passive 
voice, (it is thought); its posses<^ive in English, one\ 
is \n\\, feine; as, ^an mu^ fcin ®clO fparitu One mmt 
spare ones money; One's self, lid). — Ginrr^ (Sine, @ine^, 
one, somebody is .s<)metime8 colloquially substituted for 
man; but its use particularly in the Dat. and Ace in 
this capacity, is not to be recommended; ein Sebcr and 
irgrnb ^iner^ any person, anybody. 

d. 3fiuant, somebody or anybody, some person, and 
SRtcmanb, nobody, take e^ in the genitive, and en in the 
Dat. and Ace. jfeincr^ no one, none, as, jFciuer ))on brU 
ben, neither of them, 

e, Stuoad, (colloquially toa^\ something, anything, 
as, cht>ad Slnbcred, something else; fo (Stn>n6/ some much 
thing,' 21 fled, everything, all. 

/: SRid'td, nothing; 9?ict)td aid, nothing but; ?Ric()td 
tt)eniger aid, anything but (Comp. with Section IX)„ 



Section IX. DECLENSION OP THE ARTICLES, 
PRONOUNS, AND ADJECTIVES. 

LEADING REMARKS. (See Table, p. 66). 1. Dcr 
masc., bie fem., bad neut, (ori^nally a compound con- 
taining the elements of the 3*^ personal pronoun rr he^ 
fie she, ed it with a demonstrative prefix akin to hxx 
there) is, properly speaking, .a pronoun and still fre- 
quenU^ used both as a Demonstrative and Relative; but 
ber, bie, bad is used besides as the definite article the^ 
(£m, rinr, tin is originally the numeral @in one, but 
stands besides for the indefinite article a, un. 

2. The characteristic of all articles and pronouns 
is, that,, besides conveying a definite meaning, they per- 
form the function of pointino out case more completely 
than any other word. There are four cases in Gernran, 
the Nominathey. Genitive^ Dative, and Accusative, the 
two latter with the force of the Engl. Objective. 

3. Except in a few cases the accusatives singular 
of the feminine and neuter gender, and the accusa- 
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tire plural of all declined ' words are vnae their nomi«- 
NATIVE8. (Comp. Table, p. 66). 

4. Apart from their meaning there is this dif^ersnce 

BETWEEN THE DBFTHrTE AKD THE INDEFIKITE ARTICLES, aS 

well as between the pronouns arranged below each in 
the table, that the aefiniie artide distinctly shows the 
masculine, feminine and neuter' gender in the nomi- 
native singular, each by a diffvrent form^ whilst the 
rmfefinite article fails to distinguish the roascuKne from 
the neuter gender in the nominative singular, both 
being alike fin (See Table), the posfiESsivE pronouns 
share in this deficiency. 

5. This difference has an efftct in the formation 
'OP THE nominatives ^iNdtTLAR fttid the corresponding ac* 
cusatives of adjectives used attributively with articles 
or pronouns, (See foot of the table.) 

6. THE PLURALS of all the words given in the 
table ARE ALIKE in all the three genders. 

7. Of the COMPOUND DEMONSTRATrvEs b<r)cnige, fcie* 
jeniflf; bfldjfni(|e, and berftlbe, tiffclbe, tadfdbe, the first 
part is declined as the article, the second as the adjec«- 
tive. (See below, Ad[Jective, 9.) 

8. THE INDEFINITE NUMERALS given in 
the left division of the table to some extent share in 
the character of the pronouns, and take the plural ter- 
minations of the definite article, unless used with an 
article or pronoun, when they become adjectives. 

THE ADJECTIVE 

ought not to be said to have declension, notwithstanding the 
traditional formalism.*) The pupil will find the following 
explanation, based on the euphonic nature of the suffixes 
containing a soft e (See p. 24, Section III, The Accent) 
conclusive and somewhat simpler than the mechanical 
drudgery of the old arrangements. 

1. The adjective undergoes no change at all when 
used as an advebb or as the predicate of the clause. 

•) See page ^5, Note. 
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®nt, good, well. &k Itn^t pt. She sings well ^u 
bift flut TA^K art good, (Sr, ftf, c6 ift AWt, //^, «Ae, A 
is good^ @ie ftnib gut. They are good, These examples 
show that the adjective used a^ the predicate is not in the 
least affected by gender or number; (a fact which at 
once places it in a position analogous io that in the 
Saxon-English and utterly different from that in the 
Classical languages*) 

2. When used as an adverb or predicate the ad* 
jective generally stands at the end of the clause, and 
being mostly a powerful monosyllable, finishes the clause 
in an impressive manner. @r bena^ilt ftcft g^gcn feme 
@Ufrn immcr fc^r q u t« He alvmys behaved well towards 
his parents. !t)ied ®(fe^ \Mt nur in etnem qewiffen €inne 
gut. This law was good only in a certain sense. No 
addition is here desirable. 

3. When, however, the adjective is used as an at- 
tribute, it is placed before the noun which generally 
is, or begins with, a powerful syllable. The effect of 
this combiDation would be intolerable to the ear if no 
remedy were provided;, for inst. f^ut gmd)t, nit SOianii, 
ftiirf *^nabf, grau ^au«, rol^ Dctjd. In English the 
grea,ter softness of the vowels and the milder cha- 
racter of the final consonants are sufficient to prevent 
this harshness; comp« good fruity oldman, strong knave 
(^^y)'» g^^y house^ red ox; in German it could be 
avoided only by the insertion of a soft suffix between 
the two strong syllables ; gutf gruc^t, alter SRaun, flraucd 
Sj<iXi^,. ror{)cn Deafen. 

4. Accordingly, the adjective when placed before 
the noun receives an additional syllable cpntaining a 
soft e* This SUFFIX is different according to circum- 
stances. 

5. When the attributive Adjective is preceded by 
ANY ARTICLE or Drououn , the SUFFIX is en in all the 
cases, except the nominatives singular and the accu- 
satives singqlar feminine and neuter which are like 
their nominatives and require to be particularly distin- 
guished from the rest. (The consonant n is best adapted 



to meet any sound with which the noun may begin, as 
it is that consonant which leaves the lingual organs in 
the most indifferent position.) 

:: 6. The Adjective takes a simple e in the Nomina* 
TiyjB siNOctAR 01 each gender^ also in the Ace. Sing, of 
the fern, and neut -after the i>£finite article and after 
the pronouns arranged below it in the table , because 
these 9haw distinctly each gender in the Nom. Sing, by 
a special form; as N. S., trr gute, bie gute, bad gute, 
ike good; biefer flUte, biefe f^ute, biefed f)Ute, this good, 
the Ace. Sing, fem* and neut. corresponding with their 
nominatives, (all other cases taking n). 

7. But the Adjective takes in the nom. sing, masc* 
cr, fem. e^ neuA t^, — the Ace. Sing. fern, and neut. 
corresponding with their Nominatives, after tke indefi- 
NiTs ARTICLE and all the possisssive pronouns, because 
these fail to point out the masc. and neut. gender in 
the Nom. Sing, and thus require the adjective to per- 
form that function* 

According to the: above, the terminations of the 
adjective are, 

a. After the definite Article etc. 

Sing. N. (ber)— ;f; (He) -^ c; (bai) — c. 
G. (bed) — en ; (ber) — en ; (bed) — en. 
D. (bem) — enj (ber)— en; (bem) — ert. 
A. (ben) — en ; (bie) — e ; {Xrn^) — e. 

b. After the iNOEFUfiTB Article etc. 

Singi N. (ein) — cr; (eine) — e; (ein) — ed» 

G. (eined) — en ; (einer) — en ; (eined) — en^ 

D. (einein)— en; (einer) — en; (einem) — en. 

A. (cinen) — en; (eine) — e; (ein) — ed. 

THE PLURAL after any Article or Pronoun: 
Nom. ~fn; Gen- —en; D^t, — m; Ace. — en- 

8. If, however, the Adjective precedes the noun 

HIHLTHOUT ANY ARTICtLE OR PBONOlUN tO pQint OUt thc CaSC, 

its euphonic additional syllable is turned to advantage 
and made to receive the terminations of the definite 
Mrti^le instead of tbe mere n^ which is retained only in 
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the Gen. Sing. masc. and neat, because the Gen. here 
16 unmistakably indicated by the noun itself; thus Gen. 
not rfiufd SBcinrd, but relnrn ®rinf«, of pvre trme; 
not f rif*f 6 gif*f ^/ but ftifdKti ^lfd>f«, of fresh fisk ,• not 
fiiltee 9Baffrre, but faUru SBafferd, of cold water. (There 
occur, indeed, genitives in fd; as, i^litrd Wuti|r4, of 
gooil courage; cflaXxi^ 96f<)r^/ sirmght way; but these 
are mere traces of the very irregular historical develop* 
ment of the declensions.) 

Hence the terminations of the attribute- adjective 
used without any article or pronoun are: 

em. neuL of all girders. 

Nom. (qut) fr. (gut) e. (gut) rt* * Nom. (gut) e. 
Gen. (ijttt) fn {p\ (gut) rr. (gut) vx («)• Gen. (gut) er. 
Dat (gut) em. (gut) er. (gut) em. Dat (gut) en. 

Ace. (gut) en. (qut) e. (gut) ed. Ace. (gut) e. 

9. The PRONOUNS jener, jene, jened and felber, 
felbe^ (elbed are used as second components of the De- 
monstrative ^er/ bie, bad; (see table, 3&4); farther, 
the possessive pronouns are always preceded bv the 
article when not placed before the noun (my book) 
but referring back to it as in the book is mine (French,* 
le mien) t. e. when they are substantive possessive pbo- 
NOUNS. As the article in these combinations points 
out the case, it reduces the pronoun following it to 
a mere adjective, so much so, that it even re- 
ceives the adjective-suffix ig. Hence: ber{enige, bie^ 
jenige , baejentge ; berfelb(ig)e , bfefelb(ig)e , badfe(b(ig)e, 
(mosdy without the tg); ber nietntge, bie meinige, bad 
meinige, — betnige, — feinige, — i^rige, — unfrige, — eurige, — 
t()rige, — (sometimes more expressive without the ig). 
These will be easily declined, taking n in all the cases, 
except the Ace. Sing. fem. & neut which take e like 
their nominatives. 

10. After the plural forms of the iNDEnNrrs wcva- 
BALs given in the table, 9, the adjective ttt!A» to take 
the n in the Nom. and Aoc, but has only e; as, toenige 
f(^te (S^aractrre, few gemme eh&roHers; (not cc^^cn, as 
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in ihe other eaees). The same is the cstse after the 

1)lural fpld)e suchy and xodi)t whichj what, unless the 
atter ia the Relatiney after which the adjective has the 
udoal eiu After aUt all^ thendj^ has en throughout^ 

li: ADJECTIVES USED AS NOUNS, &c. See 

p. W. . 

12. THE EtJPHp^'IC e IS OMITTED, both in 
pronouns and adjectives whenever their last syllable al- 
ready contains a $oft e. Thus unfff/ Gen. not unfrrc*, Dat. 
not unfereni, Accw Bot unfe ren, but unfrr6, unferm, unfcrn ; 
m&te, hfffer &c., notmutefn, It^mti, htt muteu befiVrn. 

In those cases, hbwever, which teither end in c, or 
in which the e must he retained before a terminating r, 
m in uiiferfv unfercr^ the c belonging to the word itself 
18 often dropped; hence: unfic, unfrcr, beffre, bcffrrr; and 
thfe adjective topfcr ^rot?/?, for inst., would be declined 
without the article, Nom. masc. ta^frer^ Gen. t«ipfcrn, 
Dat. td^frrm^. Ace. tapfcrn; Plural. Nom. tapfre. Gen. 
t<H)|prfr, Dat. tnpfcrn, Ace. tapftu 

Note. Gnunmattcal nomenclatni'e ought cither to elucidate the 
nature of^the present forms of the langna^, or to give the student of 
historical philology a clue to its developnient in the past. Were the 
feritis "strong and weak or ancient and modem declension *'t)fadjec- 
dves of the least avail for either of these^obj^cts, the author would ie- 
Sitatc to depart from them, in spite of their great aptness to confuse 
the pupil, particuhirly in their natural connexion with the declension of 
Nouns. The scholar who ha» made himself familiar with the most re- 
cent subtle and conflicting speculations of German philologists on this 
¥ery subjd^, (see Steinthal, CbaracteristSk ^c. p.- 303-^3 11) will «dmit 
^% iitt^ypractioAl work should con^ne itself to pointii)g out the laws 
pf t^e present language. The author has had the pleasure of meeting 
with a general approval of the tabular view in p. 66, (p. 13 in the first 
edition) as giving the simplest key to the most important inflectional 
forms in Ih6ir i^arioas combinations. But whilst he'would recommend 
begintters tp steady the tal)ld in the first plaice, experience has shewn 
him the necessity of extending the knowledge thus acquired and aiding 
the memory, by the addition of the comprehensive principle laid down 
in the explanation p. 60 — 65, which fie bases entirely on the euphonic 
nature and the grammaiiccd economy o£ the suffixes and terminations in 
the present ffigk German. This explan^uion potsesses the advantage 
of bringing the whole subject of declension into a coherent and per- 
spicuous system, and may prove not undeserving of the attention of the 
general grammarian. (See 'Bopp, vcrgl. Gramm; § 2S7.) 
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(iQ Dkclbnsion or tbb ABTtcuBS, mosousis amo adjectites. 

(Compare Lead. Rem. and Section XI) Completing Beroarks.) 

THE DEFINITE ARTICLE. TQE UiDEFINITE ARTICLE. 

Singular. Singular. 

Masc. Fern. Kent. Masc. Fern. Nent. 

Nom. the Itx bie ba6 ^om. a (or an) cin eine riit 

Gen, of the bfS brt brS Gtn, of a eiiie9 cinn eineS 

/yac. (to) the bent bcr bcm Dot (to) a thtem einct tintm 

Ace, the ben bie ba8 ^cc. a . eineti eine cin 

The PLUBAi;* of the definite article in all the three 

genders : Norn, bie ; Gen. ber ; Dat ben ; ^cc. bie. 

i. this biefei bicfe biefeB my mein meine mdn- 

2. that (yon) jenec jene jeneS thy, your bein beine betn 

3. that, he berjenige biejenige badienigc his fetn feine frin 

4. thesame,(it)berff(6« biefe(8( baffelBc 

5. each, every | [p^"^^^) } jcbe jebeS 

6. many a' maniftx mandft mand^ed 

7. such foIc^cT fel^t fold^e^ 

8. which, who ttstl^ weCd^e meld^eS 

9. and the following Numerals, af- • no, not a fcfai feine fein 
ter which the adjective has e in the The plnrals of the possessive 
Nom. and Ace . ; as, einige gute ^Rtn^ pronouns, and of (ein, e, f ein , take 
fctK"; onbete^ other; emige and . the terminations of the plural of 
etiti^e^ some, afew; mant^e^ many; the definite article. * 
me^rere^ several ; famnttlid^e/ all, The definite article is used in- 
all appertaining to ; t>ie(e^ many; stead of the possess! ve pronoun in 
luentge^ few ; likewise fold^ ,and cases like Bie fa(tet bie ^anbe, 
Voeifiit, (what). * She folds her hands; iBx t}er(oi bit 

The components f e(6e and jenige Seine, He lost his legs, because 
in bcrfei6e, berjlenigr, are declined the possessor is evident enough, 
like adjectives, as below. 

THE ADJECTIVE if preceded by any article or 
pronoun takes en in all the cases of the Sing, and Plur. 
except in the Nom. Sing, and the Ace. Sing. fern, and 
neut. in which it takes 

after the above. after the above. 

Nom. Sing, e e c Nom. Sing, rr e e^ 

Accusative e e. Accusative e ed 

The adjective before a noun, when not preceded by 

any article^ pronoun, ^c, assumes the terminations of 

the definite article in every case, except in the genitive 

singular masculine and neuter, iii which^ for the sake 

of euphony, it takes en instead of ed. 
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nECLINED AS ADJECTIVES ws — All ad* 
jeotivee used as doubs— the present and past participles 
of verbs used attributiTdy; (as, tdA trtnfmtc Stinh, th^ 
drinking child; citt trinfmM Ainb, a drinking child; tin 
geliebtrc greunb, a loved (beloved) fnend.) — the ordinal 
numerals — the substaative^possessives, ber mrintge, tie 
meintge, bad meintge or mrme mine; brr betnfge or beine 
thine, yours; brr frinige his; ber i^rtge or i^re hers; 
brr tinfrige or unfre ours; brr rurige and brr 3brigr 
yours; bir ti)rigrn theirs — the same used as nouns; a% 
ta^ SBtimgfr DrtnigCr &c, mv, your, «lcc., property, part^ 
share; bir Unfrigrn, the people of our party, our troops; 
btr SRrmigrn, bir !I)rin{grn, &c^ bir 3^rigrn, my, thy, &c., 
your famUy and relations, (alwu^s used with the article) 
— and the colloquial, ineinrr, -r, -rd mine; brinrr, &c. 
yoors; t^rrr, &c* theirs; 3^rr, Ac yours, (used with* 
out the article). 

Note 1. In the adjective "^t^ htoh^ the guttural changes into ( 
before an ( ; as, brr (ol^e, btS (o(eti^ V^itx, but ber (fti^fle. 

Note 2. The Adjeptive a// ike before nouns which in their tingn- 
lar form express a PLURALmr ; as, fbcit people, ^ami(ie family^ 3^^ 
number, is rendered by ganj^ {the whole, the entire) preceded by the ar- 
ticle; as, baSganu Self, aU the people: bieganjeganiHte^ all the family; 
bif ganjc 3*^/ <M the number. Likewise baS ganje Z^ih ^ *^^ il^r", 
bhigani^en Sog, all the d<w. Before the names of matebials all the is 
aUa, aUt, atteS; as, attei &tin, all the wine; atte ^uttec^ all the butter; 
affc6 QStlt, all the money; similarly ailed ^Ui^df, all flesh. SltteS ^Bclt 
fpT<i(^^men. All the people {the whole ma») said Amen, (^Ht Settte, all 
people.) • 

As a KKUTKR MOI7K, 9(SfS mcaus everything, sometimes everybody. 
The repetition of pkiuods or timk , is expressed by the plural alle, 
every ; aflte ^a^te^ every year ; atte Sage, daily (taglic^) ; ode ^wei 
Stunben, every two hours. 

Note 3. All with ooimrnfKs and places isbaSganje; as, ba9 
^SLXxyt C^attien, all Gaul, If not used literally, ^an^ all and (a(^ ha^ 
are employed without being declined; gait) (^uropa, all Europe; ganj 
Vcnbon, all London. (See pp. -76 and 77.) 

Section X. OBSERVATIONS ON THE AD JECTIVE. 

1. Moet adjectiTee can be tised a* nouns, as in the 
following instances: ber ®ute, the good man, goo^ people; 
!£)ie (^\xit, the good woman; ^a^ @ute, the good (all 
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that is good) ; ®utec ! m. (Swtt I t. good one! din filttnrr^ 
B poor man; (Sine 9Lni\t, a poor w<»iaa; — wiik the mSe^ 
finite article the.neutei* is rar^ used. — PI. Slniir, poor 
people; also those derired finQm|iraper names of places, 
(see p. 69, 7). 2)fr or em ^Jarifrr, SSerliiter, @ttnburflcr, 
the, or a Parisiaxi, B^Ud, Edinburgh man; feminiiie, 
!X)te ^arifcrirt; Serlinrrin, Sttnburgrrtn* 

2. After @m>ad something; . 9{td)td nothing; 'oiti 
much, (a great deal); wmig little^ (not much), the ad- 
jectiTe becomes a neater noun with the terminations 
of the neuter article; as,.@ttDad 9liuitt, something new; 
9tid>t6 &VkMr nothing good; i»icl Si^Iimmc^r^ a great ded 
of bad; U)nug 9lnf)enr^K6/ not much that is agreeable. 

3. Hie adjective, preceded by the definite artide, 
is in poetry: sometimes placed aftetr the noun, in erd^ 
to make it more impressive;, as, Shi'd Siatrrianb, exC^ 
t^rure fc^lirf tid^ an. Cling to thy dear fatherluid. !£ad 
^ccr, ta^ iDiltr, lapt {t(^ nid^t gcbicteu* The wild sea 
obeys no command. 

4. In poetry, the* adjective before a neuter noun 
frequently foses the termtnation t^ in the nominative 
and accusative singular; as^ Sin neu ®rfe$, instead of 
Sin ncurd @cfr$, A new law; 9Bc(c^ grau(am Sptd! What 
cruel sport! and this even in the comparative and supet- 
lative degree; as, 9Rid) treibt fin bfdffr(rd) 5BcrIangcn. 
A better desire prompts me. SWcin frfi(cdi ®cfut)( fei 
$rfid unb XawU Let my first feeling be praise and 
thanks. 

5. When an adjective occurs after a personal pro- 
noun of the 'first or second person, it assumes the termi- 
nations of the definite article, but in the D. S. tn, and in 
the plural en in all cases; as, ^cb armrr ^erl ! Poor fel- 
low that I am! 5)ir, guten Jfinbf, To you, good child; 
!Dic^, lirbcd ^tx^, Thee, dear heart; SBir muntrrn ©urfd)f, 
We .m^ry fellows; /&Vi^/ Uebcn inxitf Y^, good 
people, (Acd.) 

6. From proper names of nationalities .adjectives 
are formed. by changing the final r or rr into tfcb; as, 
banifd^ Danish, from brr S)am the Dane; prru^fd^ 
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Ptoiseiah, from' ter ^ren^e the Prussian; franjof{f(^ 
French, from M .^cahjaft ' the Frenchman; (cl)Ottif(^ 
Scottish, from bet Biij^ttt the Sco^man; tMllenff^ Ita<> 
liany from ber dtalicnrr thedkaliair; r&mifd^ Roman, from 
to §ldmer the Roman; ^oSSmbtfc^ Dutdi, from ttx S[foU 
Iftnl)er'the Dutchman, &c. &ej ^P^oln ber <Spanter the 
Spaniard, is fofmed fpanHjii. @fif((tfc^ English, and i? ifd) 
Iiteh^ are derired iVom the :old names' brr Slngtf and 
brir ^tt, and not i from the Modern termfi, tec @ng(&nbtr 
and bcr Sriinbcr. Deutfcft German, orfginally teuttfc^^ 
from Xtnt, has passed over into ber S>eutf(^f the Ger- 
mto; po{nif(^ Polish, is/ derived from Po^nitf. 

7. : From proper names ofpltice& adjectives are formed 
hj safSxing er« These remain Undeclined; As, ^ambur^ 
fler 9)(ttict)flfifc^ Hamburg beef^ ^ax'w SJJoben Paris 
fashions; Sfttrliner %}t$e Berlin witticisms ; whilst' the de^ 
cUnable stiffix \\iff is used ia referring io some ancient 
eities in their capaeity of independent states, in the same 
way as in national adjectives; as, ber Sr(mif(()e Senat; the 
Senate of Bremen; ba6 ^ambiirfljfc^e ®efangbu(^, the Ham- 
burgh hymn-bbok; aSerlhiirc^e 9lae^rlcfyten, ■ -^ The Berlin 
News." 

8, From ..name^ ^/* materials adjectives are formed 
by the suffixes tm, n, pr en; as, .fepljern wooden, jfrom 
the. plural ^6(jct tim^ber,; glafern, crystal,, from the plu- 
ral @(afer glasses; fteinern pi. s[tone, from* ©teJn stone; 
eiferniroQ, frQi|[i ©fen iron; bleiem leaden, from» S31et 
lead; K)oOen woolleii, worsted, firom SBpOe wool; feiben 
silk, from ©eibe silk; flj^ltjen, of gDjd, golden, from 
®oIb gold; filbern of silver, froij^ (Silber silver. Ad- 
jectives of this kind are not used preclicatively, but the 
name of the material, 'with likt preposition >^m, i» em- 
ployed; as, IDerWing ifl»0B@oIb; The ring is of gold. 
iDer ®bdtt)l ifl t>oit Sffiotte.-Tbe shawl is of^woel. In a 
figarodve senses faowcfier,'* th\&re occnvs, @r beh&gt itc^ 
fe^r i^Stje«n.' He beha^^es very ftwkwterdl^. Seine 3^8? 
fc^ienen eifertt.His features deemed of iron. 

. 9. From . adoerbs oc' prepotnUon» adjectives are 
foomi^d^by the mai^iiyuBy ibi^ff txiQ (bei/ ibi^ 'b<A^ bidi: 
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bftige), from bt^^r hitherto; balti^, from ba(^ soon; 
taftg and torlig of that place, from ta and tott there; 
(Hcfit) of this city, pkce; &«., from ^irr here ; ^rttiig 
tOHday.'fl, from bmte to-dam flff^rif) yesteixlay's, from 
fleftfrit yesterday *— (from S&rgen io-mMrow, Ux mtt* 
^cntt, &c. to-morrow*8, is formed) — )t${g the present, 
from iti^i just no^v; i>ort^ the preceding (last^ from 
the preposition wx .before ; i){edff idg, jmfrtlt^ , fix)m ^e 
prepositions bieffrtt^ on this* side of, and (enftitd on the 
opposite aide of. 

10. Derived from numeruls. are— ^efatinalig^ from riiif 
mat one time, 6nly once; as, (Sin fhiindigtr SJerfud) be^ 
XOtiat 9tt<^t6« A trial made only once pronres nodiing ;.thu8, 
^totimaVq, from gn)fimal twice; (rrimalig, from bmrnal 
thrice ; ine^ntiaitq several times repeated, from mr^rmald 
several times; iMftmdHg many times repeated, &c 

The adjectives mentioned nnder 9 and 10 can be 
used as attributes only, and^ like tiiose under 6^ can* 
not be compared, 

SECTION XL COMPLETING REMARKS ON 

PRONOUNS. 

SetfTiiicmi! fverybodg, anybody ^ aH peophy has in 
the Gen. ^rberfnonnd. Segfitfter, i^t, *t9>, and 3ebmeter, 
obsolete, for fin 3^Der, ^t, n^ every one, every, each, 
are declined 4ike adjectives. 

ONE after pronouns at adjectives ^ is not expressed 
in German; as. This one 35iefer; That one Scncr; (no 
one jteinet) a good one Sin gutet. 

A. THE INDEFINITE OR SUBSTANTIVE DBMONSTBATIVES. 

a. ^\t^ this and 'i>^ that mie used in pointanir 
to persons, things or ciixsamstanoes in the most general 
way; as, 3)tce ift rt. This is he. 2)ad xoax fir. That 
was she. 9ind toax (Da^? fFhat was that? ®a0 foD 
S)a6 l^etten? What is the meaning hf that? and there 
is hardly any difference in their force, 2) Ad being freefy 
used in the sense of ihis.^ As they ^are not placed ad- 
jectiyely ^efore the . noun but are ooBstmed with the 
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verfa^ they remain the same with eny gender or vam^ 
ber, almost like the adverbs birr herey and ta ther^ 
to whieh tbey bear a close affinity. From the imper- 
somU prommit ed, which is likewise used without re*- 
gard to gender or namber; as, d^ tfi ter ^err^ It u the 
master \ (S^ ifit bie Dame^ It is the lndy\ 6d finb iiirine 
Brfunbr, (ee S4ntt mes sanis) These are my friends \ they 
dHfer ill this respect that they may be placed. ^e/ora 
idl the persons Sins: and Plur. of the verb feut to be\ 
as, ^S>k^ bin tcb, This is I; (Dad iDarfi tu^ That was 
poui lDa0 finb noir, This is tre; !Dad ift tr, fie, That 
is he, she; whilst the pronomi ed must follow these 
foicnmi as, 3(^ bin e«. It is L ®ir ifl e6. It is she. 
ExamBles: (Died (^ft) ftub ac^t Slepfcl unb Da^ finb 
)f^n 99imen, These are eight apples and those are ten 
pears. (Dtrd finb ^ute yxa^ ba6 Tmb fd)icd)te ^rberm. 7Aer9 
are i^oif and those are bad pens. 

h. THE GENITIVE of the above, 2)rffen, the 
nuTivB fDicfem or 3)dn and the aocusatives 3)ied and 
£M are used with verbs and adjectives governing these 
cases (see Section XVIII.) ; as, Sd) eriniirre mid) Deffeii, 
/ remember {of) that; ©ifi bu iDeffcn gfwif ? -i-i/rc yc^ii 
sure. of that? 998(r waren 3)cffen mube, fVe were tired 
of this; jfann man Sem (Diffcm) nid^t audn>ct(^fn? Can 
6ni not avoid that ? ^tnttn @te !X)fm na(^> Reflect upon 
that; @r if) !£)em abgenrigt, He is averse to ihat;> and 
besides ¥nth any fbbfosition, particularly when the De« 
monstrative is referred to by a relative pronoun in the 
succeeding clause*; as, @r bcflaqte ft(^ Wff\m 2)rffen, tt^ad 
man i^i t>ororn)orfett t)attr» life complained of (that) what 
he had been taunted with. Sr ^ab mtr 9ta(ljtid)t "oon 
^>km, n>ad qefc^c^cn loar« He gave me intimatian of (that) 
what had happened, ftfimmtre btc^ nic^t itm 2>ad / wa^ 
bic^ Ki^td an()c^t. Bo not trouble yourse^' about {that) 
what does not concern you. It will be seen that the De^ 
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* It win suffice here to to state that clauses beginning with' a 
relative pronoun or with a subordinative conjunction like oa§ that^ 
are dependent elausesj (see Section XXX) thQ verb of which is 
placed at the end, the Auxiliai^ being Jaet of ^M. 
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monstratrvcf cannot be omitted, when it is thei-Anteoo- 
dent of the .Relative n)ad» 

c. The PBfiPOsiTioKs stated Section VIII p^ 5S^ 2, 
aft forming compounds with bftd; ta (If^^ave .Ukewiae 
iOiNso to this Demonstrative which then haa the princi- 
pal act^nt. '!Dicd ihfsy is then sometimes replaoed hy 
ijkx; as» tie'fer^alb or bc^'^ntb and te^'mei^en on accowU 
of this (that) ; ^irr^bri with or in doing tim, l^hd mlh 
thati ^ier^imt with this,, tjximk.wifh thatf- Up\'Qtmi$, 
bfiN'nac^, bcm^jufaige ojooordiug to This or thai;.kitx%9n 
of ihiSf ba'von of that; ba'fiir fbr that, (this) ; 'ijit'tnf4i 
through this, ba'burd) through that; ba'tan, ba'rauf an 
or upon that; ha'xnm for thai (reason) ; t^a't&btx: ahout 
that The coMPooims with 2)ad ihiojt can .not b^ usedl 
as Antecedents of the Behtive n>^^/ but are extetisiTrelj 
employed in rendering sentences like .the following.s 
He thanked me for hamrtg warned him. He Uamed 
them for having neglected th^br duty^ in M'hich the 
present participle occurs intnoduced by a prtpositvsn 
and wjtn a subject different from that . in tbe loa^ 
ing clause* In German they are expressed, by -two 
distinct clauses^ the first of which contains the indis^ 
pensable. Demonstrative with the preposition; as, Si 
baiifre mtr bafur, He thanked me for this^ whilst the 
second begins with the conjunction ba§ that and haa 
the. verb in a finite tense; as, ta^ i(^ t^n H^anite* Hence: 
@r tanfte mfr bafttr^ ba^ i&i i^n ttxirntr* He thanked me 
for warning him. (Sr tabf (t< fie bf^we flttt , • (on. account 
0fthis)tai rte i^rr$fltcbt t)erna^&fft8t:^&ttfn. He blamed 
them for hatting neglected their duty^ (Comp. Section 
XXV, D> On the use of Participles). When the two 
assertions of such sentences, have Ihe ^sttti^ suigect^tfae 
second clause is generally rendered by the urFmmvJB ynm 
)u ; as, @r kgni^itc {tc& bamit feinc QKeinulig aua}u|))tt(i)m. 
He remained satisfied with expressing his opinion.^ S^ir 
tences of the latter kind, however, do not always re(][uire 
the demonstrative compound; as, @r War angrHagt, g[f* 
fto(}Ien ju ^aben. He. was charged with .having stolen. 
(See Section XXV, C> The Infinitive.) 
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l^ate.. If nol referred to bjr a mcoeediog*cUni99 . th^ abovQ 
compounds are generally at the beguinuig of the qlause by which meany 
tjieyare distinguished from the same fonqs representing the'cases of it; 
as, iHx \ft (c^wfitj^ia gewoTben: ba'rftfirc miilibne {(( mU^ nid^t, 
Ahtx {4 f^Aune nUt pk itnterioitrggfeft feimt fru^cm (Bi^nn. fft ha$ 

become haudhty; at tbAt / do not wonder^ but I am iastonished at 
the tubmis^eness of his former opponents, Oomp. with; 3(^ toutlbCTC 
iiiid^ nl^t ^axU^hti, abn i4 bebaute c9. I do not iMiKfarafW, hut 
I regret it S^a'DPil ^1 cc mil 9(\^% gefo^t* O/tbat he htu told me 
nothing., 

.?. T?E AWBXrriVE-DEMONOTRATIVES. ; 

See p. 66, 1 ipfcffr/ Hrfe, blefed, coBtracted tied (tn, 
lit, t^i, see D. 90, 2) this, this one, corresponds ^ith 
the Ehglid) when followed by the noun; as, Weffr SSann^ 
this man,' Meftr rtJcJje !Wann, this rich man^ biefe %amU 
(if, ' this fimly^ titfefi giro^c 9?olt this great nation^ 
Xik\i ?eutc, these yersom^ people', or when the noun is 
understood: 5)leffr ibar rd, // wa* this one. S^ tt)ifl 
tlr Ibfcftn gebeii. I will give you this one. Used sub- 
STANTivELT it oftcu occurs With the force of ttt, tit, 
ba* lei^terc the latter, wljilst jener, icnc^ jened '(see 
below 2) siands f6r ter, tit, bad erfifrf the former^ 
as, 9BeQtiH)ti>n itnb ^l&^tv erfoc^tftt ben Sir^ ikt SBater^ 
loo; bifftr frfc^ien auf bem Jtampft)ta$f/ nac^bem jtittt 
UM ®imttn (ang bm mfit^enfien ^noriffm bet ^ranjofen 
Wiber^aiAeit ^attr. fuelling ton and bldoher gained thti 
ffictory of Waterloo \ the latter appeared. on the stents 
of oovibai, after th^ former had withstood for six houri 
thti most furious charges of the frenck. 3cfj fflWfc f^n 
in ®<fe(lfc()aft ber ^rmn SSuOer unb ^c^ufje; jtner n>at 
fdn Scbirnfltr; bieTcr fein 9Se(ter» / /i^i/n^/ J4«Wt in the 
company of the* Messrs. MUller and Sehultse; the fbr^ 
mer was his brother-in-law, the latter his cousin. ' 

.See 2 of Table, Page 66, 3enfr, ienc, jemd (her, bff, 
bad) THAT, THAT ONS, TON, is uscd onljT wheu the object 
\»''m ,$ight<9' so itbttt it can be pointed nt, thi^ pronoun 
tkuft requicing no phnuse m explanation ; as, ((iter Sattfli, 
Uuit ii^ee yonder 4 \txitt (Skcb&ube^ that building (yonder)* 
3fli(f^>.ved>'soinetim0a ataada for he, «A«^ iV^;aadi&an 
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quentty has the force of Ur, tit, bd0 rtflerc the fbrmer, 
as stated above under ttrfrr. 

See 3 of Table, Page 66. a. ^ttitnif^t, tltlttx^v, 
feadifltlfjc (icr, tic, tai, see Section XII) that, that ofn^, 
«B (who), SHE (who), THAT (which), differs from jener, c^ 
t^, above^ in this respect, that it b nsed only when the ob* 
JBCT is NOT wfTHiK poiNTiHo REACH, and thus rcquircs to be 
farther explained, which is generally done by a relative 
clause f as, IXed ift nic^t bcr recbteSBrg; tfr()emge), WfU 
(^(11 tcb meinf , fS^tt ffcatt Mdf bnr 6rf . This is not the 
right ^<^od: that (one) which I mean, kads straight to 
the sea. 2)icfe gcDer fann id^ tir mi)t fitpen, ntam tiu 
(Itxd^t), totHat obeh in utrinem ^((^rribjeuge UtSiU J can't 
hive you this pen; take that (the one) which lies in my 
inkstand up stairs, ^er(jcn{()e), tt)eld)er tort Icinuit, fann 
Cd (tr ia^ctL He who js coming yonder, can tell you^ 
D{f(ifiuge), wcldic Sbncn 3)06 gVjaflt Ht, ifi tnfur t^crant* 
n>ort(t(t). She who told you that, is answerable for it. 
it>if(ifnfafh) fierrn, n>c((t>c auffteijcn/ ftnt fiir ta^ Sluienbe^ 
pient. Tnose Gentlemen who stand up, we for the amende 
pient For the omission of this pronoun see p. 38, Note. 

b. ,,$er^ tie^ ta^irnigf is not. always the anteco* 
dent of a Relative but is often k^x^'Ained by a GEViTrvu 
OF posss08iov or an advcpbial bipvisqsiom ;. as, : !£)ieff r ^iit 
ifl bequem ^ trr(ienigf ) metncd ^ufetrd . i(| mix jv, fd)iDf r^ 
This hat is fom/ortaile; that of my brother is toa 
hefixy for me. ^IRoriend ^xat ifi biuiHec M tad(ienif)e) 
iftrrr ^nxfier. Jdartfs hair is darker than that of her 
^er, !X>ic{t Xinttx^wbt ift qcrauminer ^(d t)tr({en^e) in 
unfrer fru^ern SBo^nuttg* This nursery is more roomy 
than that: in our former dw^Ung^home. Jfcinr Srucfate 
fc^tenen mir lu^ct aid tie()eniaeii) and meined S3atfrd ®ar^ 
ten^ No fruits seemed to me swee{er than those. Qut of 
my fathej^'s. garden. -■ • 

r r. As the'tcr, bir^ ^a^ is the real DenionstnNiivQ 
and the (ritifif merely appended for> the sake of distinet^ 
ness, the whole AcOBirr j^sts on die formeis ^^ht tiie 
kttep 18 frequebtly omitted as indicated in the egfiamples 
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abore by its being put in parentheses. If ^, tit, tM 
{done 10 used it requires a particular stress. to dis^ 
tinguisli it from the article or the relative prououn, and 
mwa trsKD snastABTiVELgr it must be dediued aocording 
loSectidD jS^IU Shorter fbcm; the enlani^ forms DffffN, 
ttxtn, brnrtt being ehieflj used in speaking of persons; 
as, tit Siebe ^rffeti, Hn VHt anMm, the lote of Him 
whom 7t)& warMpi ; rra ^rruiit tmn^ tie ivir ti^itn, a 
friend of tho^ whom^ we honour, Sri ttntn laritbai, 
mdi)t tidt ftun^t bcurt^eilnu Be grateful to those who 
judge you itrietiu^ 

d. When the English hb wnoy those who b used 
dffiSTBACTLVy 2. tf • not with reference to a definite person 
or perscxis, but in the general sense of any man who^ 
any peroon whOi, it can in the .voMmmivz oe rendered 
in contraetion bj the indefinite fielative Wtt with the 
force of wHOBtER, and that, wbieh used abstractly , by 
mad wHA^TfivEB. Examples t SSkr ®ttt fibrc^trl, iirbt Die 
Stoifc^l^il* He who (wkoe9er) fears God, laees mankmd. 
ttct SlBed . tvirff A I9ia> n>irft 9)ji^. He who wants 
ta . do- leveryMUffy does nothing. 93<i6 ^n6f|Kn tiK^t 
trmt/ temt^^at1A nimmrrmr^n fVhat Mitle Jack does 
wot learn, big. John never teams. 9BdA ^em(lilltn {Rrdit 
if^. i{l trm Slntrrn M8%. TAtet wMdi is due to the one, 
is dme^ to the otiteri The other cases of mr and n>4id 
(see D, Interrog. Pron.p. 8:2) occur similarly^ but have 
iilway« .the Dempnsti^tive in the succeeding daase; as, 
ffief^n ^nteirein {tiife, ^er fr^fre fir; lit* n^hose hands 
are dean, he may lift them^ *— Let him whose hands 
mm clean. Oft them. S8m bicStotf) txHbt, bet ftnbet.SKtt^ 
teU He finds means whom nece^tv urges* 

See 4 o/* Tb&Ze, Page 66. ^rrfe(t>e, btefeibt, U9* 
frfbe (sometimes bei^, bie^, - badfdbtgt; the accent on frlfr) 
THE jsamb; as^ ^6 mat berffti>e ^ttnn. It was the same 
BMEfi. Wx gotten eiit(m) uttt btnfetben ®ttanfen« fF^ had 
one and the same thought. 3(h. bin brrfdbm D^ciming, 
/ am^of ihe^ same opinion, ^it* t^4t fd ooft ^emfel^eii 
%t\x\\t>t..\hdid:it from the same reason. 

As stat^ p.^ i%> ood i% this* Demonstrattt^ extenH 
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tmiy repftsdkts tke Ei^iih cr in mIL its cases, partieii* 
fauiy when used with prepositioitB; ma, aifltttl NdfMkni, 
mHemd 0f ii; movril bcdfclbm, n^t fmr firmm /I; mik ^xm 
frttcii, wkh ii; iMtttcnfdtai; tf/if; ^nnb tmfdbm, throm^ 
it; {fit ^mfflbm, /or &;. and somedifiea lor the alc« 
of ^stinctoees amd euphoDy ; as, @k {ctstf nrir rfnr @m* 
lite; bieffUic (for fie) toax "otn 9ion gcfemmni. Shg shom^ 
td wut a MMue; it tad eame from Uvmm. fSmii Sir 
^ ttrfrlbcn rtmthtn (for^ivnm €« {tr fk^). Ifym ue^ 
^mre thtm f^r pavrself. ih faqiftr^t df^en Drnfrtboi 
(for rr tmpftrMt tbn 36nen). J7e recammmdB «l /o mm; 
(See Section XXX, C, FoeitioQ of the objeoiB.) 

But besidefl it is osed with advantue for the per^ 
sonal pronoun, tt, fit, rd in spealdng ot pebsohs where 
ihe I^h he, ^he te. requires special inter|iretatitni^ 
and in the same manner for the possessive pronoun; as, 
<5r fprai^ Mn ttm Strgrntrn; berfrlbt {irt tcr tlnfid^t (for 
rr fri &c.). /Te spoke of the regent^ he {the regent) 
was of opinum^ @te ^gletktr i^rr Stattrr; birfrtfre mar 
lettnit Ac. 5Ad aceamfwded her mother; she {the moi- 
ther) was smfferis^ &c. Sr reidtr mit. ^m ®rafm unl 
Hm Snitrt be dfribtn (or beffnt Sntber)* He tnneUed with 
the cowd and his {the e&anfs) brother. &t rrj&l^ttr 
hit Slrnigfdt jurrfl 3Barim tmb team ber dfmt^a brrfd^ 
brn (or btrca SifVH^it). She told the news first to Mary 
and then to her {Mainfs) sister. 
. See 5 1^/* Tabloy JPage 66. 3rbrr, iebe> irbcd, phnral 
afle, XACH EVBHY, eIso used substantively, is pnmeny an 
indefinite numeral with pronominal force. It affects the 
adjective like any of the. preceding pronouns ; as, jlrbrf 
txaot SRann, eeery nprigM man; jlebrd bravcn Woatud, 
of every upright man; jcbe f4one Stunbr, every fair 
hour; jebrr fcbonrn Stunbr, of every fair hour; {rbrt 
rblc Sffirib, eeery noble woman ; Plur. oQc brODm 9liR» 
Jssx, ail upright men; aOr f^onm €tttnbm, aU fair hours. 
3ebrr, when i>receded hj the indefinite aitide, is treated 
like an ai^eetive; as, rm ifbrrSrtMHfltr, eeery one eon* 
eemed. Vlan fann ni^t brm 9lat^ etnrd 3rbrn fblgrn; 
Que. cannot follow the admee ofi.eeerybpiy. - 
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SlUtr, clEic, alM, ithe proper fikiguiair of ode is H«* 
inited' ih* its application 9 cannot be used with, persons 
and means any, au^ rather than eoery; as, iUler SInfaiif) 
ijfl fdni^cr. A/^ begfinning is difficuli 91 tie ®ni>(rit flr^ 
9cm 9^tft aui* oi^// ^utkoriiy mues from the pe&ple'i 
SlQf^ ©itte, ewsryihing good; (SQed SSiffcn^ ii;iy knojc^ 
leilge^ 

Note 1. 9(fle6/ used substantively^ BvsRTTaiica, all, ii always 
referred to by the Relative lva6 thav; as^ dtttef, MNift i(6 Mt^ ^we** 
lathing that I have. ^Hi^g ivofi bu fagf}^ ifl itd^ttg. All (itat ifou sa^, 

Note a. The plural otff a// the, does not require the article, 
atte tie standing for oUr MeimiDtn €t// /Aa«e. (^a9 M th6 univerat), 
See also p. 67, Note 2 and 3. 

Note 3. filler &c. oecars without any termination ; as, 9111 mein 
ge^ncn hjttt idf, oU mdn ^TenTcn !ii beS ^ctit jiiffen €trcm BcrfenfcM, 
flfcet mclne ?ic6c nUt. (Schiller.) AH my longings, all my thoughts 
will r sink in the stUtwiream of Lethe, — > but not my love. tPttt aS 
^inem %U\%t nnb oE feinct ONii^c ri^tet » Slu^te atf«. With all hi» 
industry and labour he effects nothing. 

See 6 of Table^ Page 66* 9Ranc()er/ mmtcfce/ man* 
(^f0 M4^NT A, is also used sobstantivelj, as* in English ; 
asy SRanc^er gliiubt ^IRanc^rd. Many a one nnogmes many 
Miking; mature !X>mge; some things; manc^e^ ®utr^ mafty 
u good Iking* 

See? of Table, Page 66. SolcfKr, felc^c, fpf*c« 
SfPCH, is usually preceded by the indefinite article, after 
which it is deeUned like an adjectire; as, iSinrd fo((^ftl 
Wftnnrd, Of sueh'a mm^ .3u rtnrr fol^rn Xi)at, To such 
'0. deed. When followed by the indefinite article, it 
loses the inflectional terminations, the article only being 
declined. In this form it is more impressire; as, ^cd^ 
fitted 9}?amtedi Of such (so aiUe, dsc.) cr man ; du folcb 
thur i^t To sueh a (heroie^ &c.) deed-y PL €o((fte 
SKAaner^ Such men; Soldier 5£^aten, Of such deeds. 

Siichj in eonnexiion with iw, when used before 9 
^i^rb, is rendered by ^b, the noun being iiumed into aft 
adjeetive, or fureeeded by an adjective of intensity; aci> 
Tne violence of the storm was such as to make human 
efforts in vmn. €0 giiDattfAm tt^r ttr^urm> 4>r (Be 
gco^ Wit tie QimM bc6 <EUuttte^^ tal^ mcnfc^lids^c Slu^ 
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^rrnguitg wrflf bend toau In such cases iiie as io is 
always expressed by ta^, as in the Endish phrase, 1 
was so stupified that I could not speaK. (So bftiubt 
xoax \&^, bat tc^ nic^t fprec^n fotnite* If suck in the alx)ve 
combination precedes a noun as a Demonstrativey as is 
rendered by a relative pronoun (see below); as, Such 
men as are worthy^ €o(d)e 9){anner, ttf lt)urtt(] ftnb. 

See 8 of TaMe, Page 66. (For the Interrogative 
and Relative see p. 81, 1 ; and p. 85, F). ®d(6<r , Wf l(be, 
n>rl(i)fd occurs colloquially in the sense of @tn)ad some; 
as, SBfinfcbrn Sir mc^r Ifficin; ^kr ift uoc^ U)c(<^(r. Do 
you wish more wine, there is some here yet. Its use 
IS, however, better avoided, except after the adverb^jir^ 
gcnb ff^ijf ff/ a// and. then only in the plural; as, ^beit @ie 
irgenb mld^t 9lu6ftcl}tcn? Have you any prospects at alt? 

See 9 of Table, Page 66. The iise or the singular 
of some of the pr<M)ominal indefinite n«mebals requires 
attention. (Sin anberer &c. an other, means a different 
one; the English anothm* in the sense of one m^re being 
noi) @in; tine &c. (ten anbr ru Za^, the newt day ; neu^ 
\\i^, the other day,) 

Situger, t, ed some and f&nmUltcber, t, cd the whole 
can be used only before the names of materials or ab* 
stract nouns; as, 90tit einigem Slet^ unb etniger @ebulb 
fannfl bu 2)a6 SiOed ubeminbriu ^ith some diligence 
and patience you can overcome all that, 2)ie ftinber 
batten f&mintltc^ed 9rob unb f&mmtlicbe ttRiieb t^erge^rt. The 
children had consumed the whole of the bread and 
milk, 

93ie( MUCH and n>enig lfttle remain undec'Jined when 
denoting a single large or small quantity; as, @r ^at 
viel getrunfen unb wemg gegeffeit. He has drunk much and 
eaten little; rniX iDenig ^t$ unb vie! SSe^ageii; with little 
wit and much complacency, (Sin toenig^ a uttlb, a small 
quantity remains unchanged). They become adjectives 
after the definite article and the possessive pronouns; 
as, l)ad "oUk ^4}rogefftren ^at ftin u>enige6 SSerni^u auf^ 
geje^rt. The many Htigaiions have consumed his little 
fortune. For meiiig liulcy in the sense of limited, gc« 
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ring may be auhstitated; a% ton ^tm^x Srbfkttiiitg; of 
little importanee* 

Sifter, t, t^, hoi^^ever, assumes the terminations of 
the article when not a single laige quantity, but the re* 
suh of AOcuMULATiON OR FEEQUENCT^ is iinphed ; as, Siflf r 
@raiii unb )»trtf gorge ^abfn iM gff^eugt Much grief and 
rare have homed Urn down\ Durd^ t>iele^ @c^fitteln; through 
a great deal of shaking. The gbs. at^ dat., howeyer^ 
occur without such significancy; as, t^egen. ))ie(er 9lrbf{t> 
on account of much work; mtt tltlm Sergtmgen; with 
much pleasure. 

Note. No difference between some and Ainr is expressed in 
German, as in the English, Have you any books? I- have some books. 
They are generally omitted; as, ^aUn ^t( 9fij^(r? 34 (a^ 
^^ti^er. (Betoi ®ie mic ®reb. Gk>e me some bread. Or if they are 
rendered , cttoaS is used with the names of materials #nd abstraet 
nouns or in referring to such, irgcnb tin, t, plur. icgenb xoti^t, with 
persons and things, and irgenb dintr^ frgenb 3<>nanb/ sub- 
stantively with persons; as, ®eBen ®it m{r rtroa9 ®t(b. Ghe me 
some fHDfMy. Jd^ (ottc CtWdd or eUrf^en tklbm^. / had some annoy" 
ance, ^ mat ctloaS or tin mtnig 6(fergl. / was somewAat or a liHle 
concerned.^ ^tffcn @tt h^tnb tin 9)2ttte(? £>o you know any remedy f 

®tfjtn @it ju irgenb einem 3ut{{len. Go to any lawyer. Z^^tw^ {Hntt 
or ivgenb 3eniattb ttiu§ c9 gefagt l$a6eti. Some one, some person mvst 
have said it. 31^ ivftcnb 3(taaitb (kr.ftiwifca? Mas any person been 
keref 

THE PLURALS OF THE ABOVE as given in 
the table page 66, 9, require no fairtfaer ezptanation. 

C. THE POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS AND U\n, t. 

Their declension, influence on the adjective &c. has 
been given in Section' IX, pp. 61 — 67. The pupil's at- 
tention is required for the following: 

a. YOUK is expressed in three ways: Speaking 
familiarly to one person by !£)ci|i, tcint, ^ein; speaking 
iamiliarlv to several by Sue r, eurc, mtx \ and speaking eon- 
ventionally either to one or to a number^, by ^[^, ^\)Xt, 
31)r« SKrin Jtinl^, iro i^ !Deiti S^ud)? Mg child, wfme 
is ^our book? Sube jltntfr; i(^ 4>abf cure ®U(^fr. Dear 
children^ I have your bfioki. !)Ratai}|, l^i(r if) 3^r Xic« 
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l|ff* Madam, here is your serDimt 9ftHm ^emn/ ^ifr 
ftiito 3i)re 5Pff rbe. Gentlemen , A<?ri? are your horses. 
Where DEPsifDEMTS^ are addreeeeii with (Sr and ^k (you) 
th^ p09se66iy,e is of course ®eiit, e and 3^r^ .t(your). Your 
Majeifty^ Highness ji<x. ia (Suce 9}2aifft&l, ^e^t ^c. : 

b. Tbe^poeseasiye pronouotf, of eourse, agree, in 
gender and caae with . tbe noun ^^hioh ^ they - precede or 
refer to; aa, mein 9ktfr,>,39«y f'alhi^; fc^ne^^itttfr, Jiis 
mother; itnfre ftinbfrr. ^ttr akililrm; Gren. inetited 9}alfrd/ 
feiner SRutter, anfwr ftwier &oi ^ > 

e. The same is the case with the^ NiscMfAN^svE*- 
POSSESSIVE pronouns; as, !I)iefer ®arten ift txx mrinii^e 
(colloqu. nif jnet). This igarden is mine. . 3d) ijabt mciiK, 
llt)r nir^t btlMxy (ci^e niir hit trimge (colloqu. beiiie). 
/ have not n^ watch with me; lend me yours. Tie 
fflfetntgen^frben erfreut frm tie S^tiflen ju trgrufth* 3f// 
relations will be happy to salufe yours* 3cl>em Da\5 
(Seine (suum cuique). To every one A» <2i^'(See p. 67). 

</. The suB8TANTrv^B;-f088BssnrBS wheki used in the 
nominative are employed withoot article and termina- 
tions in poetical lahgtiage and when referring to any 
indefinite pronoun; as, ifer^fcil, ter \)pii ^^r ®ct)ne 9^o^ 
ift xdi^t uief)r Uxw (for bcr btim^je)* The arrow that flew 
from the bow-string, is no longer thine. 9?ocl) fji tif^ 
Sottorrf itufcr (for bad anfrige). u4^ yet this bulwark is 
our». Sir wurbe niein (for bit infinite). She became mine. 
@o lanfjf id) btefed Sflei'd) mem neniie, ^s long as I call 
these realms mme. SBcnu ic^ ^ebeitfc, xo^ einft mein xoax, 
If I consider what once was mine. SBad Guer ift, foH 
diter bleibcn. What is yours shall refnalfi yours {^4, 9). 

Kote.' 'The 'possessive i^r her, being identical witti the dative 
i(i of fie she, cannot be nsed for Ux, hk, bad Iffti^t; as, fSad {le 
bu icigt^ ifi nidft tad i(ci^^. ,FFAa/.^A«,#^0iP5.jfott.».no^iAer5. 

e. Jtdn, fehtf, fein is a contractibn ^f n\iiji rin not 
A) NO and mu«t be U0ed'4iot only whete ^ ^nd not a 
precede^iihe nonn in E&c^lish; asi nO tread, frm'6rob', 
not a word; fftn 98iX¥l; DOt e^-en where not in English 
qualifies a verb having a nbdn with the indennite 
article or the name <>f^a nmtcrial'^ftH* its 'object; '6t», @r 



^al^inir 4(iU\ 3Su^ "ntc^tbm. He has no^sgwe^ u^^x^x'^oek., 
©itsmt^tH Uine'\X\\\^ant>tffCibtn. You will Twt have, qf^ffj 
t3fHmhl(P, -rBBic moOtfR Umn SQcin ixxixUm, , fFe </i</ not 
nmk ta({4rmkmne. @r liebt f^meSoiDpItmrnte.^^ ^b^f 
^i9< iike ^js^pmpliinen,t8* Tb^ .reaa^m of this peculiarity' 
10 ti^ idf^otitf in foriD.of m4it fin Ti^f a» with nid)t (£in 
vote onB.^ iii% ^A^^obi, (fin $ferb^ i A^of not'0, kor^ 
3# l^ofce «ift)t. (Siki ^Weft)f / A«v/9, wt one horse. 

.' /I i^eiU takes the T]S|UfiMA.TIONS of 7HE DBF|29iT& 

iRfSCL^y Norn* letiur^ ffiae, feine^ whea used substanti- 
vft)7» iQi;lh^ «»ai0 ^anu^r.a? the wm^ral (Sin one when 
irelbrimg to a |i^Q0iding fioun bocom^^ cinfr, rtnf/ (infjd: 
«8y 9Qte.»ie(e.waii«ct: f[n6 t>a? Row v^any m$n are there? 
Sikm%\ not ,one. . !$t%x ^xxm, only one, ^abfu^ie etnm 
8 Uifiift ? ^ff«»e: y/iiw a./i^e3w?//?.3(() babe Uimn\ xi) xotxU 
emnt M^it i Aai»^ o^^ie^ / ^Aa// feuxh one^ ®if b mtr 
cine Seber; i^l b^ibe feine. 6?9e 9ne u pen^ I have none. 
Reiner, t, ed occurs for 9{iemanb nobody, no one^ 
none of thSm, in the siaibe way as (Smtx, t, c4 for 
3fmanb somepereon, S0fne one; as, j(riner, ()at il)n ge^ 
ff^tt* Nobp4y hatf seen km-, STgenD <SiMc^ ^at cd bc;^ 
nierft Some <7/ie has noticed it, 

D. THE INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

: Theaci piTOeiouna' (Mre used also. as. Bektites,. for 
e^Eam^ in ,inoi«9C7^.. ousstions^ in which » as in all 
*(fpp.mian^ el^atfies^ (Siectioa XXX) the verb is placed 
atrth^: end,. . th0 AuxSiary -being last. 

1, . ^ISSffidin, mi^y melfbe* iywioh, what as an In- 
terrogative oannQt^be replaced by Hx, Ut, b4dr and is/ 
fpHoHl^bythentoui^; aa, aBfld}frrecl);iiAt>*n!cntc3Rrtun— ? 
Wk^t ri^ thinking man--? 9&cld)f $crfon inrinen .®ie? 
XFAtpA ,fH^$^n do y^n mem, ? ^li)t^ iLUh mofl^n . mjc 
^j^tnT. \ff^hattsong,sh^li we sin^? --^ or bv.the ,parti-. 
tiiTf^ :of a'pro«(()uiQi; as,. SSJcIc^ej; t)pni ijnd?. frhich.^gfys? 
%Mim iMelbttt? ^Af>A (?/* tAm? 5[8f (cl)em : tH>4 tucfe 
tonn- 1^)^ ^i^anb^ni.? ^AicA £>/* yw. <w^ / believ^'l 

. .' \ S(W«iiia^j jt ifff u^d #ttjb!»ta|>ti^ely j;, asi,, fflJeUfef c w^. 
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82 X*^ nmSBROOATtVE l^ROIfOVNS. 

f0? Which was it? SBfld^f fft r6? Whieh tVit? fEMk 
Am f^abtn €{e gebrad)t? fFhich hav^ jf^ti kron^ti 

9Sf(d)(rr) loses its termination^ before the indefi- 
nite article; as, ffiri* rfn Ifcekfetfinn! What frivoKtjrl 
98on n)flch tmm 3)ftm6*n Mft tu bcfefffn! By wfaot demon 
are you possessed! SSrit^ f(n ®d)inifpie( ! What a a^o^ 
tacle!' (SB3(i6 ffit em is sometimes substituted for n>rlt^ 
ein what a, hni ought tb be Used in the'seiilM isK ivkal 
sort of ^ see below). IBBefcfeer &c. some^ any^ see Page 78. 

2. SS&rr wko^ i's a si^asTAi^TivE-mTERROQXTivBj and 
refers to petBons iNDEFTNiTfiLY. {As a Helative it bas no fM-* 
pressed Antecedent, exceprt insom^ elUpticlil jphtasci^. 'See 
above Menifjr. p. 76, «/.). SBer ift bd? Who is thereT 
ffifffcn or tt)c^ tft tiae ailb iml> bic ttnterfc^rtft? ;ir*«>*/? 
is the ima^e and svperscription? 9Brm fll^owit Ji)kfi 
(Eofd)fn? r<9 whom do these things behng? jffiieii fut^h 
SIf? ff^kdm do yon seek? . ' > 

3. D19CL«3I9I0N OP S3tl2 WBQ?' A«D $^08? WRA.X.? vWHICif?.. . , 

N. ©fT^ho. N: ®rte wbicl^. • 'J 

ff.^ SStfffn of tof^ of whom, €7. fflfffen or JW^ of whMit, 

whose. ^ ^ ^ . . . 

D. SBrni (to) whom. Z^. is wanting; (see below). 

A. SBen whom. A. 993<i0 which. 

SBer never forms compounds with prepositions; 
mfflcn- Wffffn? on aecount of whom? nxii \otmi 'tvith 
whofn?votm gfflfnfibft? oppositewhom? f&twtw^^fbr^htfm?^ 

4. ffijiid WHAT (mo e^ where it) on ihebtherlMlAd^^^ 
ha§ the prepositions, stated in Section Vill, p. -58, 2^ianN 
nexed to it; as, n>c0f)<!lb ,and Wf^wipflCW or )»c6t^lb, hvcd^ 
Wfflfn on oeconnt of what, On what aceoimt'?-' ''■•' :''"•' 

As the DATFTE is wanting, the preporitions i^viridfft 
this- case, and analogously those- ^aVemin^ ^'yA^fi^^ 
TivE, are annexed to the originai toot «io wA^-^f v-tt^, A)D^ii^ 
ofwhaty womit with te)*ftf, wkerewHh; * \t^^t\k\Wiiiii^ 
xocityfof^'ithiit; an' r being i^fteerted 'if^thft'jlr^piJsitioiiJ 
begins with a vowel ; as, Vt)oraiii^ 'ivt ' »f'MWt, Hfisi^ki^ 
on what, mdrdttf ^p^n what, 'i^m tbhUt^y'^ttike^pm^^ 
WxM M what/' in jwhihh, Wker^, Wei{itm'^4ikim$>ivhat, 



: .1 .Tlier4Mtbatitationioffri$B^? .% SSiaPUtn? htht?, 4il- 
thoughx\fTei|uenily yme^'wkhians SUhiUer'ai worksy . i( JB^Ad 
to^ iifiH^anQ an Jliiifrii:9Hanti? WKjpda y0U lay t^ds 
on this man?) is t^oUoqUtal anyl cttiin6t> be . !repom- 

-TM fitach prepomtionsy. 'gdveming ilie Xji^n. aad^Dat, 
dSiidoi ifot oent^r.-intO'CompositioQ, reader^ Ji' nounriii. ex-«> 
pkiiiAdei»>iieeeB8»nfV ^^wSlntlaH \tue{(f)iM 3)tng(d'? ivsimd 
0fiuohfeAjlJiifi^^\ior\in^md\of\U4bBt \ llmDcU; mticbcd 
jDrtrd? lr^ Me net'ghb&urkctod^^of whaA^'ptkce? ttit^cr 
Mdcbifm' >ttmii(i«k^?>n(jfi27o^/ >mhick ■ mrmti^tmice? for 
meepitvMa^2i Mfli)tm SboUf^i i^n>i^t'l \ iCmthary to 

All the above forms are also employed relatiirieiy ; 
but the compounds of to o are only from carelessness 
8ubstitpt»c| , ftff t.^f./;^8fw ^^^mfl^^r, ,(,, c^ which,^ pre- 
ceded by prepositions; as the latter pronoun is not de- 
fidi^t . iiiNlt8vt^^asefe\«i^d\\UEifl ikwregular dlitiire':^ asv 33on 
ttwlji^cm aifc*ftV<>/A«oia« ^ko)Ak?<: mi midftx^ttitx,^ \^^ 

trM\iMf aiMm\QBm)» ^,f&k\ iime\ U^^ u>uitf(^..ate^ ATAo^ 
jMf ta/l aikikttak dovymtswisk^? s Tshi^/^nrn^ /oefeurs^sub- 
stantiir^ ^^SBn0>#r.ffiinrr mar f ft? \Whal'Jsort of' 

mrt &f mV^feak:) $hinff^ ^otw yi^ AAv^i(t>S\ - .;'(>: .'.• 
/>' I' ^^r.v^\BOJaMm^8 4iwk«vardlyifle|^arated'ifroi»fn)(t6^ 
j^ ^@^ fi^,aK>^m#>il»uii!)ikntvv)tt) to d tCjimi iridic in^i ^rieiitt? 
StoQe fvie(en xoixt, for n>ad fur tint 9lo(Ie &c.' «/v^a/< 
^>«»iflfcr//M;%iiiit)'jib*^ '^A0^\>^^v^«^ \Met miihe^eiyl. This, 
6f ''Cilnrs^VNJiBUQfM; (Dicberfeooitunend^d. '. .•.\-\^\ \\,«\ ., >a ^ ' 
-'\>AThi»\\AibsfiiMti6iLiDi Skua k fun leiitvrr e, ih^.v&x^'M(Ui^, 
fttil^>\i0v)&d i^Maia, mliloewib^ objectidiiiil^le^.aw wv '\'N'^ 
\u>V 6k'\v 9BaA AV flflS ^sepMeited'ii^/thd'^NQm. md wiy^ 
aiinplex^ perawkdR ^midxmSiiKJttlir leijbtde) 'o9(s\xt^ .«e6lk^*^ 
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^4 iNMlUKMimrK, .JVDVBKilS. 

brad)^ ^oWa i4»oik y4»« HHle*miei^ wkmtailai »«/' /Mrrgf 
/ have\ brdtiyht ./a/' jfok// iSd!.ifli(rrfioimtidK'ttHid*jet 91 (led 
In fehieu) '^tf^x^'htii. It isnastiwuking -dhut.^a df 

ikh^ fie ha$^ ^. Af^. )^opi 8Ba« i|kt tc hk Unn 'WM 
^)ffcigt? What.Mdid he teU ybu? ^ . 

7. SBad — iiucb whatever (all the followiDg'jOomT 
binatidns: Avitk kimf^' hi^mgt refaitiv&>.>siiid ii^ii^ -^ ttur (in- 
terrogative oid}r) BXPRESBimi irpHDBR'^niSyfSBiiid rc^tCAiKb 
\>rrfVirftl)C)i inag^ Whaievw he m/m prtmdti^ 90m.\ WM 
n Hut: t)i)i^at.'/ iumtder^.^what he.isittb&ut* &<i^ fir fMi 
iiwr benftf W^A<W MPon sh& imhginefl \ . i ? 

8; 91 ud^ and> uiir have\t^e iinie fbroe.mcombiliwf 
tiDn*^itb>%^? whoF iSin aM) wactehiyi; ^^tv(B3(r \iEi['>itui 
ift^ I wonder who he ts; — and likewise >6nlh'the\tf6lH 
losing: '• .y. -.jt '-^i .••■ ♦ .- • '.: • ."/ 

E. INTERROGATIVE 'AKD MliATfVfe ADVERBS. 

Awr? ad, SBiiiim loar edf #^Ae^ Wio^vt/f v 93aim itffieii 
(Sie? /f^A^it rfo yoti </i»tf? fVheti do you^i^^inlqkt 

«rA0/«Wr ttei^ tt iTlojir b^. \ 9S«iii fP ninVtAiMilr fertig t^n^ 
l^m mirb! ;/ tuMttfiitt wbenlha wM^hmit^jdori^\wiik^iiJ ^ 

($tf? ffdm oid are jfou?^ .®if l^e$rit 6te? fOmo am 
ffOH named?) \Whut> U uomt namef' ^993it r0'«4Mifb.vb«inil 
Kin m<if|, — H^wwet^ thai moj^ kei^^^ (Bit.fir^ M> tM 
ancb 'nvttiifd)d, -*- ffotifever mwah L wkh^ 4hi$..i^ 9Bie 
Itiii^eiC^ mtt battttA nMrD? / nMmder- ium rJakg- U wUk 
eontmke?' > -. .. . .. •. i , : j, j. ...,'.J<^ 

•li Ic. 100? WBBttE? in'wkai fiae^ JBp^|wr^ v wHttaw t 
/rom what place? ''98o^iii2 irHmiiB? tB'wkick-fkBMrl' 
aky Mxc^mit ^ i^ xw ibr i^n^aui^ fhibfllliiSmwi.An^iiDAsr- 
prfT yo7i majf find Mn^f ^&o> tMi'tm Mtikih I wtm4mn 
mime Me twnHet^f 9S$^^rr loHHpm Sief fVki^ arm you 
coming from ? ^BMpt I9ifffiii@ir S>iift? WAsmwi do- yam 



(flo>^ i8Bd()ttt;*iiio(ltiivt6fr^ MkMhffPu hound? is (CotDp»i 
Section XXIX). .V .«'T ..[ .'j,,:H)ij'? : .i- ';• 



F. JriE-B^LATlVK PUQNOtNS. 
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,,. i-.ThJe.jpronpuo^ ^yerl^ ^d conibinatlona given a- 
jmie ujMkr l>]opd/£ are also'iiaed relativelvr and. th?<n. 
mtrodiice ncpSNOvirr' CLAUSES, thevei^b of: which W pla**; 
ced a< the end,, Hie Aiixiliary being last of all. 

Note 1. ?|iuj" (Jever) is Voipetimes omitted in rdntive tiombinit-' 
tidns, <)i(t fe 6a«i!y understood; ^8, $<>{( unatigftic^m c{j un6 iJlflfen ipat, 
tDJi; il^l^ell e8 bl|(tetf/ JB[(>wevei\. disagreeable it was for us all^ tb.e'kdd 

<>vi:.:iff; .'^he'-Reiiftlive amee^ only Jn MSfiNDea* 'with, its 
Arif^d[eril.'^It&' cAfei ' &^ 6n it* po^sifittii^ Irf the 

clause^ whether it ie !tBe Subject (Nop[^0 or the. Object^; 
or .govemedi by r ^ verb^ . a^eotive or . pveposAtjan.: It 
ettn^nwiSM BEAnridGB^nBR'OMiTTisD in'.G«nnaB aaie-oftem 
^M'';^ ; EngHsh; a», • Cer 'SSattn; ^^Mjtit !)ij[ - fftl)ft> ^M«; 
ma^jLjjf^j{f^fa(i^ ^poi^ c^^ th^ proposition be $eparate(J froni 
the pronoun ; as, The man I ;spoke ofy !l)rr ^AQU, ^ou 

J. .fff ihojveyfy^ fpe pronoun m the same,. case pccui-^ 

mi, 

ifjqf surrojandefi ^^ M ^taes, tmth green nedf^es^ ami 
whicH was divided inio- regular teds. ' -• ' 

b^ SBff . le^Aer anarn)a6itc^m(^^, Mat, whaL are inde- 
FiKiT^ ^ Jij^ajiij^^, ,. filiate ; tpey. have not^ ; or at Je^st , , dcf 
ikoi reqmre'an Antece^pnt, ' i^vbij^ Wi^I(fccr,'/itf Ic^ tt)e(c^c6 
and its shorter form ter/ b^f/'M6' are definite, m ds much 
90 '^hey > alw«y« .refiwri .tOr an.^qoim /(NT .p«w>up 19 *.pre- 
e^iii^ 'Clausey boweveir ind^niteith^iKitening' of 'their 

♦iP. (0^ver,5tl<|h<irtb wir), . •,,< ,„,,,, . ; ,, , 

c. S»(r in the sense of he who, whoever, and SSi)^ 



36 The B^ucnwi SU€BULS. 

in the sende of '^HA<rp''irBidk, iirkiieim\)':hBYB'fhhSti dealt^ 
with under )S>txitn\Qt, p. 75, rf. . /IZZ (.oit/..^*. 

Note 2. Sa8 and not ^$i9 mnpt be ns^d in referring to %titi all* 

EVERYTHING, (IttDa^ SOMETHING, 5!)?aittl^f S' bJa'NY' A tHINc/, 9{t(|^tS NOTHING, 

$ie(cQ MANY things; Ap, (Ba^tn @{e mir ^flce, toad 8ie toifffif ^«'' 
me everything (that) you Icnow, 3<6 Bf itige ' i^wSS^ ' W^^" J(tt4^4<f<>0<*^ 
mitb. / 6ftn^ smetkingihat u>iH pUiOejOfL < m^^WAi^^Mt/f», 'WOfi^ 
man,!0i<nf(^en faum eitiarm fclnntcu 7%(ere.t>)iiafiy/a<A»ii^4 t9^(oAp9i«i 
cou/(f scarcely explain ta man, fl(>Ui Ufft i(^ 92i(^td , - k9A8 .,^ %(itcn, 
tt)S<e. iTere /«66 nothing' that should oe fedreH/ %\i{tiy tvaS t^ cort 
fa J, mi^fiel mil. i/«cA that J sqw thercy displeased n^e, ^ , 

The above indefinite pronouns, of conrse, take me pbepositionav 
coMPOUNBis of luo, representing cases' of tt?a8^^.(see above IX if p. 82)' 
as, OKcin^cS, ajiflcS, ?iaeS, ttjoran i^r |»erj "l^irtg/tidttrft? ^'fl^^^^^^ 
il/any a thing, — all to which her heart clung, she had lost. 

- Btnimsteaid 0f theiOEMiii:^ «F«'I9«|IU (fHffffkytV^^)A^oriffamidve 
foim fc«ffci^ mxLBt be siibstituted^(ter th^f, above;, a?^ I^^ajft ^NMjjfft^ 
roaS, Pancfcc^, ^i^ii, 9JuU8, teffen' €^ pA tubmen, fetinen. 7%cnc 
is afh—somming &e. o/'m^Aic^ yow may bhdst. ^' ' '''^ ' ' '^ i'"''»:l' 

I TIM t!^»rrNFriE DfeiiioN^ttfrATtVEtf SM^Aifd t)a9|;<lin4>)ltfttf(^f ifttPEflM 
uATt^s aBedi8ub0tanti«ie]y,t Are ^opstixied afl*^04i|]tQrie. ..iDiid^ /tVflS i^ii) 




. rf. AS, in a dependent clat^e, \Cnen Used ^|(^i ':^i-^ 
ferenee to the demonstrativie prbnoiiii rfAcAV is 'reiidered. 
eitl)er by th,e relative pronoun; a^, Choose suiA meA' d^ 
are worthy of \ your confidence^ J^S(i\{LX W SR^httch^ 
tie curr^ ^ycrtrauen^ 'wurtig jiub j^.'or by/tne j-eWtive pM^ 
verb wie; as, Such men as the emergencij rjeijiiiires w{tl 
riot he u^anting, 2ln. foI(f)eii ®?&hnfrn'Wfrjic x>tr 'Slufleh^ 
blidf foriert; wirb e« nic^t fc^len. ' In £|ie'latter^<iti,se, IW 
Antecedent, must . be repeated ,' iii fbrin of a./personaT 
pronoun as, fie above, ' or of $i demonstrative' m'onoun 
used ■substantively I a^^ Srlefe, tt!>ic id) fcerifn'J^'iu|i0 ert)ielt, 
Letters, such as I frequently' received.* \^^' ' ' 

'Kot« 8. The' yelatirej^TioimraDd this fehitite MV^rh^ ibie catvnot,> 
howtvet, b0iiMcd aidifa-imiinteV^^.tin^ ri^sonRi, therefore, bo*bb^» 
a9ey§d,xl1iat(ui« ren^erfS^ by ^^^Re^tive^ whea.il c^n be tolerab^vjrell 
replaced in the English sentence by who^ which, that, '^^'hilst tnte must 
be used in the sense of after the manner of, ' 6f a rtature like th'dt 
which. • '.'•... i ..| i.v.. 



oceure ni a Helnitrve. ' 

/; The regular OENixjy^ of the Relative totlUjtt^ i,, 
r^ ia NEVKB; UBRO) as it ifould iq)pear like the Nooa* 
mase: and sent. iDelc^r, 9^ of the Interrogative when 
placed before a noun : ih^ Nom. tfe graU; we (^f , — 
^Ae womatk ml(^^ — (reg. Gen. n)el4)ict. whose); but, 
The woman ti^se san^ £ie grau^ tDflclKr @ol)ti tvoold 
ftppter like tk^- woman which iton &c.; — ^' t£)er 9tant\, 
weld^cd itint ic. would appear like. The man which chfU^ 
&c and to avioid this awkwardness thi» genitiy^- t^f^ 
itn,i tf t4tt:QF!Tf[B SHOKTSE F0wii (see belb^) isSnva- 
riably 6uh^tituted for the regular genitive, .being for the 
sake of'disljxiettnef^ eplin^ed .bt tbet suffix rti> asd tf4 
receiving a a^Qi^nd f to preserve th^ sbortness of 'its voweL- 
As to the rest of the cases, the use Qf the shorten 
&ptip is^>pptii»nAl<' (Sele,. bom^«^er^<beWw, 2, 81 & i.) 

8«cTK)Niai:-^8HORTES FOKMOF PRONOUNS. 

"li- t ^r^/.tky ••t^d> ihe original Demonstrative is 
^iiWif^&ryf'fig^iisiy^: i^aeil in place of oth«r DBttoscsivA- 
■vivps^ ; ajiid . is thi^o, always \)/^o^sNTiax fFkm^ used vffUhr 
9MtA noMfkii 19 eni^rgbd* in the geilitive' singular and 
in. the iGrea»{)and:Dat plunil by; the suffix. en^; in ovder 
to prevent ilsi.^ng confouiided with : the: mero/Biiiele; 
TTT'Ded reci^ivjhag another. ir'ttsk&tUp toc preserve the'Shortf^ 
^;iep*.0feite:VQyifel >» 

^ix 2^ . ^^«t^^d above, {% Adjectircr DemonstEatives) 
«Yfl)^^>I)ettJPQf9traitiyes represent the Et^ish -pebsonal 
PROiiouN and hence the shorter form frequently, dcoaril 
widi the forcfdof nil, «b)s,;i% tbsy &c. / 

. ; )/3« iBut-^of partionlar iinportanoe as' its use < as a 
n^wffa^ mh^^ivb, in whi^b capacity .the pifpil iwill rear* 
dfly !recogxkid(e ity seeing > it preceded by me. gomiIa (see 
p; 21, 4«J- and fii^lig/ the inflected yenb placed i.Asr in 
itd'cliuse; as, ^in i^ ter Wtmn, trr tad 6Wt& gefunbm 
|^« M^r^vU the man who ^ has found the mon^. Ad 
i.<B,dtativey.tcr^' t^ir> baft isNov AccasTi^i. 



I ^U», :C»ie8\««Ail •cent i«i iwbMitht shw^ -licm.'ripreMnts at 
once the Relative and its' demonstrative Ant^9$dfitit} tl^e penion^tni' 
tive bjeuig 9pnitted ^ and th^ ahortor forin introaucing thet dependent 
tismie^ (steii^'p. ^4,.a) ; 'ks, tJcr'Siet rW^it/aMt mein^reahb. Be who 
rf9^ fter4 iffas my friend. ' &t^ntij W ^(^ flu(^lt. BUss them' that 
ciirpb/^ott^M'Sneh lecnitractions'iini^ the identity. in formof. tbvtwo 

Sijujutar, '.'' '-' * ••• PiamL ' ••• ^**'*' 

iVqw. '^(T, "jbfe, boSk > blt^ who»whieb,&c. 

V \ \ • ■ those. .. ., ',,, 

Daf, 'bent, ■ ' itX, Urn/ "■ ^tnciij to whom, to'vhiich, ' " 
Ace.' b^n^ I . 1^1^: %»»l''' ' ble, irh<m\i yrhiehl ** "^ " ''' 

>>:/:i|t -wiU t»e seen: thftt this Bhoi^ter- fom> is' uded foi^ 

ItS' U0e': instead of tfa^ full forms' (id <if>ti4M], '«z(5ept iif 
the' <fol)dwing caies. It nasT bei us^d*: instead of' tbe 

- «. 'Always in the ecinvm:,. both sihgvkn'iiiid "pttt^ 
ral, so that there exists in practice no genitive singular 
OT p\^'f>(\iite.Bf(f^^ft^ aBjigrr/aHann, 

teffcn (never n>cld)ed) id) erwa^nte; The man of whom I 
madn ^ mention ;-^\t ^am, >tofrt (nev^wcll^r) ^obn, 
The lady whoige^anf a^a^niBSrtb/ D^ii (li^erwefc^ra) 
9t\\\t>f Thf woman wkose ekUdf tit 93&untt bernt (nevdr 
npclcbcr) Waif, The trem, the pith of uihkfk. FrO« 
tlieee instani;e0 it will ^ be observed that this genitive 
must always be piaeed ' B£rotiB thexom{)Ieti[ieiit itotead 
of after, it as is '^ne ii|^EngIi8h;>as^ (Dtt^^f)/Ati t^fffm 
gu^e, The mountain at the foot of which y '!^^ Siumffi; 
lercnltetlu^er !l)ttft; The'fliwer^y the tharmin/^ smell of 
which, ^— and thiat it iMt^Ltes tqe akticl^ fike -the £tig» 
VifiiFoaBemye* whose, : . / .. 

6. As the .German Belative -has the 'form of^^hn 
THUD personal pronoun, and idwiiys.goverfis<the verb 
in thetbinl person, it is ynfit by itseiif to' re»diA: |)hmse8 
like ^/ who ionhis /inend, hax>e'wamodjkim, -^ Thou 
who art our 'father^ hast given us. Tkjflai0\^*^*You lehni 
m*^ ehUdiym^ ttlnntrt undetstaAd> ikat^- ^iii whicii the 
Ebglish who gbv^ns the verb in^ the^fiVst^ aiid^<deco^ 
persons and thus maintaiaa- the d^iUMble confotttmyiof 



8p9eel(. Ia ^W to (preserve this ^bf6tmit3^^iiJ><Gl^i^iita'^ 
the pa!iionid pTOHoini correepondingiwhhiitbe' A^eeed^ 
vsiM^tktkdDvemD irifto the r6lktiie>oiaA»e, 'bmugf ^ pkced 
direodV nifi>ec the Rdktite; and m^erto govem' tfai^^et^b 
illMeaaMof it. ^id asri4oneMii'tliie'#r8t''abi^ second «eii» 
iP0niip/''Holh in the ISiiig: «ird Plw.^ add in &is kitiacf 
dtas^sthe IMative.4»ia0t'ib^ vt^d ia^ii»> mmfi^tt ibrwi 
BBy 3rd>,. ter '^> fdnf 9^<>uuD bin/ ^ab^'lijn^flf*^"^* - (See 
al^G^';) M®u/ in Die* unfrr Sarrr Hf);: i^of} Ktie' !!>riii ®e^ 

^imi, (SSif/ bkai^ir^ torn ^ol: ni^i ffirtt^ini^ ipofleit t^ttf 
2i0eiti^gtMnen« ^ ff^ wh<> da-mt^eoP' )Efeft/A, Miri^e/lr ^li 
mm ItfA) U1lfe^%)tvt/ 4>rr ®it>bi#^ iftt ^mrf; Od^ 

\v\ v^x NTbe iithorter *<fom» is requb^d aftlsir 3f)imft0 
shmebody^\ ivgfRb ^crliaaO'^Mui^ 6«%^ ^9^iemil^)l^ ^^ci^ 
Ifo^ ^ ^A'l^lsm'kcain Bi>mftody^$*\ t^»y^^'i!^Af^i , bn ed 
fd^; Sormjfhrsm^iDfyo saw itv 9})muinb, >^n' XiViitmfii 
NakMvswkani y9ul know* ^ 3c^trnlanii^> Mm la < 'bet S^fl 

6t)va^ something^ any 4hin<^ \% better fc^hy^ed hf>^^^ 

ItM^'tiiapwUk phase ffiu:--* »j 'ni// !• . . :n..j;,,-'. ,vj; 
'1 > tf. 'liie ' lAdeiSkliite. pmuouds IHtf^i edefytMnff/^ @<M 
nKii^ stmeihingy ISSimtil^t^ iMtiy a tMing^^i^it^lj^ natkmg; 
and 9)ie(?jt' iniatif tkmgsy '^Uieh/othdrtvJ^-kreirefertied to 
farf liudWAnt^ Teimii*e<tli«'geniitii^e'i^bvfftnHin0tetid' irf 
weffeu as stated aoove, (F, therel. pron. p. iS6y*if0te^2)(; 

The ^hsffieo toMi rothermde'0^ilrs'>&s ^pokly stated 
in Section Xiy A^attd B-t- ' • ^ . ^ ' : 

1. For thd indefinite 6ub8tknti^\D^0iktmfiVe8 
iDied'^'niM 1to*\SDa*^l^lM^ in^ iihe €[ibn. ^bd^Dat^Vjases 
C»^ ju.Tt*)^ a8,i(Sr CTW^^nle ®ffffW'niAt* 'fife rfefaf wof 
tnakeimentiQU^ af^ this, (tkaty.dt nift ^Dfffrn ni^^fd^uttigi 
fl^ i&noVg^lifiafthaixi 3it) &iim Dent itidltibHfiiimr 

4ifl^.3>cim I km%0tAothif^ df aliithah 1£ m^XAVhe^iP&i 
hiemberbdtHitd^rtainf^itEPo^ti^NS^) vested ^. &S^ 2, entl/r 



Q Sborxbb pobm «p ahavoumi < 

bilNJI trlVA; fAntiMMti^^c.)^ but even with thoae pe^po*? 
iitit»8 2)(f[efi 'and//I)<m must be used wbeu they; fim 
the AvTBociDsiNTa of the Belaiive io n ^ ; a8» 3<^ bf^ure 
i^ totfim S)«f[rii/> mo^.cr }u Itittw ^Al. I pHy Mm. ok 
acc^uni of what he- has io suffer. ^ bta^itfrirtlfn mit S)tmi 
wn9. (&ie Kutr ^ebtn* 1 am contented -with {thatymkat.yim 
give me^ . (nonl^beini a/S^T Mtfrf, trmnoc^ acodtidinj^ to ^m^# 

2. The reborter. ftnn is uaed far Mifer, ^f;. e^. tbui 
oviQ wi<} imrr, r^ e9 that oiSE when used substanimelg^ 
partienlfirly with tfi^ adverbs ^irr Acre, tod- feft/ .boil 
M^Q/ afi^ !Dri.^icr tfit mit beat boif nic^t gu ^rglmbtm 
TA^ >tfii0 ,iir«dr io be^ Meiied M thW one. ®fh gu ^bf V 
bciil; bit )»«rb f^ ttr gebdi. Go M Mat one (her ymt^ 
der); she will give it you. ®tbtn Sk btn. Skg. iK^f ; 
bexi Nrt ifi ni(bt ber T€!l)tCv G<» 4A{« romif th^t yonder 
iM>not.tht right^pw^^ The Gem ibrfTcu ia here 1^ U6oal< 

d; Theuebprter fonm^i^ used for brrifirfge, bifinitgf/ 
bil^itnidC' TH4n:.(fC)(AidkX hi^ ^be (taA<>>w Hen» ^the eti-< 
krged; . fonns: . bcjjferi , . ,bma ^ Gen. /Plun . bern . ^f those^. 
Dat.^ Ntten, #re used <>nly substantitely ia refereMCr to 
iWfloiNi; i(Seepp..74> ^ and v7d> . • <» . 

v, In apfidki|ig>af THmos, the fenns of the/andole su£^ 
fice, pronounced with a certain stress or repkeed by 
th0 full £drQ[is >bf djcnilDrn, brfkntfith, brttjieRi^tn^ if distinct- 
ness requires it«- Aa an lUiistratioa; we give the fai^ 
langue to the Bastards sword from frbn 6ti)^ by Hefner 
In which, the shorter* form, ooeiirs both, demoustnitively 
and relatively: 

SBntt^ tt>feb beffth, brm ihU( bienkfl, 
l)fr fein^ bem f^tlait bu bitnefl^. 
- ffTortiy. ofJiinty whom 4hou fietmedst^. A 

. ff^iU [he he mhom>(hoUi shali henoe/'dffth servei 
\' 4*. l%e shorter form atoada'for be^felbe^i bie^ 
felbe> badfetbe tbe same, he (see p. 75,^4) ;« asiA^iUi^nt 
6ie ^txm 91.^ -^ ^tn ftnorn %\t nid^t lu ^oufr. D]» 

Sou Mf^hVMr- N.f'—r- You mll< not^ find him tiL 34 
(4|e 9rau Si -^ IDie t^ aii«0iftan0rn. I seek Mrs 
N^ r—.^She.hlu>gone out; also with the. ibioe of 
a' pos^sams^ >«&,o ^ {^ il|^i ^ mil ®forg itnb brffri 
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Sntber* / saw him with George and his (Geor^i 
gt?s) brother, Qt Y6ax llHrf finer grnu urtb bfrrn ©c^^f^ 
'^rr bort. He was there with his wife and her (the wi^ 
fVs) sister. 

As ttu tir»-tAfTf(b( is extensively enpiojred fer er^ 
fit, e^ IT, the sbmier foittll" 'likewise expresses the' third 
personal pronoun/ particularly in the genitives ; as, 3d^ 
iViir teflcu ntc()t gcwa^r^ X-wos not aware of it* i)\t 
^toJiitfysd lOtitle jtud^:; i^iE)<* Sonfeffion ^at teren mtf^xttti 
The city hasnMitf ohuPe^htM^^^aeh denommation hos 
several of them. — With i^kKPosiTiONs not eiiterfng intQ 
composition with l)d (ae^p.'^S, 2), the fuU ibrm. i^.prei 
ferable; as, vSriu .^auid:. Litff)t ait bem ^^a$e un^ meiiM 
^JBo^nung wax bemfrlbfiT"^f)tnuber. His house is situitted 
in the square, and my^ lodgings were opposite it 

Note. iDad occurs .«« fin ^^i^pression of cpntiQinpt .used of pwfiona 
with the f/^rcei 9if.l&a/ 4ar< ojfcfmtures; as in Schiller s WalImsi$iHti 
* (^i^ jDad mug iiiinier faufen, unb frejferi ! (The soldier sayii^ of the 
stahriii/^ ]5)lB&.Santrv)' — WliVj' that Mku8t,dlwai/8 be guztfmg and 
jfti^Mthp ;/^i iti TiUn1ta» f^iertlerf loir ik ^ttccdn < : TA^ siu^^tirdi 
,afe prati^h^- iikt'.n^ih, . . , , ^ '. ».:. ,m /j .. . ^ .. 

Swwi<?i« Xm ■ ,~ CO WARISON OF. ijWSCTIVES 

AND ADVERBS. 

. The VoDiFicAT^oi^ OF^T^E TowBy. (a loto ^, into 0| 
u into u) forms a feature in cjonipariaoa similar to the 
English old, elder,' etdeift. '■ As* the -roteel eannot be 
changed in Perivatives,' but' only iri the most ancient 
original words, . aighiifying j^ost, primitive notions (see 
EXerivation, p. 31, 32); and as- all adjectives ojf this 
kind are iftoirosYBLABLBs, only monosyllabic acUectivea 
and adverbs modify the vowd Ji^ the comparative and 
superlative degrees, \^xc^pt ftose witt an and the fol* 
lowing, which from, their nature ma^^ be held to be 
of later origin or are but rarely used m the Compara- 
tive and Superlative * 

* In connecting' modifieAtion wilh the antiqutj of the words in 

thederrrsd fiorau of whioh it Qocnn, (eompare p« 8S, NoteX ^e author, 

' in the first plaqCf iwiMicr to affevd .^e pnpil. some praetiofil asaistaiiea 

in recognizing the words in which modification ma^ \» expedoA^ But 



92> 6«af^A<wtM^ 0¥ AMtiortVifiB, 

tfaP, .upright, Bohle, ./.., l[a{*, q^p,W;raj|^v, ,;^ .,,. ... j/ 

tunl, variegatecl, gay-coloured. ' ttp, raw, rude, 

bunipf, dull, obtuse. runb, round. • "^ ' "''' < ' '\ 

fa^(/!whh8red, IriHtod. > ' fa<l^, gcinfle^ «oft; 1 . / 

nA<5, flat, shallow. - W^U' sjack, without enercV. 

fVof, gktd, jbyful.'^' ■'• '-*" ■'■••^^f(J(anf; «lemder.''' •-' • '' ^ ''' " 
I^^I; litiilow*.. '. i. '• • •;;•..<' \il^t^, iMigged^Autti|i|kroliehaWj i 

JjM;|^ bald. bare. .^^ , ^ ..^^ ,. i|p^ii;PW"^-- , •-, .\i ,- ^ivvvv». 

fat A. ucanty. Pwff, tense, stretched. \ . 

mfllcreaf,pltt<n.'-'J ' • ■— 'l^urtni/'-chiM, *mni^-^''J' 'l^"*' 

Hiipl); d2^tfty,MiglKi' : ^ .* r:, ];.^m|>^ni4<int^' • - '"-i' :')!'•:'< ^' 

Ia6, slacj^, diapii?xed.. .,.„..^ ^ . . jjcJJv ^oU. . \v.>n .• - .,., v\\ .\ 
matt, powerless. » foapr, true, 

miutfij^;! decayed, tottetl. • • •' ' ' ja^tti/ tame.' ' • '- ' "' 
httitt; tiaked. '....,' > ^iatt, tender, ^ft, '^enfeiAtJii. 

. y%e TEJEIM1N.A.TI0N9, ,0/ ^ompans^i are, evei;^ ia^aut 
jeotivea of tnawy. a3^biifia,.'jftjm..the,Ct>niparsitivfi,; aiia.ft 
or fft in the Superlative, (the e being ^uphomo).^* Ex^. 
amples of the degrees of comparison used pbedicatively : 

he would also direct attention to some facts affecting; the established 
%{iQoiy oi'inom^\kihii.\ Hiis tfcedry'is,' that the \fo#ci f (dFiti some 
IimgirageH ») iiiith0«iiif!l»v!<»^<)ie Ofgatiift'tauie of 'the tnbdTificatltti df 
tht r<»fc>wwel.j vFhys thi^ jternvlpatiOinjk'qfcompiWwn f^AX^\'iS^'§ti\% 
m.^^i^ ftdjectivM of tf^e ppthj^j^d, pl^ Hig|irGermWji^ar^;hpld /i^.b^ 
tne cause of the subsequent inodificatiori pf these ^adjectives.' Bu^'tHe 
il^fct is that thidse termihafibnff fkiied i6 tfffect tlie'roof^vcrk^I dtiHiig ttfc 
wUke ^riod^i^rthebld ^gh-OeniuiUy frotn. the. 6^(^ to'thefldi^ctfiitiifyi, 
iirtiHi*,<TpH>.the ipiQTybeguim!« ofWk^ tipie M>« modified <>oo^«fs ih.tM 
f^unil9,9f primitjv^e nopn^ w^d pven in s«ch, a8lem|)it/(«i^^,.tr^|^ 
wflWei/*, , wfcch J. Grimm. Vol. ll., p. 270, thinks likelj to haye been 
ri'j^ecT'in iiialosjr-with tte C6mi)afativfe oif a(ajectives. Thiar^di,^^ 
ptmcy aAd farther the observaiiioti orf thb eflfbet <^f eliiytie infliuifee^ 
on jvpufeja OhiaU' iuia 4iniHr xnguf^m 91*^ hiw^ prpdifije4TWo4i/5?4tr^i^ 
in the'ancient (Northern, Bakfrian), embolden the author t|^^pg^e^( 
the possibility of modification having been received into German from 
the^fmetent laild eecteiisinrely moeKfyiag-iNcrrse^ (Eritiani Angld-Saxon 
&o.)*Aa a ck>nveiifent'mc;a9is of :i»flectioD| first in primeiry nouns, anfl 
ftftettvflpds iin «he «l|egfee8 of n/^edav^ reoognisabie/aa primaryi by ' the 
tdlith^rtenniiiatioQSi:- • ' "'• ■« • ■...' '.''• -I'l'^w 'wi: '•■' .m,- . •!• < u: 



«*f ; junii y«?ww<7, iiini]rr younger, (^cr) iuni]ft(f ) th(^, j^i^^ 
<r/e*f. Thpi aqperftttite of ; (jti^fe ^ia ^ g^njsiialjf ; qbntracted 
into;, flriftti' .(jFpr. ib0 fpJw m r-hfteHJ s^fj . fe^lowi EdftUve 

A. ADJECTIVES USED AS ATTRIBUTES 
(^bftt is,' placed before < t^e iboup) add to tbe terminar 
iiobs of cc»npaTi0ea> thbseifof-defelensiqn^ (see pp. 61 
06} «0, fin )9Apmmr Xacf/ w warmof dtnf^ Nif t6at 
Sa&tXXtx, the warmest weather^ ttt 'fltro^rnt %\jt\k^f of the 
^eafep j^art; Icm tungflen Xivttt;' to the younffest child. 

■'■'' A^iyi degree of cotnparieoD siiay be used in the sIh- 
tribtitive ^m wititoul a noun fbilowing it, if the noiut 
to Which yt refers- iift mentioned befbve or after it ^ act, 
Utttrr bm jtontnrit 6tl()Utib0 • wcir 9tic(Kirb III trr fd^lfd^ 
trfle xivlt itaxl I ter unglftcflic^fie (J^6nt<i().' Ametiff the 
khigg of England Riehar4 HI was the fuost withed arid 
Charts:! the most mtfav^UmcOei ^r^ Slic^or^ Hi war 
rcr f(t)te(^te^e unt Jtiirl I Drr imqlucHidiftf Jtoitig 6ttgfaTtl>«.: 
Richat^' ill wns tke most wieked and ' Charles 1 the 
mtf^t ^f»riunlUB king of Engtand. ; " 

• ! After em a^ mdn my, bfiit^#Ay, frm his^ in the 
Ndt^v and Aee. Sing* neut.^ the< adjeetive ^mnethnes 
LOSES its.ia|t)1|b^tiv,e termtn^ti^ili hx gO^try l|l all de- 
gre€i9f,of.!9oi»pari^oif,; ap,/ciii, Wji(i^^ .®ut> a pr^gwus 
gop^l^mMiitx^;^) %r(anfltn^ « high^* longing. ^ Wm 
crft(cd) !(^r||it)l : W ^rc.i^ unt !t)anf. Wy first ^eutrmenf. 

After tne* indefinite article thfe Superlative fs/ua^d, 
only in a limited sense; as, Gin glurfCidiftcr Xag, a hap- 
pi^t dnt^ (invents Mfe); (fin tiei>f)er ^minly/ m detsrest 
f^Nmd. The EngKsh Sttpcriative, a most hhppyyd 
^^9f dear, &ii^t be 6;? pressed: by eitt fcfit (jtfl(fl{cl)er;, ffit; 
\(^i 4mm. f ^^ Gin fc^r (in%mi)mtx 3;ag,> a most agreed, 
abh day* • « \ 

. ; ;;]B,:H: t^ the Comjjarativd, 

v\ * \Ita9 iK^egg to give a.Kst Hftf adjectiyQui wbi^. fiwi^ liheir yn^nr . 
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always eddi in er; 'Wat the Stfpertati^ l» diff(*hBiitlyN««J^ 
presBed. ■• ' ••• . •• .- , .^. ..v _ .-. j .,\,, 

THE SUEEIiLATIVE AfeSOIiUTB I .\ 
oeenv&y » 1 k BMUply^ in > - it -wSlh »»djrfctiV^s ' • t^rmiiiatitigt 4ti 
bar, {fl, lic^, fam; as, tanfbarfi, most thanSfnlij^i (flityi^^ 

gebcnfit, ' ;97Mk^^ /kith/uKyv iThisi form,. Ib6»ide6,f Qoeura &i 
composition with pav^iples^^usedia&ifidjeedyes^ formiag 
tbeir first dorapfMl£Irt^$^^ my in ben. te^Kfltmic^tQieit jlriiffn> 
in the be$st informed .cMtes.\ ^^ • . ^v-n \^ ,/ . iv ,:; 

2. in ftffid only\ ii* Ihe'. fi^towinginwJverhial expreor 
skmsr befieii^^ moel kiadly, tn^tio ^^ nmpiieiv- a^ \>c^ell 
aa one* can; .f])r:^cnjd>!as' early laa {¥»Beii)k;..iM^rftcHd^^iat 
tfie soonest!;: ^d)|iritt^K^^»^<^Sh^^ a^ ild»e wof^tjiiUiufl^ 
fimf/ at; the] longest, ]rf3t th^rfavthiS^t^^mriftrttf/^geaemUKt 
mi]ibeften6,\ . at. leasts • iwdrflrtid^ -very jsobn; in %i littFe; 
fe^i^eild/^ in.^sbe fidest<Miia|[ine^;a {vAUfttn^/^ at.Vthe la^est^ 
rnmtqfiikd; i at least ^^^aad^witk ^unierak; ^ta, ufieA^^ in 
the first ^tolace; If $rctti§, lastly- ^ 1 :■'.:'-" a .• :h.': 

S. . Wi(^) tlfeevvpi^pteitioa auf bafore \ih^\\aOQa«sKive 
neuter of the Superlatit^;:lR^y;>aiif. 1^6 bi^ m\the \be9i; 
TMniwr; the pre^oskkm }mng ysuaiUyrcoirvKACTEf^ with the 
artide; las, auf^ Nii^/ ><litr$ *mnienH^m|i)r; .fm/«^ (tg^eab/ff: 

' THE REIiATiVB SUPERJJAiriVE - 

is expressed^ t)jr ^i^e pi^oteitiofi (jrrt" 'before aie'^dktiVfe 
neuter of the Siip^rfati^fe^-'asi tim bcffrti^^'»i?^^ 
^m, what d7ie wbnfd Hke'-best; am meiftcn, %t>i5f. ' '^'' 
This restive Supprlatiye is .liot o^^'i&ei'i^^k^ 

BIAL?.y'but'hlsO PREDlCA1^iVfiLV."= "='■' ^''-'Vi-'v , 
- \' '. \'k ,..-. •: i ) • ' .. . .. ' . t: : •}•• - u:;t!..!'l r. I'l /li:«f 

^' ^ 1!ik>it ic ^HBN CSBD ADVEfiBIAIiXt, 4)M\reUtSVte 9ai^«rIM«i«^ 

r^l^ qie, I*^ • ' • ^ " - ^^' ^ 

pared will 
degree At i ^ , 

highest degree attameU by a person or thing under {mrticolar cifcnin- 
stanees; as, (S^corg [d^xtiht ntc6t Qwt; n f^uiht am Sep en, toenn 
eff'^re^.'' '^tfi*§e d^t^ fiatijmtiibeHf A&^HPerhiiit^h'm ne^Udndf, 
Note 2. The relatiye Superlative «^ OttgM ' >tt» l^ Mi«M*M9i»<dA1«u' 
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▼BLT only, when the ^r«o« or thing isstaCfd ts po^tessing a certain 
quality in the highest degree nndcr particniar circumstances; .a8,.,^i( 
SBirfutig it% 9f|f0 if} am flarffleit, ttxrnit fcer ^imineC Hft^l iBrYiAm 
ifl. The effect of the light is atrongett when the slty it not clouded, 
2>a6 SBetteT mar fctt me^reren 2:agen fe^r marm; (eutc ifl efi am 
ID a r ni fl f n. The weather has been very warm for several days ; to* 
day it is warmest Sena* tie 9Iot6 am ^'6((fien, ifl (Shotted <&ii(ft 
am nac^.fleit, tf^ken [need is highest^ God's help is nighest Tet it 
occurs instead of the attributive form ; as, 2^ie, votl^t am eifrigflen 
fiitb, (for bie (^ifiigPen) ftnb oft am fern fi en tfom 3{e(e. Those 
who are the meist ea^er, are often the farthest from the goal* 

C. PARTICIPLES, not mentioned as adjectives 
in the dictionary, as well as adjectives formed with more 
than one weak suffix especially when ending in ii&i, form 
the Comparative with mr^r and the Superlative with 
am meiften; as, @c ifl mr^r ^efur4)tet M trr £onig. 
Ue U .wore fea^d than th^ fdng* Qr ift am piriftrn 
befd)aOigt* He is the most injured, Sin biffrr $0f m ift bit 
Cffctte om: iiwipcn trAgerifdj. The- offer -^is most decep- 
tive in • this form. Negatively w e It i g^ r and ' m i n D f t 
less, and am wetifaftcrt, am mfnteftert fco*^ are 
employed. . . \ . . . • 

Even attributively the .abo^ve a^vefffos are ins^irt^ 
betwe^ the article an^ the adjective <4bc.| as,. S^ir am 
Midfieii littflcnfc^e 9Ser{)fi0uiig. The most deceptive pro-^ 
mise ofalL (Sin mirtbfr annf^intN!i?er ©orfc^fag, A less ttc- 
ceptable proposal 2luf tier am mciftm t)crkiinTe(t^n 6eite 
ted i^orij^mcd n)ar tie (^rfc^einuri^i am.mmtcfteti ..n>a|)i;^ 

nr^mbac. On the most obscured side of thb horv^on tike> 
phenomenon was least perceptible. 
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D. THE ABSOLUTE StTt^ERJL^X^VE tSED 
I^KJEJ^ICATiylBLY, as r^ndeT^d. by, Mftw:. Wore the: 
Positive in English, is expressed by the Positive . pre* 
cedad * ]^y^ ^od)^-; /tit, t^e highest ideyree); > tiif- by any of 
tfce^^fottowittg ad^#ba»: ^. fet^t (it^ry),- ^ftt^e^Hi^^eit^isimd^^^ 
unacmciu (uncomjnonly), flberaud (exceedingly^,' tfiirctialtd 

thtfig is most untoward. 2)ie JRcbc war |ft)r \i)in. ,Tm 
speech was most beautiful. 
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Ant good ' • 'fccffct ' fell"" 

?D(^. high ' '' Wet W*ff 

nnl^e, near niffcx . . namt \ 

tjiet macli - tite(it . nkift, tdkii^\ '* ' ' 

;' •' '• "■ * ' ' (itiefitete, several, He ra^iftin/ most of 

^' : ,. ' "'®)' 

»Dfni>?, Itftle' ' ' ' ' tnhi^ct, le^, ' irt!jibf|!; leadt " ' ■ 

but also mcniger tveni^f). 

, '•' -, ■:'.'■..'•:«• /r . . .' i : ■'.'. i 

hoS^, soon:. , , iiti . , . . am t^ij^tn . 

0eifn, readily, gladly, '. (ictet (rather) am lictpen . 

gut, iDofC, weir iBeffct '. am ibepcrt ' ' ' 

TSbte i:-' Pr^cett6d bjf^aVi Urttcfe, &«^.; "the Posilhre 6f '^ tt ^»ji 

(H«t)^ ■-e;;.-«;(re»)r&<$: '» .'■ ,. .;, '^jr. " i 

> N^te a.. NO SQOJ^fiRl'fiAN. U £6n4(ea*ed. by fdttm < ^ oflVa^ 
^atiiu ^Uc fCt^eti; ^r^i^b exreHtJl^ M n. ^fammeit6ra<|^ VVax^oofi^^ 
/rarf Ac reached ike skifre^ than he broke down.. . j/^ ^ ; , . 

* Note 3. 'ffieitig liiUe (in quantity and degree) has both loenlgei, 
less, mcntgfl least and nimbet ./e««, mintefl . /eof /; the latter 6x-' 
prerijfi^figy^gt^c." Its trtfr seep: 9ft, Ci •' 

' Nblie 4< 9{e|t befo'i^e the Positive (unless lised with the ^djie(^iSVW 
a1ld'partid>l|C8^«barlteteflzed Pi 95, .C), has the fonde 6f JiaM€**;wiiett 
it 16 to. be used only in disting^uishiag two qualities Jiavdng an e)eme;u^ 
in comn^on with each other; «is, (Jr.ifl me^r fc^Uu al9 .fai^ifl^. UeU^ 
(Hirtning Yather than able, cufiningness and abinty haying some fea- 
tures in eoniTi^on with 'eaeH other, decker's explanation o^ this so? 
caHlfcd 'oompoiind Ood^pamtive'^ Tiie. that itis used when bne.(|uBlity ir 
ascribed in a higher degree thi^n anothev to^ the 8a,pk» p&rsQn or l^ing^ 
holds good only in so far as the above distinction may be inferred ; 
else .one ^niigh^ ^n\parp; ' fie is more polite t/ian littUJ, ^ , 

* Note 5.' . MOST lised Adjectively ; as, most pepple, mosi ciiieSj, 
r^Air^s' ibe article in German; as, W mtifitw ^ettfe; bit metfleif 

®lab^C.'»7l'i--. I • i. ■;. ' ... i .-.!•{• 'i 

: > Hote ^. MUCH focfii^Va ^st paiticiplb is ft $i| ; as^ mfi^h tamdy' 

Hii^xMrnnU^., .,fi...., ./ - • ;,. .,/...,..„. :, . .• ,•• • :, 

NotQ 7 ., . MHQQ before tthe: Covvparative. is ^w.ays, b i ( ( ; w» )AtV 
iSufth, Mif^A^ /on^cr; bfel itjeit^f, fnUeh' farther; biri teffct, ?««c^ 
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F. PARTICLES OF COMPARISON. 

1. fo 80, A8, before the positive degree is used 
not only in negative assertions as in English: @r ifl 
nid)t fo rfid) aid fein SSrubcr. He is not so rich as his 
brother. — but also affirmatively: @r tfi fo rftc^ aid 
ffin Sruber* He is as rich as his brother. 

2. AS in the second member of comparison is 
flU; as, S93fr wnren nicbt fo glurfUd) aU \\)x. fVe were 
not so lucky as you. @d ifl fo lang aid brett. It is as 
long as broad. 

3. THAN is rendered by aid; as, @r ifi jiflnger 
aid icb. He is younget^ than I. Formerly bcnn and 
sometimes tt) c b c r {iior') were used after a Compara- 
tive , as in Luther's translation of the Bible : 3)enn ed 
tfi bejfer um ftc ^anbt^icren wcber urn Silber; unt ibr Sim 
fonunen ift beffcr bcnn ©olb. For the merchandise of it 
is better than the merchandise of silver and the gain 
thereof tha?t fine gold. 

Note 1. a (8 Of, than, in the second member of comparison is 
not preceded by a comma wben placed immediately after the Compara- 
tive or after the word with regard to which the comparison is instituted ; 
as, iDcT <Biaffi ift ^Stter a(8 ba6 ^ifen. Steel is harder than iron. 
®te jetgt tne^t %{tx% aid t^re ^d^toefier. She shows more application 
than her sister, SSit werbcn Don 92iemanben fo fe^c de6a§t aCd bon berien^ 
bte un8 6e(ctbigten« By nobody are we hated, so much as by those 
who have offended us. On the other hand : ^ie if) fl[et§tger getvefen^ 
M i\jxt S^toePcr. She has been more diligent than her sister. 34 
g(au6e, ba§ t^ groger Bin , M bu. / believe that I am taller than 
you. 

The comma is likewise required before a (6 when it introduces a 
complete grammatical clause ; as, @8 if! wx^i fo t^tii, M \^ ba(^te. 
It is not so far as I imagined. @ie fe^en bie S)inge f^^timmer^ a(8 
fie f{nb. You see things worse than they are. 

Note 2. If the sentence in which the comparison occurs contains 
a PAST PARTICIPLE or au iNFiNiTrviE, .or if it is a dependent clause (with 
the verb at the end), it requires to be completed before the clause with 
a (8 is joined to it: as, 3^ ((t6e ed Bftei gefe^en, a(6 tu. I have seen 
it oftener than you. <Sic fbnnen e8 fo Xti^i ftnben^ a(d id^. You can 
fitid a as easily as L ^^^tn ^it, ba§ (Sie grogmitt^iger {inb^ M 
3^re T^einbe. Show that you are more generous than your enemies. 

Note 3. a ( S is used for hut after 9lici^t8 nothing, ^txntt, 9lies 
tttanb nobody, ^tx fonft who else &c., when these expressions can be 
contracted with a ( % into nut only, that is, when the idea of an ex- 

7 
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CLU8I0N is to be conveyed ; as, SSer 9(ntCT6 a(9 bu (at bie ^ac^t ? Who 
else hut you has the power ? (97uT bu^ only you &c.) ^ie feciveifen 
9}t((t8 a(8 Hxtn l^ofen SBiffen. Fou jvrove nothing Imt your ill-will. 

4. tt) i e LIKE, AS, is never used after the Compara- 
tive and must not be confounded with aid a.y. 2Bif 
is used in expressing similabity or in comparing manner; 
as, mut^ig Wie cin Soive, courageous as (like) a lion; 
fc^warj wie bie 3lai)t, black as night @r I^an^clt wie 
[tin ^ruber. He acts like his brother. (See also suck 
as, p. 77; p. 86, Note 3, and Conjunctions, Section 
XXIX). 

5. 3f — ; if—; or3e — , bcfio — ; the — , the — ; 
as, 3e Alter, je n>cifer. 7%e o/rfer, ike wiser, 3? bo^cr 
man ftcigt, tcfto falter u>iiD bie 8uft* The kigker one as- 
cends, tke colder becomes tke air. I)ffto is often re- 
placed by urn fo tke, especially when the first member 
of comparison is understood; as, Sic finb fd)eu l)ier? 
Um ID beffer! You are already kere? So muck tke bet- 
ter; but also 3f weiter norblie^, um fo (or beflo) grower 
bie &h\Xt. Tke fartker nortk, the greater tke cold. 

6. 3 ni m e r always^ before the Comparative is render- 
ed as follows: 3ipn^cr nal)rr, nearer and nearer; (also 9?al)er 
uiib na^er); immcr tveiter or weiter unb roeilcr, fartker 
and fartkei'\ immcr l)efriijer, more and more vekemently. 
In adjectives of more than two syllables, the usre of 
immcr is. preferred to the repetition of the Comparative; 
as, SwHUcr unjufriebener, more and more dissatisfied. 

7. allcr OF all, is, sometimes rather superfluously 
prefixed to Superlatives; as, bcr allcrflcinfJe vScnd/ ^he 
.smallest bird of all; ein attcrliebfted iDini), a most de- 
lightful thing; am aHcrmeiften, most of all; am allcr* 
bcfitcn, best of all. This form is not to be recom- 
mended. 

8. ju TOO entirely agrees with the English; as, 
ju t>iel, too much (quantity); ju fc^r, too much (degree); 
JU fleih, too small (size); gu noenig, too little (quantity 
or degree); i\x c\\M, too well. 

G. Adjectives sometimes, as in English, acquire 
the force of Superlatives by oomposition: fol)I|'(^iQarj 
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jet-sblacky (viM black a$ coal), . ra&enf(^n>arg fl^ black as 
a raneni . x^io^w^tx piteh-dark ; ftorfWinO stoiiebUnd ^ 
rtjOumm shockingly stufiidi &c. 

Section XIV. THE NUMERALS- 
CARDINAL NUMBERS. ' 1 (Sin^ one, one thing, 
(used abstractly). When preceding the noun, cin, cine, 
m\ like the indefinite article but^ distinguished in print or 
spelt with a capital; as, (£in ^ami/ one man; @uie^ 
9Jiannc^^ of one man; cine ^crfon, one pei^son; eincr 
?(Jerfon, of one person; nur cin SCort^ only one word; 
mit Siiicm SBorte, wftk one word. When used substan- 
tively, Sin takes in the Nom. .masc. e r, and Nom. and 
Ace. neut. ed; as,. aBunM)en @ie eincn ©torf? ^ier ift 
einer. Do you wish a cane? Here is one. SBfun ®ie 
cin $ferl) brauc^en, tvitt ic^ 3f)nen eined lei^eiu If you 
require a horse, I will lend you one. 

When preceded by the definite article, it is treated 
like the adjective; (see Table, p. 66) as, ^e0 @incn, Der 
Sinen of the one; von bem Sinen jum Slntern, from 
the one to the other. Used as the unit in compound 
figures it remains undeclined; as, fuc finunbjYDanjii) S^^a^ 
ler, for one and twenty dollars; cin 5Kann t>on cinunb* 
ffcbjig 3rtf)rcn, a man of sixty one; — likewise in @in* 
^unbert one hundred, Gintaufent one thousand, (Sine SWiU 
lion one inillion; as distinguished from etn ^unt)crt a 
hundred, tin Jitiifcnt a thousand, cine ^idton a million, , 
in which it is the article and declined. 

The plural form t)ic (Sjncn is used in opposition to 
bie Slnbern; as, !t)ie @incn bctetcn, bie SInbcrn jiimmcmru 
One part of the people WO/S saying prayers, the other 
was lamenting. 

2 jn>ci (formerly masc. i;a>tm, fern. gn)0, neut 

imi). • . 

3 brei. — 3wci and brci are not declined when pr^» 
ceded by tl^e definite article; as, ber gmci greunbe, of 
the two fnends; ben brci 9)?anncin, to the three men. 
Without the article, jwci and brci take er in the geni- 
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tive; as, bie Slu6fa<)e gweier S^wfif"/ ^^^ evidence of two 
witnesses; in ©effUfcbaft treier greiinbf, in company of 
three friends. The dative in cit occurs only quaintly in 
expressions like : t)or jttjeicn 3^ Uflcn, (more commonly »or 
3W)ri), in the presence of two witnesses; wad) breifn Za^ 
gen aufgcfaf)rfn, risen after three days. 

Cardinal numerals chiefly those of one syllable, 
when used as substantives, take e in the Nom., Gen., 
and Ace. and en in the Dat., especially T^hen preceded 
by the definite article ; as, 9J?an tt)il)Ur unter 2)wen. The 
election was made from among three, brined ter SBiere 
ftccfr in t>cm S^iere. None of the four {elementary spi- 
rits) is in the beast. (Gdthe's 'Faust'). 2)nd 2)irfftO* 
rium bcr %m\t. The government of the five directors (in 
France 1795); mit @ed)fcn fal^ren, to drive in a coach 
and sia?; gu 8l(f)tcn, by eights^ eight and eight; gu ^un^ 
bertcn, in hundreds. 

Note 1 . The English expression two or three mnst not be ren- 
dered by )we{ ettx brei which means two, or at the most three, bnt by 
einige a few, me^rere several, or more commonly by tin $aaT (a pair) ; 
as, ein $aar greunbe^ two or three friends ; tin $aar il^ater^ two or 
three ihalers. iBAn $aar besides means a pair or a couple with two 
objects nsnally connected in counting; as, eitt gtii(f(i((e6 ^aar^ a happy 
couple; bret $aai ®triim^fe^ three pairs of stockings; ycoti $aaT 
^ dl; u$( , two pairs of shoes. 

Note 2. The adjective 6etbe both, the two, is used not tu desig- 
nate two of a larger number, but to comprise two mentioned objects 
under one idea as having something in common; as, ^eibc ^reunbe 
waren xti^. Both, the friends were rich, ^it beiben ^tattt Befi^en 
'4$iiDi((gtfn. The two cities possess privileges. '$df ffaU beibc 
91ugen berloren. / have lost both my eyes. Only as a neuter noun 
SeibeS has the force of botA — and — ; tlnS ifl gegeSen lu erfennen 
fl^iM, baS ®ute ttnb bad $ofe. To us it is given to know both the 
good and the evil. 

Only Sin, ®ne, @in affects the adjective like the 
indefinite article ; (see Table, p. 66) as, (Sin trcuf r ^reunb, 
one true friend; Siner treucn grf unbin, of one true (Jem.) 
friend; (Sin treued §crg, one true heart; but when 
this numeral is preceded by the definite article, it 
becomes an adjective itself; as, bcr fine treue S'^fwwb, 
the one true friend; bad einc treue ^erg, the one 
true heart, (bed einen, of the one; bein einen, bet 
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cinen, to the one &c.)- No other Cardinal has pro- 
nominal force, not even }it>ei and ^xt\, as sometimes er* 
roneously stated, and hence the adjective following these 
numerals is dealt with independently of them. (See Sec- 
tion IX). 

The remaining cardinal numerals, have no regu- 
lar genitive and to express this case, unless that is 
done by a preceding article or pronoim, the pre- 
position t)on IS used; as, 3)ic §alftc »on funf ift gn>fi 
unb ein ^alb. The half of five is two and a half. !Dcr 
Dritte i^f il von fc(ft« ift jwc i. The third part of six is 
two. 3in S3rfi$e tjon funfl)unbert SJialern (voii governing 
the dative), in the possession of five hundred thalers, 

4 tjwr, 5 funf, 6 fec^d, 7 fiebcn, 8 adjt,. 9 neun, 10 
i^c^n, 11 eilf or elf, 12 gwolf, 13 t)reijef)n, 14 t)ierjr^n, 
15 funfjf^n, 16 fccfcge^n, 17 jtcbje^n, 18 ad^tjcl^n, 19 
ncunjrbn, 20 i)t)anji(). 

From 21 to 99 the units are expressed first: 21 
etn unb gmanjifl, 22 pdtx unb jtvanjiq, &c. ; 30 bret^ig, 40 
t)ieraifl, 50 funfjig; 60 fedjjffl, 70 ftebjig, 80 ac^tjig, 90 
ncunjig, 100 (cin) ^unbert, 101 (ein?) I)unbert(unb>fin, 102 
ein^unbert (unb) jwet, 121 dnl^unbert ein unb panjtg, 1000 
(ein*) taufenb, a million^ eine SWitlion. itein, feine, fein, 
not one, none J no; pronominally, feiner, fcine, fcined. 1862 
@intaufrnb ad)t^unbert jn>ei unb fed)jig or 9lc^tje^n()unbert 
gwei unb fec^jig eighteen sixty-^two. 

Note 3. The names of the figares are of the feminine gender and 
take en in the plural; as, t>iz C^inS (ier ifl ni^^t beutlid^. Tke ''one'' 
here is not distinct. 3)u mu^t tit t)xtitn Beffer f^ret^en. You must 
write the threes better. iDie ^inntn fc^en gut au8. The nines look well. 

Note 4. With the suffix er^ numerals are used aS substantives in 
certaiiL technical terms ; as, tin ^icrje^itd, or more frequently %\tU 
^e^nenber^ a stag of fourteen antlers; ein S^ieier (also ^tetltngX ^K 
^et^fer (©ed^filing), certain small coins ; gutcr Pilfer, good wine of 
the vintage of 1811; etn Tiifiiger ^e^^iger^ a vigorous man of si^iy 
years of age (sexagenarian). Adjectivety used, this form occurs before* 
Sa^n; <^) ^"^ ^^^ bretgiger Ja^ren^ in one of the years between 1S30 
and 1840. As a noun it occurs, in ben X)rei§igern, ^iecjigern^ mean* 
ing between thirty and forty, between forty and fifty, &c., years of 
age. Thns, in ben erfien 3waniigeTn means, about two, three, or 
four-and'twenty years of age. 
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THE ORDINAL NUMBERS from second to 
nifieteenth are formed by the addition of tf^ from 
twentieth upwards by the addition of ^ e to the 
eaFdinal nuiuoers; and this rule is observed in all Com- 
pounds. The Ordinals are treated entirely as adjec- 
tires and occur both without and wxt>h the definite and 
indefinite articles. 

!Der, tie, bad erftc the first is the Superlative of 
the adverb et^e ere, and hence preserves the long vo- 
wel. 

The second, tn, tk, tat jircitc (iinbere) ; the third, 
ta, tie, tat txitit ; the fourth, trr, &c, t)ierlf 5 the nine- 
teenth, t>f r, &c., neun5f ^nte ; the twentieth, ter, &c., jwan- 
giflfte; the thirtieth, ber biei^ifilif ; the hundredth-, bfr 
buttbertfte ; the hundred and fifths te r ^untcrt un^ fuiifte ; 
tile hundred and twenty-first, bcr cin^unl>ert tin uivb jnoaiu 
jigfte; the thousandth, ter taufentifte. 

I^r txitk 9Jifli, the third of May,- adverbially: 
ttn ttittm SSai or am britten SJfai, (o?i) the third of 
May; ben ffli!funb^wnnj;i9ften 3uli 1861, (on) th^ twenty^ 
fifth of 'July 1861. It will be. seen that the name of 
the month IS not declined in stating the date. 

Note 1. The German language possesses an adjective-u^terroga- 
TivE, ber, t\t, fca3 njieuiclpe (Lat gitotus), from lote wide how many, bj 
which the ordinal number is elicited; as, ter )viclne(fk 8^u§ mar bieS? 
^hat (the how many^^) shot was this? ($S Ivor bcT jc^tite. // was the 
tenth. In asking the date, with the adverbs geftcrn, ^cute, mcrgen &c. 
or the name of the weekday the words 'day of the month? are not ren- 
dered; as, bcr micoiclfte itjar SDicnStag? — gepcni? ffhat day of the 
month was Tuesday? — yesterday 1 $Dcr ^rittc. The third. -Ten 
ttjicoie(flcn ^ahtn xq'm feutc? — moi^cn? ffhat day of the month 
have we to-day? — to-morrow? jfcn ftinfteit, ben fec^Stcn. The 
fifthy the sixth. 

Note 2. With the name of sovereigns the Ordinal is used as in 
English, but assumes the case of the preceding name; as, .^lat^arina bte 
Bnjcite (ilatl^arina II), Catherine //,- 4^einri(i&9 beS aXiertcn, O&ein* 
ri(§3 lY) of Henry IFf SBUJcrm bem (hpen, to mihelm I. 

DISTINCTIVE NUMERALS. (Srften^, in the first 
place; jiDfitmd, secondly; britten^, thirdly; neunjebn* 
ten^, in the nineteenth place; jWJanjigften^ , in the twen- 
tieth place; Ic^teng, lastly. 
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FRACTIONS. A half, or half a, fin Iialber, etnc 
balbt, ein ^nlbed, or ein ijalb] a third part, em trittci; a 
fourth, ein "oitittl; a quarter, ein 99iertel; a fifth, ein 
fdnftfl; a twentieth, tin gtDanjiyftet ; (Compounds of the 
Dumei^ and St)etl part), A millionth part, ein SSHiQicn^ 
t^il. 3)if ^albe SBelr, half the world; mein ^albe^ ?eben, 
half of my life; but ^atb Sonbon^ half London; ^atb 
@uro)>a, half Europe. 

Instead of the compound fractions, ein ein tjolb, 
Hy i^^i (in ^alb, 2|; tret ein Ijalb, 3{ &c. in which 
^atb is declined, there occur the expressions anbett^alb, 
I. e. one whole and the other half {1|); britteb^lb i. e. 
two whole and the third but a half (2|) ; \)iertel)alb, 3^, 
&c., in which ^atb is not declined. 

Note 1. The eKpressions a iwelvemonih and a sioomonth are ren« 
dered by m. 3al^T, a year and by etn ()a(beS ^afji^ half a year; like- 
wise ein SBiertelja^T^ three months; brci ^icrteljaf^rc^ idne months. 

Note 2. In dividing the hours of the day, the expressions ein 
5Jiertel a quarter, \jQ\h half, and bref 25icttc( (tlvree quarters), a 
quarter to, are employed in the following manner: — The minute- 
hand i^ assumed as starting from the full hour (13), and moving on- 
wards to the same; as, ein Stcrtel auf einS, oiie quarter towards one, 
i. e., a quarter past twelve, (also, ein SBierteC na^ jwblf) ; ^a(6 cinS, 
(Scotish, half one), half past twelve; bref SJiertcl ouf etnS, the hand 
has completed three quarters of its course towards one, i. e., a quarter 
to one; it^n !SHtnnten 6{8 or tor einS^. ten mlnntes to one; 5man5ig 
^iJ^inuten na(^ iin^, twenty minutes past one. 

DISTRIBUTIVE NUMERALS. 3e imx, each 
two; je brei, each three, every three; je \)ier, each four, 
every four; ju ju>cien, by twos, by couples; ju brcien, 
three by threes; (ju ^unlierten,) in hundreds. 

MULTIPLICATIVE NUMERALS. 3»eifad) and 
jwcifaltig, twofold; breifad) and breifdih'fl, threefold; ein* 
facb, simple, single; ^cinfSltifl, simple, artless); ^unbert** 
faltif), hundredfold, txeifa.Uig, manyfold. 

VARIATIVE NUMERALS. Sinerlei, all of one 
kind, the same; gweieriei, of two diflFerent kinds; gwan* 
giflerlei, of twenty diflferent sorts; manct)crlci, various; 
t)ic{erlei, of many sorts. 
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REITEBATIVE NUMERALS, ©umal one time, 
once; jtDctmal two times, twice; trrimal three times, 
thrice; t^urmat four times, &c.; t)it(mal many times; 
(nicmald never). 2)rcimal brci iji neun. (3X3 = 9). 
Three times three are nine. The adverb einmal oncCy 
some daffy sometime^ only^ has the accent on xnoX, by 
which it is colloquially replaced; as, @tri)en €ie (etn) 
ma( fiiQ! Stand stilly please! 

THE INDEFINITE NUMERALS 

have been noticed in the following places : 91Qe, pp. 64, 
10 — 66, 5 — 67, Note 2 & 3 — 76, 77, Notes— 83, 6. 

— anbcrc, pp. 64, 10— 66, 9 — 78, 9-- 102. — ciniflc 
(not to be confoimded with the adjective einig united^ 
agreedy one) and ctlic^c, pp. 64, 10 — 66, 9 — 78. — 
jcDer, pp. 66, 5 — 70 — 76, 5. — jcgliebcr and i>bn>et)er 
p 70. — fein, feincr, pp. 60, rf — 66— 80, c— 81, /l — 
mancl)er, pp. 64, 10 — 66, 6 and 9 — 77, 6. — me^rerc, 
pp. 64, 10 — 66, 9 — 95, E. — !Die meijifn, p. 95, E. 
— t)iclf , pp. 64, 10 — 66, 9 — 78, 9 — 79 — 95, E — 96, 
Note 7. — «)cl*e, pp. 65 (64, 10) — 66, 9 — 78, 8. 

— tDcnlgC; pp. 64, 10 — 66, 9 — 78 — 96, Note 3. 

Section XV. — NOUNS. — GENDER. 

LEADING REMARKS. 1. Every German noun 
is either of the masculine, feminine or neuter gender; 
as, Saum masc. tree, 33fume fem. flowery jfraut neut. 
herb, A few nouns have two genders, each, however, 
with a different meaning ; as, 9lei6 masc. rice, Sleid neut 
sprig (See p. 114). The grammatical gender depends 
only in some cases on the natural gender, i, e, on the 
gender of the sex; as, QSatcr m. father y 'OTutter f. mo- 
ther; (but SHenfd) m. human being, Sfinife f. orphmi, 
SSSeib n. woman. Seep. 112, 1)^ On the other hand the 
natural gender is extended to a vast number of abstract 
nouns, and of common nouns denoting inanimate things, 
which thereby receive a peculiar sigpificancy apart from 
their meaning; as, @eiji m. spirit^ @praci)C f. languagCy 
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8fbeu n. lif€\ Jto<>f m. heady S3rufi f. breast, ^erj n. 
heart 

Not that this feature is peculiar to the German language which 
shares it with the most ancient languages of the East, with the classi- 
cal Greek and Latin, as well as with all modem languages, except the 
English, the latter having preserved but few traces of that imaginative 
life of which the free use of the genders is the expression.* 

2. The form and meaning of a German noun only 
afford a bure indication of its gender in the caaes stated 
in the rules pp.109 — 112. In other cases the dictionary 
must be consulted. 

Complete lists of the genders are of little practical value, as the 
numerous exceptions defy the memory which may be more profitably 
concentrated upon the lists connected with the declension of nouns, 
these to a great extent serving the same object. 

3. The declensioil of the article (p. 66) shows 
that the Norn. Sing. masc. and the Gen. and Dat. Sing, 
fem. are alike (ter), that the Nom. and Ace. Sing, 
fern, are the same as the Nom, and Ace. Plur. of any 
gender (^iO? ^^'^ that the Gen. Der and the Dat. ten 
of the Plur. of any gender cannot by themselves 
be distin^ished from the same forms in the Sing. 
This suffices to show how anxiously the pupil should 
endeavour to ascertain and to fix in his memory 
the gender of each noun with which he has to deal, as 
reliance on the article alone would lead to utter con- 
fusion. 

4. At the same time the above facts show that 
the gender of the German nouns very materially tends to 
keep the forms of declension within moderate limits,, 

* There can be no doubt that the English language has by the 
present arrangement of its genders obtained certain advantages with 
regard to briefness and ready use , in as far as, in clearing away every 
admi;iture of the imaginative, it has, as it were, laid bare every idea 
in its practical and definite reality. But it is aff least questionable 
whether such advantages outweigh the loss, evidently caused by the 
conflict between its Anglo-Saxon and Norman-French elements, whilst 
it will appear from the above remarks, that the German language can 
never, as is occasionally insinuated, follow its example in this respect 
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various cases, identical in fonn, bdng clearly distin- 
guished by the gender to which the nouns belong; as, 
Drr fRitUx, Nom. Sing, masc, the kntgkt; ber Si^\)tx, 
Gen. or Dat. Sing, fem., of or (to) the guitar^ ttt ®it* 
UX, Gen. Plur. neut, of (he railmgs; — ten S3oflcn, 
Ace. Sing, masc, the arch; ten SKogen, Dat. Plur. fem., 
(to) the waves, 

5, Of far greater importance, however, is the ad- 
vantage which the GaAMMATicAL structure of the Ger- 
man language derives from the distribution of the gen- 
ders. When it is considered that the £ngliah pronouna 
ity thisy that, which, who, can be properly used only 
in reference to the last noun preceding them, whilst 
the threefold form of the pronouns in German admits 
of an extension of their reference, according to the gen- 
der, to one noun out of several of different genders, it 
will be conceived how vastly the genders contribute to 
that free play and precision of construction which dis- 
tinguish the Grerman language. 

Those prolonged periods , indeed, and those inTolntioDS of clauses 
so trying to the patience of ^e English reader, can by no means be 
always attributed to a want of taste in the German writers: for what 
would appear an unwieldy con^omeration in a language without ge»- 
ders» la by their agency rendered very generally a comprehensive 
and well organised tissne, exhibiting definite and lacid relations or 
at all events relieved of much of its seeming obscurity and nnshapeli- 
ness. 

6. Lastly, the extension of the natural gender to 
abstract nouns and inanimate objects, constitutes an es- 
sential element in German foetrt and in aU composi- 
tions aspiring to beauty. It must not be confounded 
with the personifying and alle^rizing application of 
gender to abstract ideas in finish poetry, as in the 
case of time, deatky naturey hopt^, but probably finds a 
codoadlete analogy only in the feminine gender q£ the 
English word siip^ and in the use of die same gender 
by the mechanic in speaking of engines, implements &c^ 
the working of which supports and gratifies him, whilst 
they obey his wi}L It rather uncoDsciou8ly» bat not 
the less powerfully awakens ideal asaociatioiis of thought 
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and feeling in the mind of the reader or listener, nia»* 
online nouns coming in more or less with a touch of 
the strong, active, aggressive &c., whilst the feminine 
nouns are calculated to suggest the mild and gentle^ 
latent and yielding, and the neuter represents the gene- 
ral AND WHOLE, as mav be illustrated by a comparison 
of the genders of the following nouns : 



Neuter. 

SeBen, life: 

©ett)W§tftm, con- 
sciousness. 

®tmiAtf), mind, dis- 
position. 

mm, feeling. 

Vic^t, light. 

%tmx, fire. 

^attb^ land. 
^eCb, field, 
©affcr^ water. 
®iitti, member of the 
body. 



^^ier^ animal. 
&ma^i, vegetable. 



Masculine. 

Xxith, the impulse. 
iRti^, the spirit, 
©ittf . the will. 
SDlutfl, courage. 

^flg, hatred. 
Ctto^l, beam, ray. 
Jag, day. 
??Mnfe, spark, 
^(i^, flash, lightning, 
^erg^ mountain. 
,9I(fcr, ploughed field, 
©trcm^ current. 

gug {novg, pes.m.), 
foot, ^^(rtii^ arm. 
^c^f^ head. 
?cire, lion, 
(gtier, bull, 
fitter, eagle. 
^tamm, stem. 



Feminize. 

fRu^t, rest. 
^ttii, the soul. 
92etgung, inclination. 
%nxd)t, fear. 

^iibt. love. 
^cUt, brightness. 
9lac^t, night. 
® (ut^, the glow, heat, 
^'(amme^ flame. 
i^hmt, plain. 
SSicfe, meadow. 
,g(ttt^, flood. 

$anb (X^i'Qf manus, 

f.) hand. 
^Tufl, chest, breast. 
(SSfljette, gazelle. 
^D?au9^ mouse. 
5a«6e, dove. 
Sur^el, root. 



If it 18 farther considered that besides the above 
distinctions, the gender is expressive of many other 
relaticms of imagination; for inst. ber 28iUc willy tie 
Zijat the deed,' ber ($ntfd)Iu§ the resolve, fie Sludfubrung 
the ejnecutiofi; bcr Sffiunfc^ the wish, bie ^offnimg the 
hope; bergfl^ the rock, bieJDucDe the fountain, spring; 
tcr @tamin the trunk, bie SBurjel the root, bie 9lanfe 
the tendril, creeper; ber @tunn the tempest, bie @tiUe 
the calm; — and farther that synonyms are often dis- 
tinguished by the gender according to the slightest shade 
of meaning, it will be conceived what resources the 
system of genders affords to the poet and the orator and 
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how it imparts to his compositioDB a subtle charm of 
life and motion in addition to the poetical combination 
which he introduces to the mind. (Comp. J« Grimm^ 
Deutsche Grammatik, Vol. III., p. 346).* 

Tbe following passage, translated from HeheVa 'Allemannische 
Gedichte', may serve as a specimen of this poetical use of the gender. 
Although a production of this century, it reflects in a truly wonderful 
manner the naivete of the primitive sentiment to which the German 
language owes the application of the natural gender to inanimate 
objects. 

IDetweit fatnmt fid^ bie ®otine ttnb fau6et gefammt unb gemafd^ett 
iTctttmt mit bem 6tTt(f}eug fie ^zx^ti au8 bett Bergen gegangen, 
SanbeU i^ren Seg (c(| an ber (immlifc^en ^anbfirag'; 
©tticCt, unb fie^t $etab; gleid^tote etne freuttbUcl^e ^}){utter 
9lac^ ben ^inbern fte^t. <Sie (ad^t bem ileim^en entgegen, 
Unb bad i^ui iiim fo mol^I (is tief an bie SS^urjeln ^erunter: 
(Sold^e fd^one %xau, unb bod^ fo gutig unb freunblid^! 
Witx n)a9 Pricft fie benn nur? (^mUt au8 l^immCtfd^en IDuften. — 
jDal fd^on ttbpfelt'8^ ein 6^tu^ecd^en (ommt, brauf tegnet e8 tiid^tig; 
ifeimd^en trintt ftd^ fatt. 
In the meanwhile the sun** combs herself, and tidily washed and 

combed, 
Comes walking forth from the mountains with her knitting, 
And takes her walk aloft on the heavenly highway ; 
She is knitting and looks down, like a kindly mother 
Looking after her children. She smiles upon the little sprout, 
And that does it ever so much good down to its very roots : . 
Such a beautiful lady, and yet so generous and kind ! 
But what is she knitting, I wonder? Why, clouds of heavenly vapours. 
There comes already a sprinkling and then it rains smartly; 
My little sprout drinks its fill. 

The following rules will aid the pupil in •remember- 
ing the gender of German nouns. 

COMPOUND NOUNS, of course, have the gender 
of their LAST component; as, t)er 93irnbaum the peat^ 

* Becker, indeed, (Ausfuhrl. Gramm. Part. I, § 1 20) refers the gender 
of nouns exclusively to their etymological formation. This, however, can- 
not affect the use which the imaginative genius of the people woold make 
of the genders as existing, whilst it would be easy to prove that B, in 
pointing to facts, not sufficiently appreciated, was led to a onesided- 
ness, characteristic of the grammarian rather than of the poet. 

** The masculine gender of the English word sun is a foreign im- 
portation. The Anglo-Saxon ^sunne* is feminine; *mona* the moon 
being masculine as in all Teutonic dialects. 
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irecy tie ©rubrr^tod^tfr the niece ^ bad 9}ntcr^aud the 
home. 

The only exceptions are feer 9Rittn>od) fVednesday 
(middle of the week — 9Boct)f feni.)^ and the following 
feminine Compounds with Itx 3Rut^ spirit; tie Slnmutt) 
grace^ !I)emutt) humility^ ®ro0muti) magnanimity^ Sang^ 
mutt) longMuffering ^ Sanftmut^ meekness^ (Scbmerinutb 
melancholy, 9Br^nutt6 ^sV^ sadness, (tie Slnnutt) poverty 
is not a Compound, but a Derivative — ) and lastly, 
tie ^rirati) marHage with brr 9{at^ cowicil. 

A. MASCULINE are: The Derivatives formed 
with the suffixes stated p. 34, 1, ,and Derivatives chiefly 
denoting individual actions formed of verbs without an 
addition to the stem, and without prefixing the syllable 
®c, (see C. Neuter); as, ber Seginn the beginning, from 
beginuen to begin; ber (Srtran the produce, from crtragm 
to bear, to yield; ber gaH the fall, from fallen to fall; 
ber (Sprung the spring^ from fpringen (Past Part. gefprun«» 
gen) to spring; ber @d)Up the shot, from fd)icpen (Past 
Part gefcboffen) to shoot; ber SSerftanb the undet*standing, 
from t)erfte^en (Imp. tjerpanb) to understand; ber (5nfc» 
tDUrf the scheme, sketch, from entwerfcn (Past. Part, ent^ 
tvorfen) to scheme, to sketch, feminine is bie %\)(iX the 
deed, from tf)un (Imp. t^at) to do. The neuter excep- 
tions are, bad S3ab the bath; bad Sanb the tie; bad 
9unb the bunch, from binbrn to bind; bad ®rab the 
grave, from graben to dig; bad 8eib the sorrow, from 
leiben to suffer; bad Sob the praise, from loben to 
praise; bad 9Jlaa^ fAe measure, from mejfen ^o measure; 
M^ Spiel Me ^ai^ie, /^/ay, from fpielen to play; bad 
2^l)ell Me portion, share, from t&eilen ^o divide; — bad 
Sege^r the desire, from bege^ren to desire; bad SBefled 
Me set of instruments, and bad SBerfterf Me hiding place, 
from flerfen to put; bad 58erbot Me prohibition, from 
Derbieteir ^o forbid; bad SBerbedf Me rfecAr, from bcden to 
cover; bad SSerbienfl Me merit, from i^erbtenen to deserve; 
M6 93ert)or Me trial, from ^oren /o Aear; bad 9Srrlie§ 
Me dungeon, probably from laffen (Imp. lief) to leave. 
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Compounds with monosyllabic forms of verbs are 
very numerous and the rules given with regard to these 
are of importance for the advanced pupil. 

MASCULINE are farther: Seasons, (except tad 
3a^t the year^ and bic 9{nd)t the night), months, (never 
used without the article), days, mountains, stones, winds, 
the non-European rivers, (except those of the Russian 
empire, in a); the rivers of Great Britain, (except. Me 
!£l)emfe, 3fi^^ Ouff, and ©iwcnu); the rivers of the 
Peninsula , those of Italy in o, those of France not end- 
ing in e, (only 2lube and 3nbrc are masculine), and the 
following German rivers : ttx 93obcr, 6(biiii], 3nn, 5lod)er, 
?fc^, SKain, 9fccfar, ^re^rl, JReflcn and dtijcin. The names 
of some mountains have the gender of the last compo- 
nent, viz. tit 3unflfrau, bie Sdjneefop^je, (also bic gurfa) 
ba^ ©c^rerf^orn; bad 93BetterI)orn; (likewise, bad gro^c 
Slab). 

B. FEMININE are: The Derivatives formed with 
the suffixes stated p. 34, 2, and those formed with the 
stems of verbs by the addition of a t ; as, bje Sucl)t 
the ereeky bay, highly from bicgen to beiid; bie ga^rt 
the journey^ from fal)rcn to fare^ (933of)(fal)rt welfare)^ 
bic ®ift the dowry, from geben to give, (but bad ©ift 
the poison)^ bic Kunft art, from fonncn can; bie SRacbt 
mighty powef\ from mogcn may; bie SScrnunft reason^ 
from t)erncl)mcn to perceive, bic 3i^4^ '^^ discipline, 
breed, from jie^cn to d?*aw, to bring up; — also Deri- 
vatives in c formed of adjectives and denoting an ab- 
stract quality; as, bie ^a\K the distance, from fern far; 
bie grembc foreign land, from ficmb foreign , alien ; bie 
SQOijt the height, from (jod) high; bic 5Ral)C the vicinity, 
nearness, presence, from naf)(c) near\ sometimes highly 
poetical; as, tit 'Simt (Goethe) the pureness, bic Sc^oiic 
beauteousness , bic Jriibe (Goethe) the dimness. 

FEMININE are farther: All rivers not mentioned 
above as masculine, most flowers, fruits (except trr 
Slpfel, bcr ^Pfirfic^), trees, if not used in composition with 
^baum (m.); as, bie (&i4)t the oak^ee, ^ic Stube the 
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lime-tree (but, ber @id)bauin). Exceptions are trrfl^orn 
the maple^tree, ter ?orl)cer the laurel, 

C. NEUTER are: The Derivatives formed with 
the suffixes stated p. 35, 3 (chiefly Diminutives) ; — all 
infinitives used as nouns and rendered by participles in 
English; as, (a6 5li>mmfn unti ®cbcn, the coming and 
going; tm Sebeii unt Stcrben, m living and dying, (?cben 
uiib %o\i, life and death); 6ad SiicDcrfe^en the meeting 
again; — further those Derivatives formed with the 
prefix ®c having a collective meaning; as, ta6 ©ebircjc 
the range of mou?itains, from ter 53cri] the mountain ; 
tad ®fn>6(f accumulated clouds, from tic ®c(fe the 
cloud; tad ®cu>afTcr the flood, from tad 2Baffcr the 
water; tad ®eretc the talk, rumour, from veben to talk; 
ta^ ®ewiffen ike conscience, from wiffen to know; — 
and Derivatives formed by the prefix ®c from stems 
of verbs; as, tad ®ebct the prayer, from beteii to pray; 
tad ®etic^t the poem, from ticbten to write poetr^y; 
\>a^ ®eric^t the judgment, from ridbten to judge; tad ©c- 
f&^ the seat, from ft^en to sit; tad ®cucbt sight, from 
febcn to see. The exceptions of this class are, a, mas- 
culine, ter ®fbraucb the use, custom, from braucben to 
use; ter iSctanfe the thought, from tcnfcii to think; ter 
®et)alt the value, capacity, from ^^fdWnx to hold., to com 
tain, (but tad @cbalt the salary); ter ®cmab( the con- 
sorty (tad ®cmabl, quaint, the spouse); ter ®enof the 
associate and ter ®enu^ the enjoyment, from fleniej» 
^cn to enjoy; ter ®erucl) the odour, from riecben to 
smell; t^r ©efcbmacf the taste ^ from fcbmrcfcn to taste; 
ter ®efell. and ter ®efdbrte the companion; ter ®ejia«f 
the stemch, from ftinfeii to stink; ter ®ewinH and trr 
@ekviutift the earning, gain, from f^eminnen to gain; 
b. FEMININE , tie ®cbubr Ihe due, from j)ebubren to be 
due; tic ©fblirt the birth, from flcbaren to give birth;. 
tie ®ctult the patience, from tulten to suffer; tie ®e* 
fabr the peril y from fabren to fare, (perire); tic ®cfta(t 
the figure, stature, from ftcUen to place; tie ®en)Abr 
guaranty, from flcwa^ren to grant; tie ®pwalt power, 
force, from walten to prevaiL 
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NEUTER are likewise, nouns in e and ed derived 
from adjectives and not denoting abstract qualities but 
things possessing such qualities; as, tad ®rOKC the 
greaty all that is great, (tit ®r60c greatness, magnitude); 
ha^ 9llU the old, Qttt>a^ SI(tf6, something old; bad ©cbonc 
the beautiful, alt that is beautiful, "oM ©cloned much 
that is beautiful. 

2)fnn wo fcad ©probe mit tent 3^1'*^"/ 

9Bo ©tarfed fid) unb SKilbed paarten, 

Da fliebt ed einen guten filang* (Schiller). 

For where the brittle and the tender. 
Where the strong and mild unite, 
There will be a good tone. 

Other parts of speech and the letters of the Al- 
phabet are neuter when used substantively with an ab- 
stract meaning; as, (bad). 9ted)t imb (bad) tlnred)t, right 
a?id wrong; X)<\t SKcin unb !Dfin, mine and thine; bad 
gioge 21, the capital A. 3c^ bin bad 21 unb bad £). / 
am the Alpha and Omega. !l)er ^ann, ber bad SlBenn 
unb bad 2lber erbac^t, ^at ftc^er m^ i^arferling @oIb fc^on 
gemad^t* (Burger). The man who invented the Hf* and 
the ' but \ surely made gold of chopped stt^aw. 

NEUTER are farther: Countries -and towns, ex- 
cept ber.^aag the Hague. Feminine, however, are the 
names of countries ending in au, ei, it and i, which 
are always used with the article, as also bie ^'rim the 
Crimea, tit it)>anU. bie ^rovencc and bie Ufrdne, whilst 
bcr ^eloponncd and the Compounds of ®au (district) ; 
as, bcr 2largau Argau, bcr SSrcidgau are masculine. 
Neuter are metals, except bcr ©tabl steel, bcr !£omba(f 
pinchbeck. Jfobalt; iRicfel, SBtdmut^ and ^int are mas- 
culine in common language, but remain neuter in the 
language of science. 

Note 1. ^er9Renf(( the human being, mankind, komo (contemp- 
tuously, the fellow, individual), bie $erfon the person, bet SRann the 
male (sex), ba6 SJei6 the female (sex), bie ^(tern (PI.) the parents, baS 
Siint the child, ber ^ru^er the brother, bie ^(^loefleT the sister, bie ®es 
[(^loifler (PI.) the family (brothers and sisters), bit i^ebritbei (PI.) bro- 
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th«rB,' bet or b<e S^erwaribtc tbe mftle or female jrektir«, bie Saife the 
orphiin, bcf i^tia6( the bojv Ux Zv^n^i^^ the youth, bad SRabc^en the 
girl« bk 3itngff au the virgin, maiden, baS i^Muenjimniet the female 
person, bad &ei6 woman (in a noble sensej, bat aIbo bod aiU "^iib 
the old woman, baS t0{anntoei6 virago, bie ^tau the married woman, 
mein !Dtann my husband, meine Jfrau (sometimes mtin $B(i6) my wife, 
b(i 4p<fr'tbe gentleman, bklDatiK the lady, (these terms eannot be used 
to indicate character in society, as in the 'English, *ITe it a Gentleman*, 
* the is a Lady* &c., instead of which tin !i)i)Mnn^ and cine ^'rau t>on 
(^ijie^ung (o/«<Ilica«ion); or (in gebttbetet ^ann> /eint ^MittU ^lan, 
tin d(H(b(U9 W^^atftw are in use), bet junge ^txx master, bad J^^^^u^^^^^ 
the young lady ; ^t. S. Mr W.^ gtau or *JWflbame SB. Mrs W., %xhi9 
Icin 23. Miss W. ' 

Note 2. With station and rank : bet ^^{^j the councillor, Me 
9iat({n the councillor's wife, becCBraf -die count, ' bie (Urafin the ooun- 
tess, (the vowel being modified only in nouns' of Girman origin), there- 
fore, ber $aron the.bf^ron, bk ^aionin the baroness^ bet Senetal the 
general, bie <99eneTa(tn the general's wife. As in French: Monsieur le 
Due, Madame Id Duchesse^ the Germans, when speaking ceremoniously, 
place ^tn and ^rau or SRabame before the title; thus also, 3(t ^en 
^aitx, 3(te %tau ^ntttx, iit f^rautein ^4ittt\ka your father, jour 
mother, your sister, like the French, Monsieur voire pers^ &c., for which 
the English employ in formal language the family-name ; as, Maif I 
see Mr W.f (meaning ^our husband, fdtKet j'c.) ; 'German : IDarf id^ 
SJren^errn ©emo^f, 3§re« ^txxn abater -ftc, fr^en? 

Note 3. The names of species of anitnals are generally mascu- 
line ; as, bet ISBme the lion, bei J&unt the :4c(g» whilst the sexes are dis- 
tinguished by bad 9){dnn(^en the male, and bad ""l^tih^tn, the female; 
the latter also by the suffix in, with the vowel modifie(^: ber ^afp the 
hare, bie ^afin the female hare;' bet ^Btnc the fion, bte Sbtvin the lio- 
ness. Some names of species are feminine ; as, bie ^it^t the goat, and 
then the male is expressed by a different word ; b<v Qc(f the he-goat, bie 
jta^e the cat, ber ^ater the he-cat ; and many, especially the smaller 
species of birds and fishes are feminine: bte^ecc^e the lark, bad^eTd(cn« 
ba^nc^en the male lark, bie ^au6e the pigeon, ber ^anSer or ^dn6rric^ 
the male pigeon, bie y^atrd the gbose^ber J^&nUri^ the gander. The 
adjectives ber, bad mannlic^e the male and bie, bad it>ei6({^ the female, 
are also used for distinguishing the sex. Some species of animals are 
expressed by a neuter common name ; as, bad (f tc^^qm the s(j[uirre], 
bad .(lameel the camel, among which the following express the sexes 
by a different name: \bad <Oub)t the fowl, bei ^Affii the cock, Me ^eime 
or bad jpubnthe hen, bad iliid^tein the cbtcfcen;. badOlittb neat-cattle, bet 
6tiet or *Su(le the bull, ber Oc^d the ox, bie ilub. the cow, bad Stalb the 
calf; bad $fetb or 9io§ the horse, bet C^cn^il the stallion, bie ^tute or 
^JRa^re the mare, bad ^ttHm the colt; bad ^^^f the sheep, ber ^Soif the 
ram, bad Samut the lamb. The terms Sticr, .<lub/ Jta(6, «1^en^jl, ^tutc, 
^ittten, ^Cf(C are also applied to the sex and oifspring of similar spe- 
cie^S as* bet 3<6ta^€Ndfl, bie ^t^caflute, bad (ffeldfuden ; ber ^^icf^ the 
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Stag, de€r, bte ^Tfd^ru^ the hind, baS fUt^ the'roe, bf t Ste^tf^C the roe- 
buck, tit ^t^iit^t the female roe, bad 99f (fo(( the yeung roe ; b«9 (^(es 
^^antenfaI6 ; bad ^(^totin the Bwine, bet (9bct the boar, bit $au the 
«ow, bad ^ettel the young pig. 

NOUNS HAVING DIFFERENT MEANINGS WITH DIFFERENT 

GENDERS. 

93<!nb, Uti volume. ta^, ribbcm, tie. 

(tie ©anbf, the gang). 

93iiuer, bcr, peasant. bad, bird's cage. 

Suifel, ber, bump* tU, boss. 

Sunb, Ur, federation, ta^, bundle. 

bond. 

Sl)or, bet, chorus. ba6, choir. 

(Srbc, bcr, heir, ia^, inheritance. 

Srfenntnt^; bte, knowledge, bad, judicial sentence, 

glur, ber, lobby. bif, rural plain. 

@epolt, ber, value, pith, bad, salary. 

contents. 

®rt$el, ber, hostage. bk, scourge. 

®ift, bie> dowry. bad, poison, 

^arj, btr, the Harz, bad, resin. 

mountains, 

^eibe, ber, heathen, pa- bte, heath, moor. 

gan. 

fyit, ber, hat. bie, heed, protection. 

Hiefer, ber, jaw. bie, pine, 

jtunbe, ber, customer. bie, mtelligence. 

Setter, ber, leader, con- bie, ladder. 

ductor. 

iotjxi, ber, reward. bad, wages, 

^anbel, bie, almond. bad, number of 15. 

SRoiiftct, ber, want. bie, mangle. 

! boundary, mar-\ 

pviate;merkf ^^^ mt^rxoy^. 
^ ounces, of gold i 
or silver. / 

9)?ar(<^, bft, march. bie, cultivated marsh. 
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9Raf)^ fetr> the mast of a tit, fattening of <^attle, &c. 

vessel. 

Wmfcb, in, man, maukiod. ta^, 'vKeneh^ 

SWeffcr, bcr, meter, mea- H^, knife. 

surer. 

Dti^, tn, uncle. bic^ awm. 

JReid, ber, rice. ta^, twig, 

©(bilb/ t>fr, shield. ta^, signboard. 

Sd^Wulft,Ux,hom\mit* tit, swelling, tumi>ur. 

(Sec, tfr-; lake. tit, sea. 

Sprofff, tn, ahoot, sprout, tie, step of a Mder. 

8cio9, 

Steuer, tit, tax. ^ ba^, helm. 

€tift, ttr, taek, stUe (^fs^ ta^, foundation, cathedral. 

ius). 

Zl^eH, ttv, part. bad> share. 

S^^of, brr, fool-. ba^, gate. 

IJSfrbicnfi, b^r, profit, earning, ta^, merit. 

'^tf)r, tit, defence, militia, ta^, wear, sluice. 

8Bci()(f ), brr, kite, vulture, bie, consecration. 

§«CTioH XVI. NOUNS. — DECLENSION. 

' The Table, p. 128, must throughout be kept In view. 

LIIADING KEMAKKS. I. The dedepaion of 
DCiuns consists in adding to this ftoMiNATiVB, that is to 
the full form , the terminatioDs of ca^e, tuV. the o<6fir<- 
soNANTS u and 4.* :- . 

* In tho Gothic (Oid in $be olfJ Higb-Gennan, ternunatioo^. and 
forms of declension of nouns were very numerous, because the lan- 
guage had to rely -on those chiefly in expressing the relations "of ease, 
the Qir oi\^ Pem^nvtRqjkive as nn artiQle foeilig very limited. But' in 
the middle High-Germau (from the beginning of the 13^^ century) the 
use of the article becanae quite general, and the ianguap^e^ as if beoome 
aware of the advantage to be derived from the combiilktion of articles 
or pv^opns with iSie substantive, altnost at oiice rednced.tbe termina- 
tions of the noun to their present limits, the consonant-terminations tti, 
11^^ }»,. i, b^k^ djTopped altog^tJier, ,ao4 the terminaiaon-'vowela a, at, 
0, ro. u, i being reduced tp the pr^ent aoft t, which th« ai^or 
considers from what, ^ coiiceives to be the law of euphony and of 
grAtDmarical.«cQaomy in the prf^em Hig^^G/ernaai}, should no Ion- 

S* 
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2. Nothing but these <^on8onaiit)8 is Adied to all 
nouns containing in the last syllable of the nominative 
a soft t, or formed with the suffix (etit. (n ii not added 
to nouns ending in en or (ein). 

Nominative. Cases or . dboiension. . 

©cgcl sail. ©egetd, SrflcUn* 

JRcgen rain. JRegem^. 

Slnfer anchor. 9lttfer^6; Slnfcr^n. 

JRofe rose. 9lofe*n. 

!WAnn(l)en manikin. SR&ttnc^en^^. 

Slumlein floweret. ®IumUln*^. 

The only exceptions from this- rule are the few 
nouns in ent), to which an e must be added for the 
sake of euphony^ pai^tieularly before the termination n; 
vix. ©cgenD district, ®tCijn(t^n districts^ Xnc^tnt virtucy 
lugenben virtues^ — also Slt^enb ttmiing, 2lbenDe^ Siberia 
ten; and (gfent) misery, Dat. (gUnbf^ 

3. To all nouns, on the other hand, which no mc^ 
CONTAIN in their last syllable the soft t, an e is added 
in all the cases Sing, and PlQr.9 to supply^ as it^were, 
the requisite euphonic syllable. (Comp. p. 24, A, and 
particularly p. 25). The terminations n and ^ are placed 
after the e* Nouns taking f^ in the Gen. Sing, do not, 
however, add anc in the A^c. Sing. ; and in many plu- 
rals the e is accompanied throughout by an t to render 
the suf&x stronger. (See List^s p. 124). 

NoBflNATiVE. . Cases of Declension. 

SIcm ^tm* Slnn^c^ Slrm^eS, Slrm^en* 

jtint child. Stint^tf Rintfti, Xint^^tx (children)/ 

SBalfam balm. Salfam^c, S4iIfanu(e)S. 

3ung(ing youth, ^ungling^e^ 3unglmg<e>i , ^unglm^m* 



>i< I 



gdr be regarded as'a terminAtion of case.' The |Mipil who' hefs 
paid Bome attention to the statements I'espeeting tttt na tare* of the 
soft e in p. 3, and' particularly in p. 34, A, will realise at one glance 
t*i« practical advantage of dM system of deMension here introdac(»d. ^ 
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1 

. .KHm) pupil. roiMt nnderstnild thiit Ibe ajtK>ve examples merely serve 
to iUustrfite the manner in which the consonant-terminations and the 
euphonic suffixes (and j^^ are added po nouns, and that the declensions 
mtut be learned f^om the following rtiles. 

4. There are but Two-DspLENSiOJ^s in German, the 
one taking n in all the eases and hence called the N- 
declension, the othe^r taking S in th^ Q{en. Sing, and 
tt in the dat. plur. only, and called the S-declension. 

5. IfOplFIOATION OF THB VOWEL IN THE PLURAL, analo- 

gous to the JEngIish*»ia;2, men,* mousCy mice^ footy feet^ 
takes place in the S-DE;cLENsiio^ only. As a rule only 
nouns signifying^ the most primitive things and notions, 
and only such Derivatives as are formed of the stems 
of verbs without the addition of a suffix, undergo modifi- 
cation of the vowel. (Exceptions, see Lists VI & VII, p. 
130). Examples; SBdtcr father^ 93atcr fathers; ©ocf 
ramy 93&(fe rarm; :9Ratut mn/t, banner »ie»,vgu| footi 
gflfc feet; ®anj? <7,op*e, ®infe gees^ ; — ^aU fall, %atit 
falls, from frtflch to faff. 

6. There are nouns formiho: the Sine:, accordino^ 
to the S-, and the Plur. according to the Nrform (see 
List IX, p. 181); and there are nouns forming i>iffer£nt 
PLURALS with different itieantngs (see List X, p. 132). pro- 
per NAMES have, soiiie peculiarities in declension. (Se^ 
D, Declension of proper names). 

7. Nouns of foreign origin are declined like Ger- 
man nouns. Peculiarities are stated at the foot of list 
I, m, in List VIU and at the foot of List IX. (Fox, 
6^riftud Christy 3efud Jesusy and ®ott Gody see D, pro- 
per nam^s, p. 135). 

8. FEMININE nouns remain altogether un- 
changed in the Si0ff«, except in the following quaint 
expressions: lit iHra^e uttfrer IJebcn grauen (also gramits^ 
fifc^f)/ the church of ^tar Lady; auf Sltht (sCriptoraJ), 
an ettrth; mit' greuben, with Joy; t)or greubcn, forjojf; 
in and gu OtiatrA', in fat>or; ®ufr (Snaben, y&ur grace; 
ja @unfieit^ in and into favor (of); ju ©(ftanbfn mad^tn, 
ttf spailf to fffmtratB; gu ®et<Jnben wetbt n, t& fail dis- 
gracefully; t>on ©elteii, on the pari of ; bei S^itrn; in 
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time. The termination rit in these casee is a rdic of 
former declension. It also occurs in -poetry, particu- 
larly in Ballad-style; as, tad SicJ)t tcr ©oimen, the light 
of the sun. 

Sep getndtiert f« ber ©rbtn 
®te^t We %oxm, ... 

Fipniljf ivatfed within the earth 
Stahas the mould, .... 

(Schitlep's lay of the hell), 

A. *Hfe N-DECLENSlOlSr. 
(Ana'lbgy in English, o^r, oiteny 

Gnunm«rian0 call Ais form th^ weiik or modeom form. Strictly 
speaking, it is: as little a declension as that of the adjectives. Indeed, 
tne nonns comprised under this form, are much like adjectives in their 
origin, demoting qualities rather than object$. As in the adjective tlus 
It does not point oitt case and is obivioui^Ij enphdnki 

Nouns dcjdined by the N-form ' tak6 in all the 

CASES SING. AND PLUB. Xi, and NEVER ALTER thcit VOWcl. 

1 » » 

iV. ber itna6e the bo^y. N\ bet 0(^(() thci ox. 

G. bed iinaBetl of ^ the boy. (?., b<$ O^fm of the ox. 

D. b«m itncilbeti (to) the boy. D. bcm Ocfefett (to) the ox. 

A. bell ^a6en the boy. A. ben Cti^fcn the ox. 

iV. bie ^naben the boys. N, bie Od^fm Hie oxen. . 

G. bft itna6ett of the boys. G. bet Omitt'of the oxen.- , 

V. beit itnal6en (to) the boys. D, bqt Cwrf (to) <!be '6xeb. 

>^. btf ibfa^en the boys. «#. W Od^fen the oxeij. 

(Dcr ?6tt)e Me //£?w). (ber aWrnfc^fA^Ai/wJflw^irfwy). 

To this form belong : 1. All aoubs signifying maij^ 
BSiNO^ AND ENDING IN 0/ atict tho .follotf^^ nottus which* 
formerly ended in c (or a similar vow^l)> but of late^ 
have DROPPED it in the Nom. as JDd)^ above. Apart 
from a few derivative names of imitnala < these denote 
qualities ^f oien, not oC a priouttve nature like fatkifr^ 
brother y swi, but developed at nn advai^iced st'ag^ of 
hiJitory a such as names ohn^tiotu, djud termst> like 4<h^ 



veteiffii prineCf count, gentleman, ancett&pj her9, fop; 
foot &c. 

•List I, (Table p. 128, coluinn 1). 

Masc. nouns, Signifying male beings having dropped the t in the 

Nom. 

4 

t t , ■ 

tcr S5ar, bear. Ux 9Rfnfcf), man. 

(cr JBaier, the Bavarian. ber tJfp^r^ Moor. 

bcr Sarbar, the barbarian, bcr 9?ac^t)ar, neighbour (sQe 

tcr SBauer, peasant. Note 1 & 2). 

ter We^, the Christian. tcr Starr^ fooU 

trr Slepi^mt^ elephant. ber 9tert), nenre. 

ter ginf, finch. b^r Ddjd, ox. 

ber %\xx% prince. ber 3}rin j, prince. 

ber ®erf, top. ber SRet^U, rebel, 

ber @efeQ^ companibn. ber @c^enf, cupbearer. 

bei (^r^ count ber Sc^opd, wether* 

ber ®reif, griffin. bcc iS^a0> sparrow. 

ber feelb, hero. ber Xartar, Tartar. 

ber ^tx\, gfsntleman, master ber %\)ox, fool. 

(s^e Note %), ber 3;j?rann^ tyrant, 

ber. ^irt, herdsman, brr Unf)ar; the. Hungarian* 

ber Gaffer, Kaffir. ber Untert^aHy subject, 

ber Jtamerab^ comrade. ber SSorfa^r^ ancestor. 

By the N-fbrm are declined also such nouns of 
FOBEiQN omQiNy signifying male occupations, as have the 
followiiig suinxes or components, terminating originally 
in e: — an(e), ant, oxi^, (x% at, ent, et, grap^, if, \% 
it (yt), (og, nom, on(e), oft ot, pbag, fopl); also the fol- 
loWmg nouns signifying things: *Diam<iiit/Solmnt, 6on^ 
fonant, Duabrant, Duortant, ©ertant, Dctanr, Duotient, 
Sledpfertt^ itomet, ^fanet, ^tppogr^p^, Xclcgrap^* 

Kote t'. The genitive in 8 of some of the above-mentioned Ger- 
man ilonaA| to, *^auet9/9)a4^atd^ Itntert^anS, occurs with some writers, 
bnt is better avoided. Of ^ai^hoct, the genitive proper in 9 may be ad> 
mitted; as, 9{a(^&at9 ilintet^ the neighbour's children; .^Ud^axd 
%li%, the nisighbonr's son, Frederick. 

Note 2. 9{ad^6at (without an e) has in all the cases 92a(^6aTn^ 
beeiiBS6 it k a bompottnd of Matter, Gen. be^ 'tlaium. $cn takes u 
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in the Gen., Pal. 6 Aco. SiBg., b«« in t]» Plnr. it takes cit ; aa^ Aec. 
Sing. b(n i^cint the geDtiemsD ; Dat. Plur. b(n i>cnen (to) the Messrs. 

2. To the N-FORM form . belong a]30 all feminine 
DOUDB IN THE PLUB. (the Sing, remaining unaltered^ see 

C. 117, 8), EXCEPT those in nij (Plur. nfffe) and the fol- 
>wingy these exceptions adding the euphonic e in all the 
cases and taking n in the Dat. only. Those in the list mo- 
dify the vowei in the !Plur. because they all signify 
things or notions of a very primitive nature. 

List II, (Ikble p. 128, cohimn 2, 2^ Diviaioo). 

The odIj fern. aoQDS not declined by the N~ibrm, but Iflie .liie pa- 
radigm ^9Xkl, p. 121. 

bir SIngf), anguish, alarm, bit Suft, air. 

Mf Sludflucbt, evasion. lit ?uft, lust. 

lit art, axe. lit SRad^r, might. • 

tic Sanf, bench. (9}oUmad)teR, Dbnmacf^ten). 

lit SBraur, bride, betrothed, tie ^a<)t, maidservant: 

tir Srunft, in the compound^ lit SKaud, mouse. 

gcufrdbrunft, conflagration. l\t SWuttft, see below, 

tic 53ntft breast, chest. tic Stad^t night 

lit Sauf), fist. (SBeibnad^trn, Christmas), 

tic ^rnd^t, fruit. tic 9}abt; seam, 

tic ®Cit\^, goose. tic 9}ct^, need, distress, 

tie ®cf4u>ulfi, tumor, swel- tic 9{up, nut (9{itffe nnts). 

ling. tic €au, sow. 

tic ®ruft, grave, tomb, pit. tic Scbnur, string, cord, 

tic ^ant, hand. tic €tatt, town, 

tic ^aut, hide, skin. tic Xoc^tcr, see below, 

tic ^luft, ckft, gulf. tic SSont, wall, partiti(m. 

tic Jtraft^ power. tic 9Buf^, sausage, 

tic ftu^,. cow. Wt 3^t, corpoffatioQ. 

(tic 3uH^>^i"^n'unf^» ™^^ ^i^ ftrtcgdtauftc, warfike 

ting). time& 

tic jtunfl, art tie S^tlaufle, ooojuncUireB. 
tie 9att^, loose. 

and the compound plurals: tie SmCihifte income, j^'^^- 
mcnfiinftc meetings. 

£ie aihittcr wuaker^ and tie Zo&fixx dmmgkier, mn 
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the only dits^Umbie feminine nouns declined in the plu- 
ral by the ancient form (p. 128, third column); as,, wfit^ 
Ux mothers ; Zbi^tn daughters y' dative^ 9KuUern, %cdsiUtn. 

FEMININE KOUNS are accordingly declined as 
follows: 

N-FORM. 

Singular. 

tie 9[tt the kind. 
'^etiilrtoft&ekiAd. 



ExcEPnoHs. 



iV. bfr^firtfie th'^ 'flower. 
0, berSfitmr olthc flower. 



p, bei; ^iupi^t (jto) the flower. 
A. bie 9(ntRe the flower. 



ber9lrt(to)thekind. 
bi()(tt the kind. 



bff(9ati« the goose. 
<b(cO«nftoftke 

gPOfse. 
berfi(an9(to)the 

goose. 
ble(S)an0 the goose. 



. ' 



N.. bie Slitmeit the flowers. 



(e wpi^iif d). 
bie ®anf<tUe geese. 



Plural. 
(e JuppJied). 

, .. bie ^iteti the kinds. _^._ ,.^ , 

6. bet Slumen of the flowers, bet ^trten of the kinds, bee ®an|e of the 

' geese. 

/^. ben ^(umett(tQ) theil^owen. bin $(?tctt(tb)the kinds, bctr <i(aHfeii(to) the 

. geese, 

y^.^tie^fitttienthe flowers. bte 9(Tteh the kinds, bfe t^anfe the geese. 
(bie 3&a4te( the quail) . (bie ®(^U(|t the battle), (bie 9tad$i M« iSlffht). 

Note 1. The feminine Derivatives formed with the shffix in (see 
p.- 34, 2); as, ^teunbln fern, fri^d, ^a^^wtinfem, neigKhour^ ^'onigin 
gtMen, dboble in the Plnr. the n of the saffiz ; as, ^reunbinnen^ ^a<^ 
bfttinnen/ j^l^niginnen. 

UTote 2. . The .predominanee of the N*deelensioii in Uie plurals of 
fem. noans is owing to the ^dj^ptive character of the greater number 
of these. 

r 

B. THE 8-DECLENSION. 
. (ia^ieot or ffrong fonn). 

The pupil has first' to ascertain whether a noun 
belongs to the N-forra according to the above rules. All 
noun^ which he finds do not belong to the N-declen- 
sion, are declined by the S-form. (Notice, however, 
List IX, and also List X, pp. 131, 132). 

It will he found that all neuter nouns, all masculine nouns not 
signifying male beings, and ending in t, or not given in Liet I, and of 
FEMININE nouns, only the plurals of those given in List II, belong to 
the S-Fom. 
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The S-form is properly termed the andent or strong 
fomi, because it baa preserved the oharacteiistic fea- 
toxea of the most primitive dedensioQ^ . 

The modifictitioa of the vowel in Jhe PlBr."^ is pe- 
culiar to it 9 and the pupil may notice, that the more 
ancient a noun according to its noeaning (denoting, 
for instance, objects of nature and of primitive life), 
the more certainly may it be expected to .i^um^ tbe 
modified vowd in the Phir*; . whilst very few. abatcaot 
nonns undergo Modification in the Plur., and among 
these chiefly such primaby Derivatives as are formed 
of stems of verbs without the addition of a ^suffix; ae, 
@ang walk, ©Snge walks, from geftcn (Past Part, gr^ 
gangen) to go; Srauc^ usage, SBrAud)e usages, from braiu 
(^en to use; @to^ tpssy thrust, (Stope thrusts, from fio^ 
gm to toss, to push ; (Spruc^ snying, Sprfidie saj/ings^ 
from fpred)cn to speak. The exceptions in point of Mo- 
dification are given in Lists VI and Vll p. 130. 

THE TERMINATIONS of this form ar^ «. the 
QeU). SING, fmd tt in the Dat. plur. 

The pupil should proceed as follows: 

1. (See Table n. 128, column 3). Add only 9 in 
in the Gen. sihg. and n in the Dat. plub. to all nouns 
of this form wmcH contain in their last syllable the im* 
accented t, but ohit the n in the Dat. Pinr. when the 
noun ends in n^ 6r has the suffix (ein; as, 

Nominatives. 
2)fr jt&fe, Da^ 6egel, Der gif^Kt, tfr ^afrn, tad 
The cheese (loaf); the sail, the fisher, the hook, the 

Sternc^en^ tad ^lumletn. 
starlet, the floweret 

Genitive Singular. 
Ded Sth\t&, SegcW, gifc^^eri ^aftnS, Stcrnc^en«, Slum^ 

letnd. 

Dative Plural. 

!t)fn jfofctt, Segelti, Stfc^cnt/ ^aUn, ©temc^fti/Slumleuu 

* See pp. 3, 4, 31 and 32, 91 and particnlarly Note, pp. 91 & 92» 



The rest of iJ^ eases like the Nem. Sing. ' 
ftafr, ettrtl, Sif(|c«, fy^tn, Binndftn, Stiimtetn. 

(It may be remarked that a few noiitis in cm and fc( occtir m 
tlus cla£8, besides those formed witb^iie »nf&tA$ t/«(^ in, ft, 4^n, Uin, 
which have been exemplified above). 

The mFi»iTivti& of v^rbe used as nedtbr kouns; as, 
ta^ Sleifen trav^llmg, l»ad Sebeii IMng, life, and the fal- 
lowing MASC. NOUNS ENDING IN c, but also occurfittg whh 
the Nom. Sing* in en lare declined like nou^is in en; 
as, Nom. grifCe or ^xxtjutix peace, Gen. griefcend, the 
rest of the cases ^riefern. 

LfST III. ' . 

NoiKtts with t|ie dpilble N^m. in e and ett, Gen. end.«, 

bcr SBuc^fiabe, kttet. tcr ^aufe, the nmliitude. 
ber S^(d/ (al^o Aoo* Sr^Id), bet ^nme, name, 
rock* i bcr ©ame, seed, 

bcr gricbc, peace. bcr ©djabc, detrimeiit, Hur.^ 
bcr ^unfc^ sparks modified/ Sc^&bctt* 

bcr ®cbanlr, idea. bcr SSiUC; the wiU. 
bcr ^a\At, faith, • 

In the double nOminatires of most of the above, 
nouns, a distinction between their aBsi^bact and liteml 
meaning is obseiVable, similar to that of masculine and 
neuter abstract nonm derived from verbs t bcr §auf,the 
course, bad fiaufcn, the running; bcr^atf the case, bad 
^aQcit the foiling. Distinguish between %t\t figurati- 
vdy:, the rtwk (of faith), and gelfcn, KtcraUy, a rook or 
clin; Sricbc peace, and^^n^bcn a peace; ^unf^ a spark 
(of hope, genius, &^.\ and ^mtfen a apiirk of fire^ @t* 
banfe the idea, spirit (of the kw), and @cba^n a 
thoii^ht; ®(aubc laith, trus^ and @Iauben a cre^d^ 
^u^ tiie multitude, and ^ufcn a heap ; 92amc a good 
name, xeputaisbn, and 9}amcR a name^ (lit); @^e the 
seed^ .fig., as of didoord, atad Samcn seed of plants ;: 
©C^itbe detriment, .imui:^ (moral),* and So^Cit; damage, 
injury (i)hjr8ihil); (Skntlctr, %ainen^ and SSitlen^ haifie 
almost disappeared from the language j - : 3 

The dedeoBion of these nouns has an analogy in. 
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the Latin 'eermoy sermonis, and nonlen, nominls (Go- 
thic luiman^); and their foriaerty occurring, in the N- 
declension eeen^d to be ac<;idental. 

Of these nouns containing the soft e in their last 
syllable, only the following very ancient ones modify 
the yovfel in the Flur., (the rest. being, of later, origin 
or having vowela not liable to Modification)) e. g, ^KVi* 
tcr, Plur. SBriibcr* . 

List IV. (Table p. 128, col. 3. Paradigm, gflavaef p. 129). 

The ou\y dissy tabic simple nouns of the S-form in which the 70wel 

is modified in thre Plur. ' 

ter Slcfer, ploughed fields berDlangel, deficiency, want, 
acre. ttx ?Wantei, mantle, cloak, 
ter Hpfd/ wple. tcr 9?abri, navel, 
bcr 83oten, bottom, loft. - ' tjerSR^ge^/naiL 
ter Sruter, brother. ter Dfen, stove, oven, 
ter ^itcn^ thi«ad.. ter @atte(, .saddle* . 
ter ©arten/ garden. ter Scfeaten^vdamagfe. 
ter ®xabtii^ ditch. . ter ©c^nahel^ beak, 
ter Jpafen, harbour. ter ©c^wager, brother* in- 
ter ^anmnl/ w ether, nmtton. . law. 
ter f)ammer, hammer. ter 9}ater, iather. , 
ter ^antel, ?ifFair,. , , . ter SBogel, bird, 
ter &iten, sfcop., . fcje.r 3^9^!/ tail, 
ter SRagen, stonxaeh. 

2)0* Slt^a, the cloister, Plur. tic jtlofler, and the 
pluralsvof aSutter and %oi)tn — SRfltter mbthers^ %A^ 
ter daughters^ — . belong to this list. 

/ 2. (See TaJ)|e, p. 128, column 4). .add the eupho- 
nic t in all the cases Sing, and Plur., eafeept the Aec. 
Sing., to all nouns of the S-form which do not naturally 
possess an e in their last syllable, or which : have not 
the.sufiix (ein. The tebminations 6 in the Qen.and 
It in. tlie DalL Plur. are made to follow the euphonic c. 
The* nouns gi^eii. in List V, and also the nouns in tfjium 
take the: BMLASG&n. PLURAL ill er, Dat. em/ which 'is iavar 
riably accompanied by the modification of the strong 
root-yowel, and of ^t^um into ^t^umrr* 
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Gen. ^(iUt^,. 
Dat. ^oXit, 
Joe. ^aU, 



balls, 
Norn, mU, 



Examples. 
Singvlar. 

toll, foot^ beam, tree, 
300 m., $ftt§ w., Saum m., 

Rottes, ifu|e6; Bnuiued, 
PluraL 

tolls, feet,- beanie, 

3'oae, Ru§e, ©aume. 



king, destiny, 

ilonig, (Eii^itffaL 



kings, 
ilonigeH^ 



destinies. 

€(^ictfa(e« 



Note 1. The e is nor a.ddbd in the acc. sinq., as all neuter 
nonns must be alike in the Nom. and Acc. Sing., and tlie masculine 
nouns seem to have been influenced by this rule. 

Note 2. The e before the 8 in the dEv. sihg. is generally dropped 
in nouns of more than one.syJiftble, and also in those which occur As 
last components, on account of the reduced accentuation of the siifii^ 
or last component (see p. 35, 2 and 9), and owing to the termination $ 
conveying, by itself a certain amount of sound; as, bC9 ilonigd of' the 
kinpy bed SiiMfldngS ofiheyouthi b<f©djfaml «>/<*« 6a/i», fees' ^djkfts 
fa(« of the dttstmyt M 2Xtu{kaU of the playing^Ml, btfi Srgtjojia 
of the foad'tollf beS ?l|pfe(6aiiU]Q of the apple-tree. In compound 
nouns ending in ^, i, j or fc^^ the e in the Gen. is always prhsebved to 
tnake both the flnal consonant and the termination audible ; as, te^ 
{^Uttrrgrafed of the green Jodder^ be8 't^crbftfugcd of the fikre*foot, b«6 
^CTtWtge^ ofihtpHA^ bed ^ii^\4^t% af the geafiah. In other cases the 
preservation of the e is euphonic; as, be8 ^fe6abc5 of the sea-hath, (not 
bl* SeeBobd); befi' gf lfrW9W6e6 of the grave in the rock (not beS gelfett* 

' Note 3. Tjie euphonic t i^'Omitte^ w the i>at. Sing, when the 
noun is governed by a preposition immediately preceding it; as, ^x\% 
^9%, frop^ hatred'., mit ®Tunb/ with reasm; ttad^ %ixUiuf, .afjter the 
lapse of; chiefly in idiomatic expressions; as, mit ^^ei6 imb SOkt, with 
wife and children: tort -C^awS unb «^of, from hearth and home; mit ®Ut 
unb ^ixxX, with lifk and property. When an adjective, article ftc, inter- 
venes, thee isKBTAHiBft; as, an9 alttm ^afft; /horn Undent htOrBd; 
mit gutem H^ninbr, with go^d ground; liiiil UXA f^rfattfe^ after ike 
lapse. . • •.-■■..•••. 

Nol« 4. Nouns in § and those In fi { § Cfkher changetiMr do not 
change the %rStii ff according to ihe rale9 laid down in th^ tfatoe pa* 
ragraphg on the % anil ff, pp. 16 *and 1 7 ; accordingly, brr %\x% ; be* 
t«8rA; but, ber ®u§, bee dJuffce \%ix ^\m%. b<»^ glwffeS; 

Noti 5. If DOUBi^ilD TOWELS undevgO' MODiPtcATioit , only a 
siKGLE Modified TO%el i« written; a«,' @oo( haUy 8«(i hifHn) *^t)Ct 
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booty SBte boats. The diphthong dtt pnlj modifies the a — 'm\ as, 
''Baum tree, Saumc trees. 

Note 6. A number of nouns, of the masculine and neuter gender, 
taken from modem languages, retain the plural in 6 in all eases ; as, 
€ou{fnd cousins (male), ^c»^(et9 couplets, S^etaiCS detkils,^aUfftt((8 
easj-ehairs, ®rnie6 geniuses, QluH, €ofinod, t>eminti9, ^anqtHetft^ 
9lmtier§, gott§, ?ie«tcnant6, ^tnH, ^ci^^. SlgioS, «&etel«> Ac. &c., and 
especially such in mtnt, as have retained the French pronunciation 
(matio) in that sufBx ; as, 9l6onnemcNt$ (subscriptions), ^^nangementS 
(arrangements), ?lmenbcnicntS/ ©omBarbemcntS, (5ta6liffemcnt«, ga(« 
(iffementS, @out)rrnem(nt6, &c., &c. The following, however, have 
German pronunciation and declension; as, Plur. ^itnimit, ^ftftas 
mente: ^iimtni, ^x^umtnt, Gom^Hment, (Sonnoffement^ iiUmtni, ihn^s 
(nnunt^ ^fTement, (fTperlment^ J^trmamenf^ gunboment^ 9}{otiumfnt, 
^axtamitii, ^tx^amtnt, $efiamtnt^ (Safvamtnt, Segment, Seflament. 

Note 7. The foreign nouns jDtabem^^ ^in6(em^^ $Ti)6Iem'/ &c. and 
$(anomen' ^dd the euphonic e. Likewise ^^axaVitt in its Flur. (S^as 
taftc'ie. 

' 3. THE FOLLOWING MOST ANCIENT 
NOUNS take, in the Plur. throughout, the suffix ec 
(Dat. etlt), and invariably modify the vowel.* Nouns 
witli the suffix tl)um take in the rlur, tfeiiincr. In com- 
mitting to memory the iumns of this list, the pupil 
may notice^ that of all nouns in the language these are 
the most ancient, and in fact, with the exception of a 
very few stray words, represent the objects of life in 
its most primitive condition. 

List V. (Table, p. 128, column 4, 2* Division). 

Nouns with the enlarged plural in t %, and vgyrel modified. Paradigm 

a:jaf/p. 129. 

The nouns marked* have double plurals. <l§6e 
List X, p. 132). 

tad 3lae!, carrion. fend Slirjenltb, eyelid. 

D^d 2lint^ office. tad ?3aD, bath. 

* The nouns which receive in the Plar. the suffix et (o. H.-0. tc) 
together with the modified vowel, seem to be charaekerized as most ab*- 
eient in the Gothic by the al^sexice of the usually developed consonan- 
tic termination in the Nom. and Ace. Plar. They end, Nom. a, Gren. 
t, Dat. am^ Ace. c, and . lose 4his apparently feeble ft in the old High- 
German, thus biecomingopen to the hitherto usexplained addition of 4be 
(t which may have found ittt way into the German from theKorth to sup* 
ply a practical want. The ancient Fcisian and Anglo*Saxon show distinct 
traces of this form of plural ; as, Fr. ( in I e r tt ehildren. Aug. S. Ji'^ r r u 
eggs a^Hm), cSalftu eatves, (ij^Bn)^ UmUt hmbf Qtmmxti). 
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•tad Saitb, ribbon, 
Da^ Sii^, picture. 
Da6 Sdlittt, leaf. 
b(rt ©rett, board, 
bad ^ud), book, 
bad S)a(i), roof, 
bad 2)orf, village. 
*bfr !Dorn, thom-bugh. 
bad Sj, egg. 
bad ^dibf compartment 
bad %ci^, cask, 
bad SHb, field. 
ta^ ^of3, wood, 
bad ^orn, horn, 
bad ^u^n^ fowl, 
bad Jtalb, calf. 
ta^ jtiitb, child, 
bad StUxt>, garment, 
bcr ®ciji, spirit, 
bad ®fib; money, 
hid @rmact)/ apartment, 
bad ©emutf), mind, 
bad @t\i)Ui}t, sex. 
*bad ©fftcfer, face, 
bad ©efpenji, spectre, 
bad ©riDanb, garment. 
ta^ ®(ad^ glass, 
bad ®licb, limb, 
ber ®olt; the god, idol, 
bad ®rab, grave, 
bad ®rad, grass. 
\iai ®Ut, estate. 
tad..^Upt, head. 



bad £aud; bouse, 
bad ^^rn^ grain. 
M^ itraut, herb, 
bad iamm, lamb, 
•bad ?anb, country, 
ber Mb, body, 
♦bad Sidjt, light, 
bad iitt, song, 
bad Soii)^ hole. 
*bfr 9Kaun, man. 
bad 9}?aul, mouth, 
bad 9itft, nest. 
*ber Dxt, place, 
bad ^^fanb, pledge, 
bad {Rab, wheel, 
bcr JRanb, margin, 
bad JReid, twig, 
bad 6ttnb, neat-nettle, 
•bad @^ilb, signboard, 
bad 6d)lo^^ lock, castle, 
bad ©(fcwert, sword. 
•bad ©tift, ecclesiastical 

foundation, 
•ber Strauc^, shrub, copse, 
bad Xijal, valley. 
bad Xud)/ doth, 
bad 93e(f, people, 
ber IBormunb, guardian, 
ber SBalb, forest, 
bad SQamd/ jacket, doublet, 
bad 9&cib/ woman. 
*bad 9Bort^ word, 
ber SfiJurm, worm. 



and the foreign nouns bad Sapital capital (of a pil- 
lar); bod .Ig^ofplral or €p{ta( hospital; and bad SReotment 
the regiment. 

The plurals ^ftoatlbe garmerUa, ?anbe landa and 2(a(c valleys 
occur in poetry, ^ann, man has, besides the PI. Wdtintx, an old 
form, ^anneii vassah, retainers, and in Compounds ^cute men of a 
class; as, ^cemann^ PI. 6ceteute seamen. 
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Deolbksion of Nouxs. 



In using thB table of declension^ the pupil. has to ascertain, 
firstly, whether the nonn cohrnes under the head of col. 1, «econdly 
whether it is a feminine noon^ (when the exeeptions in the second 
subdivision of the plural require to be considered). All other noons 
belong to the S-form, and require simply to be classed according 
to the headings of col. 3 and 4, the terminations being throughout 
added to the Nom., that is, to the full word. 

Compound Nouns, see p. 132; Nouns of foreign origin dee 
p. 117, 7. 



N-Declension. 

* 

(modera weak or a()jectiTe - form), 

admitting no modification of vo- 
wel in ^e plitral. 



Masc. nouns, sig- 
nifying male be- 
ings andendingin 
t, and thosegiven 
in LisT.1. p. 119, 
as having for- 
merly ended in f . 



Feminine noi;ns 
remaining unal- 
tered in tke sin- 
gular, except in 
the quaint phra- 
ses given p. 117, 
8. 



Nom. 
Gen, 
Dat 
Ace. 



Singular, 

~(e) 
— M(oren) 

— n 

Plural. 



Nofti, 
Gen, 
Dat 
Ace. 



■n 

vlt*' 



•I' 



If r 



Towel mod. 
List II. 

* ' » 

— n (oien) — c 
—II — < 

~n — tn 

•^n — ^ 

To the 2^ divi- 
sion belong also 
a few fern. Pefi- 
vatires in tii.ft/ 
Pi. niffc. 



S-Declensiox. 
(ancient or strong for^), 

attended by the ' modificatioh of 
Towel in the plural df nound of 
a primitive meaning, and compri- 
sing all neuter nouns, and aU mas- 
culine nouns nQt accounted for 
in col. 1. . '. ■ 



When contain- 
ing a soft e in 
their last svi- 
lable, or ending 
in (ein 



When not con- \ 
taining a soft e \ 
in fhe last syl- I 
lable. 



Singular. 



6 ' 



e8 



PluraL : 
The vowel is modi^d 



only in the noups 
9( List IV. 



It 



See List lit 
Then in the Dat.' 
Plhr, is not ad« 
dedto noi^ns e^^d- 
ing in n. 

The Sing, of 
foreign nouns In 
OT^ urn & ^iuni 
belong to this co- 
lumn. 



£xcpts. ■ ^ , See 
•p. 130. List V. 

z e " tx 

— -e } tr 

*tn . rtxn 

e , tx 

To tfce second 
sobdiHaion be- 
ioBg aI«o tb« 
UQrivwtires Ijn 
iiuiUt ' ' Plur. 



^XfiUPTIOMft WHOM M0I»IFICATI02<. X29 

Observe also that there af^i* l*\ amumber of nonns forminp^ the 
singular according to the N- and the ptoral according to the S-form, 
(see List IX, p. 131); and 2**, a nnmber of nouns, fortam^ diffiTertt 
plurals with different meanings, (see List }k, p. 132). See also de- 
clension of proper n^mei^- pt 1^4 and the Notes, p. 125, 129. 

The lists in connexion with the declensions should be gra- 
duaUjT eommitted to memorjr according to their order.. 



THE S-DECLENSION fiff ITS THREE FORMS IS THUS EXE^I- 

PLIFIED. 

the nail, the, pole, the valley, - 

(natural' e). (c supplied), (er suppli^d^ in tUe 

rlur).. 

Singular, 

Norn, ber SRilget. ber $fal)U baS Z\)aL 

Gen, bed 91a(\tl^,i, bed ^W^c^, bed ibaUed. 

Bat, bein Sttaget' bei!i^^^fat)l*c. bem Zijal^e, 

Ace, ben IWaget btrt'^fal)!. ba6 S^al* 

Plural. * 

iVwn. bic mflcl. bie'$faf)Ue. buXWhtt 

G<w; bft »«flff . I^pr. ^4Jfal)l ^ e. ber J^^at ^ er. 

/>a^ bm S^ftcjet^m b^it 5J3fSM^en. ben 3;t)4f^wi/ 

Ace. bit SiSgeL . tie $fa^Ue. bic J^Wmc* 

EXCEPTIONS IN POINT OF MODIFICATION. ' 

r 

« 

a. Of nouns , eontaming wl their last syllable a 
soft t, only those stated' in List IV, p. 124, modify the 
vowel in the plural. 

V b» Oi neuter nouns only those forming tk^ plutral 
itt'CT; givett in List V, p. 128, atid these three mo- 
nosyllable^ foirming the. plural ih c are modified. in the 
Piur. bng ©DOt the boat, PL tic Sotc; ui[%{oi'tke 
raf% PI. bie glo^e, and biXd (Roftr the t}^be^ barrel^ PI. 
bieSKbre; of neut. dfesyllfliWcs' oiily JJfofteW'Pl. itloftc^., 

vi.'S-ic The foUowtng mWuIbe, nom)^, f9fmiiig. thp. 
plural m f, ^f^;f^ot,pj«difj„%„,vo,\»'^,„, , , ,,„ ,.,,,.„ 

' 9 
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£xcBrno9» paom ■odipicathmi. 



L18T VI. 

Some primitiTe nonas contained in this Lift, fonnerly did mo- 
dify the Towel; ac, fivn arm^ ^wit dog, Ix. 



tn fiot, eel. 

(ei 9i»t, es^e. 

Ht 9lm^e§, anvil. 

ttt 9lTm, ann. 

ttj ©cm, well, apring. 

tCT Xa4^^^ ba^r. 

^ff Xt^t, wick. 

(rr ^a(^/ da$:ger. 

Ut ITem, cailiedral. 

^ ^«rf ) prcMOfe, print, (modi- 

»CT A)Tma, jfiedinitacomponndt). 

^er 9fun^, di»covciy. 

ta ©rab^ d^rcc. 

(Cf ©«rt, girth, belt 

fn ^aim, blade, stalk of grass. 

la ^udf, breath. 

lex i>uf, hoof. 

in f^nnt, dog. 

«. A c fk. I hobgoblin, and other 

»"*•*•»' |co.4o»«d. of 6eft. 

In S(ttt, cork. 

In ^adf%» sahnon. 

In ^Ad, lac 

In ^aut^ sonnd. 

In ^udf^, Ijrnz. 

^nr 5Neii^/ salamander. 

In 6Ncnat, month. 



to fStemt, moon, 
to 9l«r^, mvrder. 

In Cit } n»*»«g i^'««*» 
tn \.n, J ^/^^,j. 

bet $aTf, park. 

ba ^f«b^ path. 

^n $fan. peacock. 

brt ^el, pole (of die earth, 4c.) 

In ^nl«, pnjse. 

bcf $iin(t, point. 

In 9inf, call, cry. 

In ^d^std^t, shaft, pit. 

^.. fiA.& ( shaft, (sometimes mo- 

brr ^dfuH, scamp. 

brr ^dfu^, shoe. 

to £taar, stvling. 

ba Stcff, staff. 

In £un^^ sound, strait. 

to Sag, day. 

bCT 3 aft, tact, bar (in mnsie). 

to 5t(ten, throne. 

%^ ii.c^fv \ misehieront being, 

tollH^cfb, j^eked spirit. 

to Sir(fta§, button. 
to ^irtrftepf, hoopoe, 
ba 3^11/ meaning meA. 



</. Alfio the following masculine DeriTatives do 
not modify the vowel. 

List VIL 

9r(uf behoof, purpose, ©rrnf calling, 9tfndf risit, (rxfbfg suc- 
cess, effect, (^T(a§ manifesto, Srrtai^t suspicion, ScT^ad and $cr(att 
abattiB, 9niu^ loss, ^dfiii^ attempt Xn Sarot^ treason, and In 
^(tTiig fraodi if referring to single actions, assume the plural of the 
feminine nouns Scnat^rtri treasonable action, Setiitgdd Irandnlent 
action; atid In ^n^n^ delay, assumes the plural of lit Scrxcgrrnng^* 
and (et Scrbrtt§ trouble, annoyance, the plural of He l^(Ttdr|li(^Cdt. 

e. Nouns of foreign origin do not modify the vow- 
el , EXCEPT the following, of which it is interesting to 
observe that they are chiefly terms connected with the 
church and apparently carefully germanized. 



AXOSIALIES IN 1>ECL£II8tOX. 
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List VIII. 



bcr 9l6t, «bbot. 

tei $l(taT, altar. 

Itx 5^if<^ef^ bishop. 

bcr 6O0T, chorus, (baB) choir. 

tcr G^craf, choral, hymn. 

tin ^anal, canal^ channel. 

tet jl'apfan, chaplain. 

bet Jlarbinal, cardinal. 



brr SRarfi^, mnrch. 
bet fSlciafi^ morass, 
bet Qi'atafi^ palace, 
bet l^a^jfl, pope, 
bet ^tcbp^ prebendary, 
bet $egt bailiff; protector of a 
convent. 



ANOMALIES, 

The following masculine and neuter nouns are de- 
clined in the singular by the S-form, and in the plural 
according to the N-form ; as, tad 9(uge, ted Singed, Plur. 
tie 3lugen; tad Dt)X, ted O^red, Plur. tie D^ren. 



bet %in, ancestor. 

ba@ 9in^t, eye. 

bet ^auet^ peasant. 

baS ^ett, bed. 

bet Gonful, consul. 

bet 5Dctn, thorn, sting. 

bad (^nbe^ extremit}*, end. 

bet T^afan^ pheasant. 

bet Retf!, forest. 

bet (i^au, district. 

bet C^cuatter, godfather. 

bad <£^enib, (better anc), shirt. 

baS jitfeft, insect. 

bet .ftapatm^ capon. 

bet ?ctfceet, laurel. 

bet 3)2af), mast. 



List IX. 

H% O^t, ear. 

bet ^antcffti, slipper. 

bet ^fau, peacocK. 

bet ^falttt, psalm. 

bet S^merj, pain, grief.^ 

bet @ee, lake. 

bet €pctn, spur. 

bet (Staat, state. 

bet Stiid^cC, sting. 

bad €tatut^ statute. 

bet €traj(, ray, beam. 

bet @ttau^, ostrich. 

bad ^tud, fragment. 

bet S^ettet^ (male) coasin. 

bet M, to'«. 

bet 3ietTat(, ornament 

bet Qin^, rent, interest. 



Farther, such foreign nouns, signifying male occupations, as end 
in an unaccented tx; as, ^{ree^or, PI. IDireetoteii ; neuter nouns in itm 
or iuiii, . PI. CH and irn^in il, PI. UUn (^rotebil^ >))tofiO 9le|)tU have 
c in the.Pt.); an4 the following in at, PI. aUen> 

b«l6 $ac<l^ana(, baccl^anal. bad %aUxioi{, material, 

bad Qapital/ capital, stock. tia^ 9J2inera(^ mineral. . 

bad 0eteaT^ cereal. bad 9lega(, crown-income. 

And Ihe plurals : bie 8aturna({en^ saturnalia, 

bte SRe))te{fa({en^ reprisals. bie ^irtualien^ yictnals. 

^ote 1. The masc. nouns in fSntiid and iiid are not declinecl 
in the Sing., bat in. the PI. change ud into eJt; as, musfieidiiiud^ 

9* 
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^aroxiSmuS; ®cniu8, 9labtu9 ( PU ^(ngndSmeii, $aro;tSmcn; ©ettien^ 

Note 2. The' noun baS ^ti^ combines the terminations of th^ 
ancient and modem form in a peculiar manner; as^ Nom. Sing. $tr|; 
Gen. txTjjcnS ; Dat. ^erjcn; Ace. «&fTj; PInr. ^crjen^ &c. (modern). ' 

List X. 

Nouns forming different plurals vritk different mea-^ 

nings, 

(Those in cr have the more original signification). 

ba8 Sant^ IBdnter^ ribbons. Il^cktf^e, ties. 

bev ^anb^ 9anbc^ v4)l,Qm^s, (^anbe, fem. a gang)* 

bie ^anf^ ^anfe/benches. ^anCen^ banks. , • 

bag Sett/5?iettcn, beds, bedding. ^titt, channels (of rivers). 

bad ^tn^/ ^i»9i% things, objects. S^tngtr, %.} a^, poo^ tbiogs! 

bet SDotn, SDomn, I ^^^ckfeg.^^^ J^Srtiet, thoriiy buihes. 

bag ®e{i4t, ©eftd^ter, faces. . : , <r>e{14te, visions. , 

bcr ?abf«, ^aben, shops. !?abeti, shatters. 

baS 8anb, l^anbei, countries. l^anbe, territories. 

baS 8i*t, lifter, Ughts. . i'ic^te, candles, , . 

^{ann^ !02anncr, taen, ^Kmnen^ retainers. 

ber Ort, Oertcr, to^vus, &c. Ortc, places. 

©ttaud^/^ttaudfrf, shrubs. ^trauc^er, copse, thicket. 

brr <S4t(b, <S4i[be^ shields. ^4i(bet^ (neut.) sign-boardsi 

*«®-6,pSS«"'(rirh;s. e«^S«e, nosegay, 
bad &M, ^tiidfe, pieces. 6tii((en, fragments. 

bet 3ott/ 3cttC/ inches. 3*^jfl^ tol^8» customs. 

C. COMPOUND NOUNS. 

Coippound nouns follow the declension . of the last 
component; as, Jb^d iDdtcr(.an^r^, of the fatherland; tet 
SWorgengabe^ of. the morning-gift; Sant)n)ft)rnianncr, mili- 
tiamen; tfd ^au^eigemhuput^/ of the owner of the bouse. 

But besides this declension, compound substantives 
often exhibit in their first component the genitive ter- 
minations of the original 'attributive combibation; ad^ 
©taat^m^nn statesman, (for SRann ted Staate^); ?aiit?.* 
niann fellow-countryman; ©rbcnfo^n earthling, (fpr (^o^u 
ter @rDeiv — see p, 117, 8); ©laubcndartifrl article ^f 
faith ;.9Baffeflfcbw if ^.^rf»oi|irer, (for iS(feimcl>, try SBaffcn, 
smith of weapons); ^&tiftrrct^e tow of houses. 
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NeHb. Tlte pupil hatibeen advised, |ip.f82, 2^. and 64, -^ota, to 
abstain from forming Derivatives,' and tfats advice holds good* also. witb 
lagard to the focmation of compoimd aoons, owing M the folkrwidg 
paeKiiarities. 

1 A. Tbe genitive, tarminattott ii' sometioMS/added to cka lh^»t^\QOlll«- 
^neiit, and aonietiineft<«ot^ as, dlifcc^tiMUMi' baahaadiiian«]i MtiLbamt 
GUltivaior of the Boi),,agrteidt«riin; )!anMmaitn feUowvcoafttrjniaii, 
Sanbmann countryman, peasant. • i , 

.^. The teriaiDation & ia aiien added to first iconQponeBts of the 
feaunine gendev; aa, (iftfto:tdtig birthday, (for Sag Ux (Muxk), £ks 
Mbfonfi aet of Ai)idtiM«, l^irtefgahe gi/t of laoo, ^dtol^gut mar- 
r siy o p arted, ^o(ti<tttitois weddmg-day, dicUgi«ndIf^ai 4ootrme$ of 
re^fion. The 8 is always added to femiaine Derivalives in (tit, Ceit, 
itttttf , Uia^i tttig, ion and tot, and with these the formation of Ooiiir 
pounds is- eomparatf rely safe ; as, ^Cttiibf4aftB6itnbQ{6 friendly ai- 
ii«nea, ^ffnung4fha^l ray of hope, Unil9rr|it&td((tMt academical 
teaoker. 

c. In soma eaaes a euphonic r, i^ (, i is inserted between the 
two components. 

d. The first component has often the plnral fom- with aSingnlar 
ia«aaing; as, ^ftnfefiti yoOse*quUl; pavticnlarly in: tl^e Qomponnds 
with 6tal(n rotut; as, ®dnfc6tatin a roasted goose, IRiiiberbraloi roast- 
beef, (Sd^toeinebraten roast-pork. 

.«. The compound aoun has often a signiicaney not possessed by 
the components in the attributive oombioation ; as, ein 5tau(cnpaat,, a 
pair of pigeons, tin Saai ^aitS^n. two pigeons; bie ^lubcr^anb, the 
brotherly hand, bit «paitb bed *^Tubci8/ the hand of the brother. (See 
p. U8, 2): 

• • > 
D. DECLENSIQN OF PROPER NA^ES. 

A; ' ' Proper names , except those stated in Notfe 1 
and 2, are not declined when preceded by an ARtictB 
(see p. 137, B) or pronoun;- as, M ®Ckt%tt, bf6 SRH^ 
be* ^0; Df6 SRifjIflppi' 5 be^ arc^ipcldiju^; bf6 erir, bc« 
Sago SWaggierf, b^d Sinai; btd Sibauon, bed ©peffart. 
Farther, *be« SIcbiBj bcr (Srnfl einc6 T)aiTtt, the' earnest^ 
ness of a Dante; b!e SBctfe unffrr^ ®6tt)e, the works of 
our Goethe; bad ©c^jfrffal )cnf6 9)iaHfreb, the fate of 
that Manfred; ber gleip meiticr €opl)ie, the diligence af 
my Sophie. 

r 

Note 1. Neuter names of countries and places are declined like 
COMMON Nou^s, as also are the nsmes of some German rivers of the 
masculine gender, and of some masculine and neuter Compounds with 
common nouns signifying districts, lakes, seas, mountains, which are 
always used with die definite article ; as, bc6 etnigcn ^UUend, of united 
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Italff; ltd ^dfinm gronfrcf<5*, of fair Frande; an ben ttfnrn bc5 
dt^f in9 unb b(6 9^ain&, oh the banks ofths Rhxne and Uie Maine ^ N8 
$^btitf€e6/ 0/ the lake ofConttaneei M %i%XMtt^, of the Polar-sea; 
bed (Sd^tvat^tvafbed^ of the black forest The genitives bed 18TC(Cni§, 
of the Br^^en; bed ^«tsc9/ of the Haf%*momiiains^ • are- formed in 
analogy with the €i>mmon ttarties ^tDdCeN crumby ^t) resin. The ge- 
mtivejfi b«ft ^e(il9, bed ®itnbed, bid IflottCdatd take the d fn»m the 
same reason as the above. 

Note 2. A proper name, 'prec<54kd by an adjective, must always 
be tised with the d<^ite artiefe or witii a pronoun^ When, in eaeh a 
combination it is used as the attribute in the genitiv-e -^ea^ before an- 
other iioun, it receires tbef termination d^ unless' it is of die femiiiiiie 
gealder or ends in a vowel or in d/ or another sibilant; as^ bed t&f^cn 
€effd 3:(at/ the deed of bold Tell ; bed gtogen SCfvebd \5ebeii, gve«i; 
Alfreds life; bed ftofgcn lN(6icnd <Bteae^ proud Albion's victories; 0% 
the other hand, bei ((einen ^avie ^itnfc^^ little Mary's wishes^ bed 
getiebten (S>li\it ^xtttx, the poems of beloved Goethe; bed ^ft^uiffrfl 
2:|e«flted @(i^iiia^iingeti, the reviling of ugly Thersites. 

Note 3. After a possessive prpnoun, the genitive in d of masa 
Christian names is not uncommon in colloquial language; as, bee ^rief 
mettled Sta,t% the letter of my (son) Charles; btf $lnfunft Utifevd 
J^riebiid^d/ the arrival of our Frederick. 

B. Proper names not precede]^ by an article or 
pronoun are declined as follows: 

a. Names of females tebmi^atiko in ( assume tid 
in the genitive, and u in the rest of the cases; as, Nom. 
Slarie, Gen. 9Karifn^, Dat. SKarien, Ace. SKarien* The 
same ocxjurs with names of male persons ending in fc^, 
I, r and 35 a?, SJoffcnd „8ouifc", the poem "Louise," 
by Voss, 

A. ALL OTJJER PROPEE NAMES assume e 
in the genitive; as, SUcranbcr^y 3;iDo6, Slnnad, <Sdpiod, 
^rrtind, @UQlant0, ^jjreu^end. The dative is sometimes 
pointed out more distinctly by. the same case of the de«- 
finite article; Dem ©ocratcd, ber ©lifabet^. The same is 
done in the genitive with proper names in d; as, ted 
©ocrote^/ of Socrates; ted ^ard; of Mars. With places, 
especially when they end in d and j, t>on is. used to 
point out the genitive; as, t)on ^iirid, of Paris. 

Note 4. No genitive is, however, formed of the name of a 
country or place after the terms expressing its nature or rank ; as, bie 
3iife( SHabetra^ the island of Mkdeira; bad Jt'6ntgret(^ <Sad^feti, the 
kingdom of Saxony; bad ©ro^^ev^ogtl^nm ^abeii/ the grandducky of 
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Baden; tad (trjbifiifiutt Mln, the archbishopric of €oloffite ^ tie Uni« 
vcrfttat ^txlin, the aniversity of Berlin ; Ux difaicrimgdD(^iT( iiiib tie 
^tatt !D{aab(6urg^ the governmental dislrict and the city of Magde- 
burg; tie ^finng ilSnigfiritf, the fortress of Konigstein. — (Tit (&tt9 
Hen ^ontoit it used to denote that particolar part of the metropolis). 

c. Whai Christian names precede the familt-name, 
the Imtter only is declined ; as, tn &tifk Wtattin 8utf>fr^, 
the spirit of Martin Lutheis Sri^oi^ tBanfc'^ ©^fc^tc^tc 
t>oii (5ltf)(ant, Leonid Sanke's history ot England; 
@iMiiai^ %t(^U\n\^ &d)rif<(n/ the writings of UuaUr 
Freytag. 

d^ If the proper name of a person is pbeceded by 
A TrrLE, &C.9 without the article; as, J(onig ^irtrid), King 
Frederick, Sapitain Soof, the genitive of the proper 
name only is expressed; as, Soniq ^rietrid^d; of King 
Frederick; Stai(a 3l(bre^t« Zt>t>, the death of the Em- 
peror Albrecht ; 8orb 8rouf]l)iim6 2Bol)nfi5, the residence 
of Lotd Brougham ; 9?etter 3)ii*ft unl) ?Racbbar ^anfcnd 
Jlin^f r. Cousin Michael's and neighbour John's children. 

fyilh a preceding article, however, the title &c. is 
declined, ana the proper name remains unchanged ; as, 
Ux Zot tf^ ^Prin^en SSlberr, the death of Prince Albert ^ 
tic iDenfiuurti^ffittn ted jfatfrrd 9{apo(fon,. the memoires 
of the Emperor Napoleon. The British titles (Sat I, 
Sorb,* remain iinofaanged even after the article and are 
only declined, when no proper name follows; as, ta4 
ecben Ded Sar{ \>m Qilmntm, the life of the Eari of 
Clarendon;^ bie @ema^lin br^ Sorb S^ron, the lady of 
Lord B. 

e. Plurals of names generally agree with those of 
common nouns. With fammes' ana distinguished houses 
mentioned collectively, an ^ occutis as in English; as, 
SBraund fmb gute Seute. The Browns are go^ people. 
2)ie IRotftfcbilbd ^araftrriftwn unfrr 3fft. The Rothschilds 
characterize our age. The article is uSed. ia speikking 
of families of a public character, as, artists, performers 
&c- 

/I (S^ripUd CHRIST and 3efud jesus have retained 
the Latin declension. 
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Nbm. €*rHhi«, Christ. Stfttd, Jiesue. 

Cew. 6I)riW, Christ's, of Christ. Jfjfu, of Jesus. 

/?/if. G^rifto, (to) Christ. . 3tfM/ (to) Jesus. 

Ace. Q^^riftum, Christ -3^^^ Jeaus. 

When preceded by bcr ^err the Lord or Lord 
tkey arenot declined; as, tc6 ^errn S^rifiM; '^em ^errn 
3^fu^* Yet the accueative in tttli oceiir8;"a8, tmfnn 
fytcxn mit) ipeilanti l^rfnin (£l>riftuni, our XiMrdand saviouv 
Jesus Christ. ^ ^ott God^ the Lard ditrps the e in 
the cJetive, but retains it when used in the sense of ft 
deity; ©fitter gods. ^ ' • 

SBcg|ioiiXVIji:-ON tHE.TJSi; iOl^lHp i^TICLH 

. The. article la bmploybd where it is empicQr^ in 
English, BXCBPT in the following phrases: . 

iSx tfl l^ater. He is a father. $ie i^ 9Kitttec. She is » motheii 
(^c ^t^OttiiUc, he has a family; in ^ut(|, ia a passion; in (^i(c, in « 
hurry'; mit fd^icad^er 2r. 3tiutme^ with a faiDt &c. voice, ^c^ l^abe ^opfs 
»cj. I have a headache. Jc^ ^a6e ?ufl. I have a mind. Jd^ fanfc' (9e« 
Itgen^iit. I found an opportunity. Likewise s Qrt tbutbe ®e(l6at> ^^enea 
Yal> itfaufmann ; 8ie wtir^c <^ci^attf|)iekrinv ' He beoinnQ a soldier, a 
general, anierqhant; she became an actress^ &c. &c. Likewise aujS/ >}Dlt^ 
— ^, na(ft 9?oifcen^ Cftcn, <Siibcn. Scpen/ from,— towards, irom the 
•N., E., S., W. ; — bnt m 9?crtcn. iwm 9lorbtn &c. Lastly; einige, Jrin* 
bfvt^. ^ritte> S^ingr, &c., a fow hundred, &^ steps, tilings, &e.; 
aufent mat a thousand timea . \ 

The avticle ii ^used in GeEmsn- where tn is ^ot 
EMt»LOYBD in English. , i .. 

A, BEFORE ANY SUBSTANTIVE, the case 
of which is not suffictently distibguished by: its' iernii-^ 
nation. This occurs chiefly with proper names' endiDg 
in d or a Aimilaflr consonant^ with the singulars of femi- 
nine nounS) and in those eases, df the plural which can-* 
not by themselves be reoogoized. Hekie the atrtiole 
serves instead of> the £nglii£ of and to; as, ber ^b 
be6 ®ottaM, the death of Socrates-; be* 8l|ar, of Ajax^ 
bfin Ul^fff^, to Ulyasesi 3d) ft*tbe f4 bem ^^ant gej^dbm; 
1 have given it to Johny; Stein^eU ber. ®erte, purity of 
soul; bad ©liirf ber greimbfd)aft, the happiness of friend^ 
ship. (St i^ir^t SQeiit brm gaffer unb ber mid) t>on He 
prefers wine to water or milk. 
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The ffemthe, hov^ever, is rendered tar more exten- 
sively than in English by the formation of compound^ 
as, Seclenrcinljeit purity of soulf tin itbtwMit, ^ pic-^ 
iure of a fey' tit Katucgrfc^r the laws of tmlure, vht^* 
Hion^ktfun dottrin^s «/' reHgioUy or religiow theirinet^ 
(comp. p. 132, and p.«143. 2). 

B. THE ARTICLE BEFORE PROPER NAMES 

cannot be ifmitted. 1. When they are preceded by ad- 
jectives; a8,^ad (afltjjf fhi^lcn^t, inerry Engkindfta^ 
fc^one 5SfUebifl, beautiful yenic^; ber fjrojc griebric^, Fre- 
derick the tlreat, iit ikimiSRmc, Httle Mary. Ij 

3. Before feminine napnes e£ coohtrexs; as v tit 
^^DrmmiHe Ndmiandy, t)ie $f4sl^ the Palatmafce, tit Scbweij 
Swit^edaad, tit %ntUi Turkey, also before the pluK 
mk tit 9ttrt)erl(tnbe > tbe Netherlands , Me Jg)iy<b(<Mtt>t or 
toA ^oc^fant) the Highlands; and the iCoinpoiinds d[ 
ttx ®an the county; as, ttt ^at^au, ttt ^tmtfim,: tnr 
SlvidQiiur^ii^^^i^ ^^ ^f^^# Alsace, and bii^ Slrelat the 
dukedom of Aries. (See p. 112.) 

' 8. ■ Before the lianies of MocKTAitts; as. Mount Zion; 
tri Srtfl 3ioti $ MwMi Smai, ttt ®r% @tndt ; and rrivers, 
lakes, 'knd seas; as^ ttx fRiftin, the fihine, Die @tbe tlie 
•Elbe;:.' i ' . .■ 

.1 .'4. Before the names of mohths aii»d seasoh^; as, 
ttt Slufuft the month iof August^ im Wlit^, in March; 
^nlni €(9l6nU)er, for JSeptemfaer; ftir ben ^u% for July; 
im Somnier^ in sufniner;i k»&^reii^ bed iffimterd, during 
winter. 9^tr ermarirn ttn ^rui^ting. We await spring: 
When the season is used as the fbedioate after the verbs 
tdi t^, it is; ii wtrl), it becomes^ :<Scc., the article is 
omitted; as^ <S^ ttxrr ^tvb% It was autumn. (S^ nnirte 
lUJihUrr. \A became winter^ 

The English of is not rendered when the name of 
the month is preceded' by the noun 9JIonat, and after 
this noun the artiele is not uded; as, Irr SJtonat 'Siaip 
the month of May; tm SRonate Stuni> in the month of 
June. > 
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Note. Spmetimes the aiticte denotes th^ wobk or Ais author or 
ABT19X; 9snm fli^anl^U, a jtaintUig of J^andyke., ^(^ (abe ben (ftoct^c. 
/ ponsens the works of Goethe. In speaking of friends or members of 
a. FAMtLY, the article is not nsed, but it is sometimes employed in 
speaking of iMFEtttoRs.' IDet 3i>(<tnn foff ^«6 $f^rb • Miigcfi. John 
(the^QAQhinan) is to bdng tb« horee. . jDie IKattef^ (frftntfltlititen. 
t^et Mary (the servant) come in. , 

With titles preceding the name, the articte is less frequently 
dropped than in English; as, bet €tatt(altec •^af^ttigd. Governor Has- 
tings; ber dlbmtiai' ilapkr, Admiral Napier; bet 8'eltmaif(^afl *d(fi(^T/ 
Fieldmarshal Blucher; tie itontgin ^ictoita^ Queen Victoria. 

C. , THE ARTICLE BEFORE ABSTRACT NOUNS OR NOUNS 

USED ABSTRACTLY. 

* * * • • 

The artiele cannot bb omitted in speaking of any 
pHrticular facidtj, power, qoalityy in an absoi/Ute sense; 
as, 3)te deit tji ^u^l^fig. Time is fleeting. Sdenn \At ®tf 
wait l^errfcbt, wrWrgt' ft(J> b<i6 9ir<bL When might, pre- 
vails, right hides herself. 5)ie Sugent ift tit 3eit l^rr ^^at\ 
youth is the time of sowing. 2><iS >®f it) ift fine afte (Sr« 
linbung. Money is an ancient invention. 

The same is the case with eomvwh nouns, if de- 
noting the whole genus or classy asj 9ti(i^ ter ^nfaU 
br^enrfet^t ta^ ®rf(i)i(f bc^ ^j}}enf(t)eit. It is not ctiance that 
rules the destiny of man. l>a^ SStib ift ni(^t flfringnr 
aid tcr Stann, nur ffiu ©cruf ift cin ^erfc^kl^iifr. fV»man 
is not inferior to man, only her mission is a different 
one. .Here sometimes in German the plural is used where 
the En^ish put the singular, atid t»W versus as, y'Brt 
graiien @d)i(f |al ift be Hrtaendwertb, * (fioethe's Taaso). 11b« 
lot of » woman is pitiable; on the o^r hand: £Der 9lrmt 
t)at frine §reunl)e^ The poor have no friends. 

W^BERE :two or more nouns of thifi -deseription are 
used m connewion as a whole, the article is generially 
dropped^ as, Sugenb imb €cl^6iibeit tJcrge^tn. Youth and 
beauty pass away, itanipft fitr Skiterianb unb ^re! 
Fight for country and honour! ^ugenb unb ®crn^tigfett 
finb nic^t imnurbelirbt. Virtue and justice are not al- 
ways well liked. &t b^nbtlt gegni @t\t% unb @ttte. He 
acts contrary to law end custom. ®olt) unb Silbfr finb 
eble ^etaile. Gold and silver are precious metals. 
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Comm&n names, however, even when connected, kc'- 
TAIN the article in the ^nngaliir; as, iDad 9iinC unt tcit 
€4>flf ftn^ tie wic^tiftficn 5>i^w^tt>ierc. Cattle and sheep 
are the most important domestic animals. 3)u Sid^e 
unb tit ^ucbe fine tie ctrifien SBaibb&ume. The oak and 
the b^ech are the noU^st forest^trees. fS)tr 9lhltx unt 
ter iim Irben efnfam, wSljient Six^m unb SBolfe in 
^aufen fc^tvarmcn. Eagles and Lions dwell in solitude, 
whilst crows and weaves flock together in erowdfi. 

If, however, abstract nouns are used relatively, 
(in application to particular cases) or partitively, the 
article is dropped as in EngKsh; as, 1>ifffr OTantt ^(rt 
^rflant« This nmn has (a great deal of) common sense. 
3ugenb unb ®ute fpracfeen aud iferen 3fififn. Her ftatures 
bespoke youth and kindness. @c(b mac^t nic^t glutf(ic^« 
(Much) money does not make one happy. 

D. THE ARTICLE BEFORE COMMON NOUNS. 

Nouns of different gender, when used in connexion, 
require, in the singulu*, their respective articles or pro* 
nouns; as, 3(^ ^abe beu ^nnn unb bie grau gefe^en* I 
have seen the man and the woman. (Sr reifiie mit feinem 
Srubejr, feiner Sr^u unb feinen jf inbem at>. He d^xarted 
with hia brother, wife, and children. 

In enumerating objects and distinguishing them from each other, 
the article is repeated, even if their gender be the same; as, IbtX ^'&t, 
ber So(f, ber ^ud^S unb beT ^uc^e ftnb bie dlaubt^ine ^utopa6. The 
bear, the wolf, the lynx aud the fox are the beasts of pray of £af oj^b. 
In the aame manner, b<c $atec unb bei ^c%\\, the father and 8on{ 
bie !D2uttet unb bie 3[o(^ter^ the mother and daughter; tef Aaifei unb 
ber Aonig^ the emperor and the king, — in which the article must be 
REPEATED uuicss oue individual is meant to represent more than one 
character; as, ber jlaifer unb ^otiig, the emperor-kiug; ber ilonig unb 
^txx, the king and lord. 

Phrases, like the above are, as iu English, also used without the 
article; as, tBatci unb 6o^n^ father and son. 

8. The article must be used contracted with the 
preposition ju after the verbs nuict)rn to make, to create^ 
erncnnen to nominate^ to appoint, rnv&fylen to elect, bu 
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rufen ti& give a.oall (to a paiator^ &c.)> meibfA to ordain ^ 
^tmptln to stamp, la stigvMisie^ as, 

(^t niad^te p(( ^im Jlaifcr. He made himself eniperor. iSt lui'itie 
iiirn t)f|UI«t erttctmil. He was appointed offlcef. '(h ifl gttm $raftlDfits 
ten erwoplt. lie hiu htien dieted presidlent. (fit 10 ^ii< $cofil{fut tc^ 
Tnftn. ^fn has been chosen pirofesaor. . (^ i(| juttt <^i((69f flt<tociit. He 
has, been ordained bishop. ^tje9 O^ntp^tt i(n jum, *c<etr^gc^ This 
stigmatizes him as a. cheat. £ie {ft jui ^()iccnbame"ettiannt'/'She has 
betk appointed] maid of honour. ' Albo, Wx na^tn f!< jut ^rau^ 3tun 
SBeibe.-Heiiook her to wife* . ^ - . - ' i » • i. 

In. the.PLUftM^^ however, th^ article is pmixt^d,} ^f>, 
(Sc mac&lt f^ gu ^iie4)tcn» He made them slaves, . (reduced 
them., to servitude). <Stc wuttm gu SRot^n e^^nnt Th^ 
wer:Q;^ppQi?:|te4 councillors. 

Before po*sessivt3 jirononns jn is used, of cotirse, wiihont the ar- 
ticle; as, 6ie ul^^t^u (te jif i^rev'^eM^in.- They madc^ her their 
queen. 34 tnaii^it if)n ju nieinent Wiener, ju metnem ffreunbe^ &c. 
I made him. nay servant, my friend, &c 3^ is sometin^s used with the 
indefinite article; as, (Bit mac^eii mt(^ ju etneut glittfftd^en ^Benfc^en. 
You make me a happy man. 

» 4. After the verb werben to become^ the article is 
used as above, contracted with gu, chiefly when the 
idea of a reducing to, turning or changing into some* 
^tidnghod, is conveyed; as, @r xontlt gum SBettlen He 
became a beggar, (was reduced to begging). @r WUiOe 
gum JJetruger, gum ^45frratber, gum Sc^urfciu He became, 
or turned, a cheat, traitor, villain. — Before the names 
of MATERiAXiS the article is omitted j as, (er IHktn uourte 
gu (SfSg. The wine turned vinegan I)iefc f(t)onen ^ff* 
nungen irurten gu 2B<ifffr. These fine hopes vanishedj 
went up in smoke. 

5. The article is used, sometimes in contraction 
with prepositions, in phrases like the following: 3n t>tl 
Statt, in town; nacb ter €tat)t or better m ote ®toH 
to town; nacfe tcr (jur) ©cbule^ to school; in Der kxx^t, 
at church; in tic (gur) Jfird)e, to church, (see p. 44, e) 
and in similar cases; as alito, gu« SBertbeibigdttg, in de- 
fence ; in trr (geflenmc^r, in self-defence ; gum (gu. bem) 
%X0^ in defia/nce; im ^r^n{a$ gu, in opposition to; in 
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tet dot, im %aUt bcr 9{ot6/ in tbie of jieed, in caae of 
nflceBskjr; in fecr SIbftcbt, on purpose; &e^ Ao. 

6. The article cannot be oMimit) with the follow* 
ing tormeS) unleas^ as in ^iuimcl unt> dt^, kearen, and 
earth, several of them are used in eonnexion : 

Me Stiflofratic aristocracy, bad grn^tiiKf breakfast bit G6rij!(ns 
(dt Christendom, ba9 (E^rttltlHtnm Christianitj, tit ^Utt custom, 
MXttt dcotli, bad %{tt«0«rtTen dmner. He iitU «artb, baS et^iiffal 
fate, ba9 &ltti fortune, bte dtrgUTung GoYenment, bet ^intuicl hea* 
▼en, bie {^ofle hell, bei (l()Ctlatib matrimony, bte Wcnai^te monarchy, 
bie 9{a4ioe(t posterity, baS $atabic« paraifise, bad $at(ameiit Parlio^ 
ment, tad ^gefeuet pnigatoiy, baS Menbefcn Anptpsr, bcc Zfftt tea, 
bk ^Tfe(nng iirofi^ence, iSoom breakfast, seme dinner is simidy, 
%iu\f9uit, 9)UtUg. Exclamations, as, <&iminc(I Heaven! have no ar- 
ticle. 

7. The DEFINITE ARTICLE is nscd for the EngKsH 
indefinite article before nouns denoting weighty number^ 
or measure in the singular; as, na^penee a pieee, funf 
®rofti;irn ta^ €tu(f; three shilHngs a pound, einen XInv 
Itr tad ^funb; twice a-week, grorimal lit 8Bo(l)e; half a 
guinea an ell, etnen 2)ufaten bie (SQe; einen ®uttcn tad 
^untrrt; one florin a bvndredi je^n Scaler tad Zaufcnt, 
/Ai'rty Shillings a thousand. In the plural tbe article 
is omitted as in English: You can Aify thevi in dokens* 
&\t fdmifn ftt gu "Du^mten faufeit. 

Section XV til. ^ 6n THE tTSE OF THE CASES. 

APPOsrrroK.' \ ' - 

' A noun in apposition stands in the same, case as 
ihe noun or.pronouli to wbich it t«fers'; as/ xVovt. £cr 
S&k\xvc, irfat loacfrrr liantwiann/ bef^rit^te mtcb< ijtiyli^)* .The 
ihther, an honest -feraier/gafve me: a.(i>eart^ weleomd 
6on. Dee SIttf btffrr S)aiitrv^ finer grtuitbtit btd ^trjofid 
t>oit Orlcand, war ntd)t ter befte. The repulatbn ^ Ibis 
lady^ ,a friend isS the >Dtike o^* Odeans^' > ^^^as not tbe 
best. Dat. €itt lotinen i^>! ai6 ^intui grfcbitftm- ^^vofa^ 
thi^ 9lilf9>^n'ttaacn; . YoU' oaiFiconfide .to him eveny thing 
as td aielerar'^dyooabe* >ui/cc..i(6|[.t>i^trt^ ten Unjjlntf4 
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Ii(bfn, ben Srutcr feiiicr %x{i\x iirib feinm frfi^ern ^rtunb. 

He betrayed the unfortunate man, brother to his wife, 

and formerly his friend. 

The ordinal numbers following the names of Movereignw take th^ 
case of the name. (See p. 102, Note 2). 

THE NOMINATIVE. 

Like the verb fein to be, a number of other verbs 
denoting different forms or modifications of ewistencey 
are followed by the nominative; as, Gc ijl (n)irb, Hcibt, 
l)ei0t, [Aeint, &c.), cin rcdjtfcbaffeiier 9Kenf(^. He is {be- 
comes, remains, is called, seems, &c.) an upright man. 

Note 1. The verb tveiten 1o become, is sometimes construed with 
)u and the dative. (See p. 140, 4). 

Note 2. The phrase e8 gicbt, there w, Ihere are, one get^j(U y a) 
which is used where vagueness with regard to locality is expressed, 
changes the English nominative into an acousativo; as, ($f flit^t ifgcnb« 
tue ctnen tlMiinn. TUere is a man somewhere. This is owing to the 
verb 0c6cn (of which 1 e b t is the 3^ pers. Sing. Pres. Indie, governing 
the. accusative. 

THE GENITIVE (POSSESSIVE). 

This case, sometimes replaced by ecn with the dative, is used, A, 
as an Attribute ; B, as Partitive ; C^ as the object governed by adjec* 
tives and verbs; D, in adverbial expressions, with or without the pre- 
position. 

A. THE ATTRIBUTE. 1. Where, in English, the 
preposition of indicates relationship, possession, autho-. 
rity, or agency, in German the mere genitive suffices; 
as, ^er ftJater ted ilnabcn, the father of the boy; bic 
Sc^Wffter ter ^amt, the sister of the lady; bad Sud) bed 
greunbf d, the book of the friend ; br r S3f fiftf r bed ®ar^ 
tend, the proprietor of the garden; bcr Scfri}(di»abfr ter 
£rut))D^^n^ the commander of the troops; bad ftQott @oU 
M, the word of God ; bie aSirfung bed ge ucrd, the ef- 
fect of the fire. 

Present Participles preceded by op, when emplojred 

as nouns, are rendered hy- the genitive of the infinitive 

used as a neuter noun; as, bir greubc bed 36iebrrfti)fHd, 

•^e joy of meeting again t tit $ur(^t bed aSfrlicrcnd^ — 
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the fear of losing, — br6 Stcxbtni, of dying. Bat when 
the participle has the force of a verb governing an ob- 
jecty it is treated as stated in Section XXV, 13, 4, d 
and «. 

Chiefly with proper names and nouns indicating 

[persons, the genithe may be placed first, as in Eng* 
ish: Jpfmric^d greunlte, Henry's friends; @tliar^6 9?u(^, 
Edwanl's book; 9Silt)clin6 Suiter, William's father; 
SW^irffiid Stbwtftrr, Mary's sister; and even more exten- 
sively; as, IffifUingtoifd S^tjatcn, the deeds of Welling- 
ton ; jtarld bed 3n>^i^f n %el, the death of Charles the Se- 
cond; 3(icobd bed (Srften Sief^icrung, the reign of James 
the First; likewise, bed 93aterd Sii^ii^^^/ the father's 
room; meiiied ©ruberd Slrbeit, my brother^s work; auf 
il!>rer SR utter 93itte, at her motherls request. 

Note I. SehUlet'n poems, especially, abound with genidvea pre- 
cEBfsid their complements, of which latter the article is omitted,- and 
iniift in traoskting be sopplied; as, in bei 9iaute ^ocfen, in the locks 
of the brides; ttiit tfeuer^ {>it(fe^ with the help of fire; in 8d^(afcS 
iHnn^ in the arms of sleep; \tx S)>{ttttetite6c |aTte ^ocgrn, the tender 
cares of maternal lore. 

By the mere genitive also, expressions like the fol- 
lowing are rendered: Sifter to my wife, intiner ^rau 
©cferocflfr; Purveyor to the Queens Sieferant ber Ifondjni; 
(purveyor of is expressed by a compound; as, pur- 
veyor of wine, aSJeiuliefcrant). 

Note 2. Expressions like, a father IjO the poor, an enemy to 
cunning &c., may be rendered by the genitive ; as, cht $atfT bet 
airmen, (in ^dubbed Sru^S; but the dative,, bra hitmen (in ^aitx, 
bent Stilig( ftinb is more impressive. Sometimes the datfve is even 
necessary to make a certain distinction as in the English a friend 
to, and a friend of: ^tm 3JcTfo(dt(n ((n ^reunb, a friend to the per- 
secuted man; (in J^Kunb b(8 $erfo(9t(n^ a friend of (one of the 
/Hends of) the persecuted man. 

2. The genitive is very extensively rekderbd by 
THE FOBMATioN OF COMPOUNDS, (scc Compound Nouns p. 
182), with regard to which, however, the pupil is re- 
minded that they frequently do not represent the ordi* 
nary sense of the two nouns in the attributive combi- 
nation ; as, 9letif)iond(r^rm, dogmas, doctrines of some 
religion (which may not even be of a truly religious 
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natai3e);,*?ebrfl1 bcr Stetigidit, tesachings of religion; -^' 
ta^ SSiitfv^aii^ home^ .Dd^ .S^au^ trd ^^Uer^ . the. hpuj^e 
of, or «imp1f , 'belongiDg to, the father ;.r—tfr San^c^;^ 
berr, the native prince, sovereign^ tcr ^txx ted SiUtl}(id, 
tiiie' madtei* (perhape ooDquerorXof> the laud. The above 
might be termed gI2(uike|^ compound aouna, whilst othera, 
like SrttelafiKcbcr ^«7&ftcft)er, SarcnfrU beat'-skin^ Ax^ 
mere contractionfi of an. attributive cpcDbiiiatioii,. aad 
may be freely resolved into 8uch; krs, Slnflfbrr T>Dn ^%U 
trill, sticker, of bills; ged dne^ ^aren, skin of a beaif. 

' ». I'HE POSSESSIVE EXPRESSED BY veil WITH THE ' 

DAltVE. . . 

• ■ 'i''"'' •■, 

a. The preposition p*- ,mu>st be rendered by the 
German t> o n with the dative^, if the noim in the pos- 
seaaire stands without any m^Ucle or pronoun; afl^^lm 
93efi(e i^on @elb, in possession of money ; in rinem Sliu 
fade \>cn 3^^", in a fit of passion; in finfm SScert t>on 
9Bohne, in a sea of joy; ferbe \)0U gvo^cn ©lUcrit/ heir 
to larg^B estatQ^. . . ^. . ^ , 

. b, If^. howeyer, th^. noun ^without, the ^^^ticl^^ ris 
pR£CC£>£p ^¥ 4N ADj£CTiy£, . of.jfi^ 1^, eji^pf^ssed either 
by.the w^ref genifive^. qr b|y ;t)Oji^witb the <aa^^ve; . a«, 
eiiu Steibe gludlicb^r, or eine^fibe. t>an giuif(ic|;^cn ^to^ii/ 
a succession of hajmy days^ eih ScbaJL rocifer 2cbreu, a 
treasure of wise rulesi also,. SSater )ddh tm £ihiOe(n, or. 
9)((ter br(ier> Jtin^,. father of three childi^n;. 

' e. The Possessive expresMnjg the chakaoter or 
(iuALiTY of the complement, or the material out of which 
a thing is madje, is rendered by t)^n with the dative; 
as, etn ^ann )>on ®runt)fa^en, ^m VM^tiir a man of 
prinoiptesy of jtidgeoiejit; vm ^KP)»idtt b^b^Ot l^taiige, a 
g^^ntlonuul i)f:^igh rdnk; rm @rrigiii6 .t>«n gr^ftev^^Deii^ 
tutiAr iaii ^venti (of .ihe f^reitqat wtKKportaDce^ otin '9kid) . MU 
gertttjiem^eiHen^/fl, ^book^of :lttile),iii)srtti:;riH <9^fft^ ^w 
()cftf)()fenfiil .6a!t;fiall/ 'tir \!tisai(i;i0l*: cut; crystal ;.cu;i..^imme 
tK)n @em^k^(«>' a.^dquUei' A)f ^^kannots^i^adibr; .^in; ftninjt 
t>«i»'^M)luUH», a ^e«tfi [frf* fielfitiio^^^evs.. . ^ a i >r! ) . 
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d. The CARDINAL NUMERALS abovc bret three, are 
indeclinable 9 and their possessive can be expressed by 
t>on only; as, t\\\ ©cfolge oon fccbd Dienern, a retinne 
of six servants ; Die §dlfte von fiebje Ifen^ the half of seven-' 
teen; t)er Drittc X^eil t>on je^n, the third part of ten. 

Note 3. The mere oesitive of the scbstantivk, however, is used 
after \tx %%t\\ the pari, bie ^i&(fte the half, and after fractions ; as, 
tin ^(ei( bed Sa^^^®/ ^^onatd &c., a part of the year, month &c. ; bte 
^d(fte beg l^anbed, the half of the land; tin %Xixiti ber 3eit^ the 
fourth part of the time. 

Note 4. After the word ^otiai and in dates, the name%of the 
MONTH remains unaliered; as, im ^Botiat ^^i, in the Month of May; 
ben bTeije^nten Wix^, the thirteenth of March ; am funfunb^roaujtgften 
3unt^ on the twentyfifth of June. 

e. Proper names of places^ especially those, ending 
in 6 or j form the possessive with i^on (See p. 134 o 
and Note 4); as, bic Umgebunq t)on $ari^ the environs 
ofPa?ns^ t>on 2)re^bcn or 2)re^bfnd of Dresden. 

/I With the RULERS and governments of countries 
\)on is used: as, bie ^'onigin Don ©ro^britannien^ the 
Queen of Great Britain; ber ^JJ^inj Don $rcu§fn, the 
Prince of Prussia; ber ©tott^altec von 3rldnb, the Lord- 
Lieutenaunt of Ireland. (2)ic Aonige Slcind; the kings of 
Rome). 

Note 5« In poetical and rhetorical language, however, the name 
of the country in the getiitive often precedes the title of the ruler; as, 
Cfnglanbd ilbnigtn, Knglands Queen; 2^eutf(^lanb'd S^tfkn^ Germa- 
ny's rulers. 

g. Feminine names of countries (which always 
must be preceded by the article) express the Possessive 
by the ' genitive ; as, ber gro^e 9lat^ ber ® cb weiij, the 
Grand Council of Switzerland ; ber iJaifer ber %\xxU\, the 
Turkish Emperor; ber 2)it)an ber ^oben ?Pforte, the Di- 
van of the Sublime Porte. Notice also, ber Jtaifer ber 
5r<Jnjofcn, the Emperor of the French; ber ©elbft^err 
aUer 9ieuffen, the Autocrat of all the Russias ; ber ^onig 
ber Selgier^ the King of the Belgians. 

B. THE PARTITIVE. There is in German no 
Partitive in th^ strict sense of the Fi-ench "^Donnez 
moi du phin et de la viande.'' 

10 
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1. Nor 18 the Partitive of names of mateHals ex- 
pressed in common language after ^ the terms stating the 
amount, measure, weight of a substance, or after the 
expressions by which articles are commonly counted, 
(such as pair, dozen, score) the name of the material 
or article remaining altogether unaltered; as, cine SOtenc^e, 
ffti ^aufen Stuffs a large number, a heap of nuts; fine 
SKciifjc ^onig, a quantity of honey; fine Slnjai)! jtartofs^ 
fcln, a number of potatoes ; ein @I(i6 SBein, a glass of 
wine; fin Slvunt ffiafffr, a drink of water; fine fEaffe 
5taffff/ a cup of coffee; tin @acf SKc^I, a bag of flour; 
fine S^onne 5lo[)lfn, a ton of coals; fin ilorb itirfd^fn, 
a basket of cherries; brei ^funl) 3"rffr, three pounds 
of sugar, (see Section XIX, Use of the Numbers, 3) ; 
Crei Sflen S3ant), three ells (two yards) of ribbbn; ein 
HJaar ,§>anbfct)U^e, a pair of gloves; tin Du^enb €frt)ift* 
ten, a dozen of table-napkins; fin Xrupp ®o(batfn, a 
ti'oop of soldiers; fin ^acf, Sto^, S3uci)fr, a parcel of 
books. 

Even after 2lrt, ®attung, species, kind, the noun 
remains occasionally unaltered; as, jebe 8lrt SRenfc^en, 
every kind (manner) of men; eine gewiffc ©rtttung 3"^ 
ffftfn, a certain species of insects; bifffr €d)(a9 itwtt, 
this set (class, race) of people. The less definite, how- 
ever, such terms of numbering are, the more common is 
the use of i)on with the dative; as, fine ®ruppf, fin 
Jpauff, fine ^Dfenge, einf 2lrt, fine 6(afff, fin Sclfelag t)oh 
Sfutem 

Note 1. In POETICAL and solemn language, however, alhd "wh^u 
to the noun after any of the above terms a (poetically) descriptive ao- 
jEOTivfi is added the Partitive is frequently expressed by the genitive; 
aa, Sag intc ben 6(|lm !9e((er Seiitd in purem CS^o(be rei^tn^ (Goethe). 
Let tbem reach to me the best beaker of wine in pure gold. iSin Zxnnt 
frifc^en Saffer^^ a drink of fre«h tirater; tine ^djAatt fitSet 'JOiild^^ 
a bowl of sweet milk; iim %cn^t Tcifec *2i^>fft(, a number of ripe 
apples ; ein ^er& fofKtc^er ZtCiuUtt, a basket of delicious grapes. 

2. The adjective \) o 1 1, (sometimes colter) full of 
is used with any of the above forms of the Partitive; 
as, tif 3;afd)fn voll &tlt, 4he pockets full of money. 
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@r ifi t>cHcr 3»^fif4t He is full of confidence; t^oHcr 
eifer, full of zeal ; t»oU ted l)f iliflen ®ciftf d, (full of) fil- 
led with the Holy Ghost. @ie fint) t»ott fu^en SKemd. 
These men are full of new wine (Acts II). SSolI "oon 
and ))oU(X express abundance; as, einc SBicfe t>on ^cn 
SBIumen, a meadow full of flowers; Doller gf^Ier or »ofl 
t)on Se^(crn, full of mistakes. (See below C, 1). 

3. The partitive possessive of the personal pro- 
noun, as expressed by t)on with the dative, is fully ex- 
plained p. 59, 3 and 4. Other pronouns also are used 
m the partitive with Don and the dative; as, \)tftc t)on 
tniicnigrn, many of those. ©oH id) eineu Don ticfen otcr 
Don jcncn ncl)nicu? Shall I take one of these- or of 
those ? 

4. The DBMONSTRATTVE bfr^, bie^, badfclbf/ often re- 
placing the PERSONAL pronoun, expresses the Partitive 
by the genitive ; as, SSielc fccrfe Ibcn, many of them ; fjc« 
nufl bcrfclbcn, enough of them; or, in the shorter form, 
bcren gcnug, enough of them. (See p. 58, 59, 1, 2, .3). 

5. With NOUNS preceded by an article or fronoun^ 
either the genitive or Don may be used to express the 
Partitive, but Don is more common before a pronoun; 
as, cintr bet ilnabcn, one of the boys ; finer Don bie fen 
JJnaben, one of these boys; — particularly after a pro- 
noun ending in er; as, tt)el(ftcr Don jc ne n 9Jffinncrn/ which 
of those men, — not, iDflc^er jener aWfinner* 

C. THE GENITIVE AS THE OBJECT is 
governed. 

1. By the following adjectives; as, bed ®[aubend 
bar, void of faith. @inb 6ie 3^rcr ©aAc ficfeer? Are 
you siue of the thing? 

The adjectives marked*^, govern also the accusative, and on the 
whole the adjectives and verbs given in the following lists are not pre- 
cluded from being variously construed. Sometimes they occur only in 
one or two phrases with the case stated in the list. The pupil should, 
therefore understand that the lists in this section are mainly for gram- 
ftiatical reference in reading and that for the purposes of composition 
he cannot dispense with the careful use of a good dictionary. 

10^ 
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anfl^tig^ (with iveTben&ffin)^ get- unfimbig^ ignorant of. 

ting or having sight of. t^ti^, free of. 

Bar, void of. *M, (with the Gen. of the pers. 
Be^nrftig, in ne«d of. Pron., else with the Acc.)t nd 

bf flifTen, engaged in the stndy of. of. 

(cnctftigt/ in want of. niac^ttg, master of. 

!6e)vu§t, conscious of. *miibe^ tired of. 
eingebenf, mindfni of. quitt, quit of. 

itneingebenf, forgetful of. *fatt, satiated, sick of. 
fSJig, capahle of. jtc^ct, sure of. 

unfajig, not capable of. fcfeultift, gailty of. 

fro J, glad of, enjoying. tjeil^aft, /participant of, par- 

*gtwa$T/ aware, sensible of. t^et(^aft<c), { taking in. 

gemarttg, in ©j^pectation of, ready * uberttiifflg, weary of. 

for. toeibac^tig, suspected of. 

g(tvi§/. certain of. t}cr(u|Kg, forfeiting, deprived of. 

•gewofnt, accnstomed, inured to. *t)ctt. full of, (see p. 146, 2). 

Jabjaft, with tuetten & feitt, get- *n)ertj, worth, 
ting or having possession or muibig/ worthy of. 
hold of. untoitibtg^ unworthy of. 

* inne, alive to, seijsible of. 
funbig, to know, to be well ac- 
quainted with. 

The genitive after the adjectives genitfl enough, 
t)ie( much, and ju ^iel too much is partitive; as^ S^nug 
t)ed @eret)ed, enough of talking; 'mir toaxt bed S&rmen^ 
JU t)icl/ the noise became too much for me ; teffen, term 
flcnug, enough of it, of them; (fjeniig bat)on). 

2. The genitive as the only object is required by 
the following verbs of which those marked* are com- 
monly used with the accusative. — e, g. ©fiiiefe 
nun bed SBerfd, bad und erfreut! (Goethe). Enjoy 
then the work which delights us. Or with the accusa- 
tive, bad ®[\ki, bad u)ir gente^en, the happiness we 
enjoy. Likewise, 6r I)at fcinen SBiffen flcnoffcn. He has 
not enjoyed (eaten) a morsel. 3d) ac^tete bed ©comers 
ged (or ben ScJ^merj) nic^t* / did not heed the pain. 
Ditfe SSe^auptuna ermangelt bed ®runbed. This assertion 
is void of foundation. 

(These verbs govern the genitive only when used in the sense here 
given). 
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^a^tcn^ to heed. *^tnit%m, to enjoy, (something 

*9(4t (abcn, to attend to. morally, else with Ace.). 

* beturfen^ to need, to reqnire. (anen , to wait, hope for. 

* (egc^ren , to desire, to covet. laifftn, to laugh at, to scorn. 

* brauc^en (impers.) to be required. *^f(eg(n^ to take care of, to che- 
*tnthtixtn, to be without, to be rish. 

destitute of. * fd^ottrn. 



entcat^rn^ to dispense with, 
ermangefni to be without, to be 
yoid of. 
* cma^nen, to mention. 
Unttn, 



QtUnitti, \ ^° 



remember. 



to spare, to treat le* 
niently. 

fpotten^ to scorn. 
*Dttf<tIen, to miss, 
•ucrgeffen, to forget, to be forget- 
ful of. 
* koa^me^mcn^ to avail oneself of. 
*toatitn, to attend to, to watt. 



3. The GENITIVE OF THE THING alona with 
the accusative of the person is required by the lollow- 
iag verbs mostly in the sense of accusing of^ divesting^ 
dqfosing of, freeing from. With some of them the dative^ 
governed oy t)on^ is more commonly used instead of 
, me genitive. When this is the case, ))on is marked in 
the List. Examples: SWan befdjultigte, btffi^ti^tt, jie^ 
i^n ter Unrcblidjfcit. They (one) charged him iuith dis- 
ingenuousness. @r ivurte ted 2)iebfiabld aiiflcffagt He 
was accused of theft. 5)ifd tt)urte mic^ ber SSerantwort^ 
W&iUxi enl^cben, cntlaten, entlaften. TAw would free me 
from the responsibility. (Sr entbanb il^n feined ©ted 
unt 93erfpred)end* He released him from his oath and 
promise. 6r tt)urfce ffine6 ?lmtf6 entfaffen or entfe^t^ He 
was dismissed from, deposed, his office^ ber ^Alfc^ung 
uberfu^rt^ convicted of forgery. 



antlagen^ to accnse of. 

bcCetrcn (cinefi ^nUm, Seffem) 

to disabuse. 
BctauBen^ to deprive of. 
^ef(^n(bfgrn^ to accuse of. 
bc^iic^tigen, to accuse of. 
cntbintcu (t)on)^ to release from. 
entb(o§rn (t>on)^ (in the past Part.) 

destitute of. 
cttt^fben, to exempt, to free, 
cntfletben, to divest. 



entlaben (k)on), to dischaige, free 
from. 

ent(a{[en (bon) to dismiss. 

(ntlajlen, to exonerate. 

cnttebigtn, to ease, free from, ac- 
quit of. 

cnlfe|cn , to depose. 

entmotmen^ to disaccustom. 

ubetfii Jten , to convict of. 

fiberj^eben^ to excuse from, to 
spare. 
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tt6er;fUgen (pen), to convince of. njiirbii^en , to dei^ , to honour 
i^erpc^crn (won), to assure of. with. 

ocTwctfm (bed i!anteS), to banish jci^en, to accuse, to impute, 
the' country. 

4. The GENITIVE AS THE OBJECT is required 
by the following refl^fctme verbs, several of which cannot 
be used refleictively in English; e. g.^ SBir naftmen un^ 
bed United an, Pre interested ourselves in (we pro- 
tected) the child, ^ij bt^tht mic^ meincr 9ie(^te« / waive 
my claims. 

ftd^ annel^mfn , to interest oneself fid^ entfinnen^ to recollect. 

in, to assist. f!4 ei^armen^ to have mercy opon. 

{t^ Bebtencn, to make use of, to x^ erfreuen, to enjoy., 

avail oneself of. id^ ttinncrn, to remember. 

fi^ Ufitiitn, to apply oneself to, ^d) cxwt^ttn, to keep off, to re- 

to study* sist. 

|td^ bcgcfccn, to give up, to waive, pc^ frcucn, to rejoice in. 

P^ tcmdc^tigcn, to make oneself jid^ getropen, to expect hopefully. 

master of, to seize. fid^ rit^men, to boast of. 

pd^ Umi^tm, to make onesdf p4 f^amen^ to be ashamed o£. 

master over, to seize. pi^ it6»(e6en^ to uplift oneself, to 
p(^ fecpnmn , only in the phrase, be vain of. 

p(5 cfncS 9lnbern, 5?f|lfcrn fee* p(^ toermeffen* to profess boast- 

pnnetif to .bethink oneself bet- ingly (a deed). 

ter. ^^Mtxfc^cn, to expect (something) 
pd^ entatt§cwt, to give up, to re- of. 

sign. pd& mfixtn, to resist (pd^ fcinct 
Pd^ entBred^en^ (quaint), to refrain Jpaut — / to defend one's life). 

from. pdj ttjcigent, to refuse. 

p(( cnt^attcn, to ab$tain from. p4 tvunbetn^ only in the phrase, 
pd|^ entfd^Ugcn^ to free, rid one- pd^ bed ^obeS mutibern^ to won- 

self of (thoughts etc.). der beyond measure. 

The following, which have ail nearly the same meaning, occur 
only with tocffen^ in rather awkward phrases like the following: ©cffcn 
etbreipcn Pc p(§? What liberty are you taking? What do you pre- 
sume? pd^ crbrcipen, pc^ crfrcd^en, ^d^ txtn^ntn, pd| unterfangen, 
p<^ uittCTtvinben. 

5. The Genitive is used rather predicatively with 
the verbs fcin to be, bJcibcn to remain, n>erben to be- 
come, in the phrases, ter Slnfic^t^ ttx 9Weinung fein &c., 
to be &c., of opinion; feed ©fauben^, ter Uebcrjeugung, 
ter 3ut>erflct)t fein &c., to be &c. of the belief, persua^ 
sion, to be confident. ^ 
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D. THE GENITIVE IN ADVERBIAI* EXPRESSIONS. 

1. The Genitive is governed by the prepositions 
stated p. 37^ 

2. By the adverbs ()in(td)td or f|injic^tlic&, and rucf* 
fk^fitd)^ with regard to» regarding, as to; iuuiitten, in 
the midst of; as, t)Jnflc^tJi5 Drilled 93efuc^cd, regarding 
your visit; rucffit^tlic^ tfd ®f(bpunfte0, as to the money- 
question. 3nmitten tirfer ??J4nc ereiltc f^n t)er Sob. In 
tne midst of these projects death overtook him. 

3. Indefinite time when is put in the genitive ; as, 
ted SKorgend, in the morning; bed Slbenbd, in the eve- 
ning; (improperly, bed 9lac^td, by night); bed Sommerd, 
in the summery bed 3Binterd, in winter; also, efned ?!Ror« 
gend, one morning; eined SRatfemfttagd, one afternoon. 
(Coinp. p. 46, b,), 

4. The Genitive is used to indicate adverbially 
mood and manner; as, reinen ^er^end, with a pure 
heart; leicl)ten SRut^ed, with an easy mind; fioljen ©in* 
neS, with a high spirit; unt)frjagten ©eifted, with an un- 
daunted spirit &c. Farther, aHeii (Smfted^ in all ear- 
nest, meinerfeitd on my part; ^\)xtx\tM on your part, 
&c.; meined ©rac^tend or it)afur^a(tend, according to my 
opinion; meined SBiffend, to my knowledge, so far as I 
know; un»errid)teter @a^e^ without effecting one's pur- 
pose; jiet)enben ^ufed, immediately "as 1 was;" gtrabed 
SSeged, straightway, directly, unhesitatingly; t>erabrebeter 
SRa^en, according to agreement; flh'tcfU^emjeife fortu- 
nately, &c. 

5. The genitive octeurs in eooclamations of lament, 
formerly governed by ob about) ; as, D, biefed 3^Difi*d \ 
O, this discord 1 £), blefer Seibenfcfeaft, Ah, this pas- 
sion I 

6. The genitive is peculiar to the idioms, bed 
©laubend; ber ^offnung leben, to live in the belief, in 
the hope; ber Ueberjeugung fterben^ to die in th« convic- 
tion; bed lobed t)erb(eict)en, to depart this life; eined &c. 
S^obed fterben, to die a, &c. death; bed SHJeged fommen, 
to come along the road; feiner Sffiege gc^en^ to walk pff. 
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THE DATIVE. 

(The dative 13 also called tbe pereonrcase, bacanse) in German, 
there is understood by it the person (or being &c.)t to whose advan- 
tage or prejudice the action expressed by the verb tends. As this def- 
inition is not applicable to the English language, the pupil must care- 
fully ascertain the use of the dative from £e following ruldfe and lists). 

1. The DATIVE AS THE INDIRECT OBJECT. 
Transitwe verbs*), generally speaking, are such aa re- 
quire an object^ usually in the accusative^ as^ 3;d) fant 
ten Sting. I found the ring. Sentences Hke this are 
logically complete, wanting no essential part. 

But sentences, formed with the verbs expressing 
6IVII9G, would not be complete with only one object; 
as, / gave a ring, because those verbs of giving, and 
in many cases their opposites, expressing a taking pbom, 
require besides the direct object or thing given or tak- 
en, a second object, the person (being &c.), to whom 
the thing is given, or from whom it is taken. This in- 
direct or remote objbct is in the dative case. 

Verbs of this kind are the following, many of 
which in German have the force of the English verb, 
taken in connexion with the preposition adjoined in the 
List: 

Affismativbly. Negatively. 

gebeu, to give. m|m(n^ to take from. 

Uxficn, I (indiscriminateljr). 
BoTgCH, t to lend or to borrow. 

* As the distinction between transitive and intransitive verbs in 
Oerman Grammar is rather a nice one, (transitive verbs, strictly speak- 
ing, being only such as govern an accnsative, whilst the object of 
many verbs called transitive in English, such as, to thanhy to threaten, 
to belietfe, to obey^ to follow, to answer (see List I), wonld be a German 
dative ; and these verbs themselves Intransitives in German), the author 
has used the terms transitive and intransitive in the English accepta- 
tion, the former for verbs requiring an object, the latter for such as do 
not ordinarily govern an object. This arrangement has the advantage 
of ««ving tke pupil unnecessary confusion whilst serving all practi^ 
purposes. Tbe difScnlty, however, would be altogether avoided , were 
English (grammars to adopt the terms objectiveverbs for verbs requiring 
an object, and subjective verbs for those which have no object, as al- 
ready in use m German Grammar. 
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frnbeit (refined) ^ 
f^itfeK (common uo send, 

language) ) 
brftiflen, to bring j to take (some- ^cUn, to fetch. 
thing to some one). 

mntn,, to present. U,. tSun^Z'^' 

jufagm, |<<>/>»^»nw«. Mtmti^m, to refuse 

\^^K (when in the sense oQ to | 

tell. I t^eifd^meigen, to keep silence about, 

tXljSibUn, to narrate^ to tell | not to tell. 

n\itit}^iUn, to tell, communicate. I 
antfTtTattCn, to entrust. t)et^eim({(^en^ to keep secret from. 

aeftotten' ! ^^ ^^^^^* io permit. tocrBtctcn, to forbid. 

anbictcn I ^ ^ff^- uotentJaUeit, to retain, withhold. 

gemd^ien^ to grant, to afford. ftl^fd^fagen, to refuse. 

^uvotnttn, to bestow upon. (itUiej^en, to deprive of. 

^onntn, not to envy, (bat rather) to mifgonnen^ to grudge (some one 

rejoice in some one's happiness something), 

twrjic^en, to prefer. nad^fc^cn^ to consider inferior. 

i^OCl^ antt^neit^ to give much cre^ tCXWtxftn, to rebuke with, (lit. to 

ditfor. throw before). 

Other verbs of this khid, or verbs^ only occasion" 
ally used with a direct and an indirect object, the pu* 
pil will readily construe, guided by their analogy with 
the above. — (About le^ren to teach, lunncn, bfi^en, 
fcbdtcn, fd)impfrn to call, to call abusively, and laffrn to 
let, see p. 164 Note 1 and 2). 

o. The direct object in the accusative, and the in- 
direct object in the dative are simple cases^ that is, they 
are not introduced by prepositions; as, 3ct) gab metnem 
greuntf ten (Ring. I gave (to) my friend the ring. • (As 
to their position, see Section XXX, C). 

A. When a sentence, the verb of which expresses 
gifting <fcc., is construed in the passive voice, the direct 
object in the accusative is changed into a nominative^ 
the subject is expressed by t)Dn (A?/) with the dative, 
but the indirect object remains unaltered in the dative 
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case; as, 5)er JRiug wurbe fccin itinbe ^ou fetiiem SBntcr 
fleflcbcn, the ring was given to the child by his father; 
for, I)er Sater a^b bcm ilinbc ben Siing, the father 
gave (to) the child the ring. The pupil will see, that, 
owing to the strict preservation of this dative in the 
passive voice, constructions like the foUowing, occurring 
in English, are impossible in German: I was promisea 
a gift. (9Jlir anirbc ciu Ocfc^enf t^erfpioc^en). He was 
offered a situation, (3l)m wurbc cine ©tetlc angcbotcn). 
She was told, advised, (3l)r wurbc flef^flt, flcrntl^m); 
&c. &c. 

e. The above rules explain the use of the dative 
with many reflective verbs, the reflective pronoun of 
which in the accusative represents the direct object; as, 
3c^ unterjog mi(^ bicfem ©cfc^dfte. I undertook (devoted 
myself io) this task. 9{apcIeon ergab ft({) ben @nglan^ 
bern» Napoleon surrendered (gave himself up) to the 
English. Here ben ^(Sngldnbern' is the indirect object in 
the dative. 

In other reflective verbs, the reflective pronoun rep- 
resents the indirect object in the dative; as,. @r ma^it 
fic^ ben Stjron an. He arrogated to Ai/«*e//* the throne ; 
beu St)ron, in the accusative, being the direct object. 
3^ nrt^m mfr btefen ©thrift vor. I proposed to myself 
this step; mix being the indirect, and biefen @(^rftt the 
direct oDJect. 

Reflective verbs of this kind are, ft(fe anefgnen to 
acquire, to appropriate, fic^ onnta^en to arro^te to one- 
self, ftc^ auSbitten to ask for oneself, ftd) benfen (fidj efn* 
bilben, fJc^Dorfiellen) to fancy, to imagine, ftd? erwerben 
to acquire, to earn, ft(^ ^ernudne^nien to presume, (to 
take a liberty), ftc^ t)orne^jnen to propose to oneself, {tc^ 
jueignen to appropriate, to oneself. 

2. The dative of the person &c. acted npon, is 
required as the object by the follpwing transitive (ob- 
jective) verbs, which admit of being censtrued in the 
passive voice in which case the dative is strictly pre^ 
served; as, ^Jtcin Jlinb^ ge^orc^e bemem $ater. My child ^ 
obey thy father. — SRan banfte mt \\\^U They did 
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not thank me. Passively r Wvc n)urte nic^t ()ebnnft 1 
got no thanks. — SBet bent SSaterlanfcc bient, Wrnt 
ber9Rfnfd)fteft. He who serves his country ^ serves 
mankind. Passively: !Dur4) nationalen ^unfel iDirb xoittx 
tern SJaterUubr, no(^ bet SRenfcb^tt f|ebtcnr« ^y 
national conceit neither ones country y nor mankind ar^ 
set*ved. 

(The rerbs in the List govern the dative mainly in the application 
indicated by the English verb, but are differently construed, when nse(l 
with another meaning.) 

(A few verbs, contained in the List are liable to be construed 
both with the thing in the Ace. and the person in the Dat., but 
are introduced here because they more generally occur with the 
Dat. o€ the person only; such are banfen to thank, which occurs 
in the sense of oeibanfen to owe,- as, 3<^ banfe bit nieiit 2tUn, 
I owe you my life ; but is more generally used in. sentences like, ^an« 
tet bem ^txxn. Praise the Lord. 3(^ banfe IDir. I thank you ; — 
ratten to advise, etlatt^en to permitf gtauben to believe &c.). 

aBbitten^ to beg pardon (for an in- broken, to threaten. 

suit). eln^et^en (ftir), to be surety for, to 

ab(e(fen, to remedy, correct (a answer. 

fault a want). eintoenben or toetfen, to make ob- 

aBrat^en^ to dissuade. jections. 

anCiegen, to solicit, to sue. ertauBen, to permit, 

antmorten, to answer (a person) ; fiu^en, to curse. 

auf Ace. a letter &c. fo(gen, to follow. ' 

auf^eCfen, to help up, ai^. frol^nenr to be a slave to, to in- 

aiiflaneht^ to waylay. dulge in. 

anflpaffen, to watch, spy. gebteten, to command. 

Ottftoarten, to wait on, serve. ge^erd^en^ to obey. 

aii8(e(fenr to help, accommodate glauBen^ to believe. 

with. grofien, to bear a grudge. 

au^toti^tn, to give way, avoid. ^clfen, to help, aid. 

begegnen, to treat (kindly, harshly), j^ulbigen, to do homage. 

to meet. faufc^n, to listen (admiringly or 

bei|)fli(^tcn , to agree witk (in an' secretly). 

opinion). \aift\n, (^uldif^in), to smile on. 

beifpringen, to succour. (euc^ten, to light, hold a light, to 

beffteben, to aid. shine on. 

bciflimttien* to assent, consent (obnen, to reward, 

beitieten, to assent, join. naibabmen/ to iputate^ copy, 

biirgen (fur), to guarantee, to an- na^a^en, to ape, mimic. 

swer for. nacbbeteni to copy, echo. 

boitCeiir to thank, to owe. nacbtenfen, (a subject) to peflect 

biemn^ to serve. upon. 
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na^ftfrf^m, to semrch ftfter, (Uk- ttftgnifm, to foreftall, afictpafee. 

Testigiite}. linle«4tni, to iliiiie before, to set 

ntUktifm^ to emnUte, vie with. an example. [manage. 

nad^^then, to jield. tocr)le(ra. to nile, niperintend, to 

ttac^nifnt, to eall out after. toaffu and wriffagfii, to prophesy. 

nadiUitn, K« look ont after »«*«"• *<> hinder, to check. 



|» 



ns^HuTdi, > or behind iwi^en, to yield, give way. 

no^f^attnt, &c. j nibcrfprri^, to contradict, 

tta^fej^eti, topnrsne, to gire chase, totberiit^ni, to resist, 

no^fpticeti, to trace, to track. totbrf fhrc6fi, to strive against. 

iia(^f|»ottcn* to repeat mockingly, iDi0fa(iai, to yield to. 

to mimic. totnttn, to beckon, to motion to. 

naiifttfiin, to lay snares for. loc^ltccflnt and it6e(»oQen, to 
nattn, to spproach, to mn near. wish one weO or ilL 

nit^, to be of use, to do good. juBtin^rln, to wink to. 

tat^Ctt, to advise, to connseL ^uttxm, to listen to. 

Tufcn, to call, to cry. iuiaud^Sm and (ujuBdn, to hail 
fd^abCHf to harm, injure. i^-ith shouts, to cheer. 

^d^meiiftln, to flatter. ^urcbcn, to try to persuade. 

ftttum, (a mischief) to repress, juniffen, to greet with a nod. 

put a stop to, — to pay contri- jufprci^eit, to talk encouragingly, 

buttons. — to do justice (to a dish &c.;. 

(ptu) trauen, to trust in. luxntn, to be angry with, 

tiobeti, to defy. IViU^tn, to watch, look at (one's 
lotxjii^ttn, (sometimes with the doings). 

Ace.) to assure. juFrften, to importune, 

vet^d^en, to pardon. jntrinten, to drink to some one's 
ijorarSeiten, to pave the way for. health. 

vov6aufn and / to prevent, jutooifommeii, to forestall. 

DQrBeugen (a danger) ( obviate, jutotnten, to motion to. 

Note. Many of the verbs in the above and in the following lists 
are used with the prefix h t and then require the acxsusauvb. The 
prefix, however, often alters the meaning; as, folgetl (Dat.) to foihw 
(either a person or a rule (&c.), (efolgeti (Ace.) to follow (rules, prin- 
ciples, but not persons or objects); anttootteti (bat) to answer, to 
reply (to a person), titan tlvotUn (Ace.) to anawer (a letter, question, re* 
quest &c., but not a person). 

The pupil is reminded that the following verbs are construed with 
the dative, only when used in the sense given in the Lists; these are 
placed beside each other to facilitate reference. 

3. The following verbs, 4. The following imp£r* 

(of which no passive voice sonal verbs (see Section 

can be formed), govern the XXVII) and verbs used 

DATIVE OF THE PERSON ; (oftcn Only in the third person, gov- 

the English Nominative) ; as, em the dative, generally of 

3c^ bcflegnfte il)m or @r be^ the person, which is fte- 
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flegnete mir auf ter ©traf f» quently rendered by a nom- 

/ met him or He met me inative in English; as, 

in the street. I)u fc^Ifi mir 3^m fef)It ®flD. He lacks 

ftberati* / miss you every^ money. @8 qlucftc mir il)il 

where, @r c^cfaQt mir nicbt. gu ftiite n. / succeeded (was 

I do not like him. lucky) in finding him. 

aB{lef6cn^ to become dead to. a^ge^en^ eft gel^t mix oh, I want, 

a^nefn^ to resemble slightly. (I lack). 

ange^orett^ to belong to. t% a(nt mir, I have a present!- 

an^angen^ to adhere, stick to. mate. 

anfdftltegcn (fi(^), to attech oneself r8 fc^want mir (quaint), I fore- 

to, to join. bode- 

auffaden, to strike, to appear an^eimfallen, to fall to, to derolve 

strange. upon. 

6e()egnen, to meet, (to treat). wtit^m, to stick to, to adhere to 

(e^agen, to please, to gratify. (a fault), 

(eifaden, to side with. (anfommen). C^9 (onimt mir (auf 

UiUmmtn, to get at bad 1^\n^ m. (The thing) 

(eiroo^nen, to be present at, to be matters to me. 

inherent in. anfie(en, to suit, to please. 

t(ei6(n, to be left, to remain. ' auff)o§en, to light on. 

(ii§en, (fitr) to pay for, (to smart e8 6angt mir (t^or), I am afraid, 

for). anxious about 

enteiien, to hasten away from, to e8 Begegnet mir, it happens to me. 

disappear rapidly. e8 fdfitt mir 6ei, it occurs to me, 

entflie^en, to flee from, to run I recollect 

away from. c8 Befommt mir, it agrees with me. 

entge^en, to escape, to elude. t% 6c(ie6t mir, I ehose, please, 

cntgelten, topayfor, (to smai-tfor). Betoorflejen, to be near or im- 

rntfommcn^ to escape. pending. 

entUufen, to desert, to run away. c8 teuc^t mir, j methinka 

entfagen, to renounce, to resign. e8 bunft mir (or midj), j * 

rntfd^meBen, \ to soar away c8 faCft mir cin, it occurs to me. 

entfc^ivingen (flc^), ( from. t% gc^t mir (ni(^t) (in, it does 

entrc^tninbert/ to vanish from. (not) take with me. 

ed Uwijiti mir tin, it is clear, ob- 



entfvringcn, } 



-vious to me. 



entraeic^en, to escape, to withdraw (8 efe (t mir (or mid^) t)or, I loathe. 

from, and other verbs, expressing (ntfaCten, to fall from, out of. 

motion and formed with the pre- c8 cntfdttt mir, I forget 

fixes entfa^ren, to slip out of, (words, 
ent and entgegra, as, sighs), 

cntgegcneiien, to hasten to meet entfitegen, sqtuden, ^rduf^n, srels 
cntgegcnge^cn, to go to meet. ten, sflromen, &c. to flow, gush, 

entgegenfommcn, to come to meet, rush, roll, stream, &c. from, out 

&c. &c. of. 
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txUtQtn, to succumb to. 
crfd^etiKn^ to appeur, to seem. 
fr^Icn, to be wanting, 
fitgen Cftc^)/ to accomodate one- 
self to. 
gcfadcn^ to please, 
gcnitgen, to suffice, to satisfy. 
g(ct(^cn^ to be like, to resemble, 
gfcid^f cnmicn (or fein) to be equal 

to. 
nti§fa0cit^ to displease, 
na^aitcn, to take after, to re- 
semble, 
nac^cilen, to hasten after. 
nc^Qtfitn, to go after, to follow, to 

prosecute, 
nad^^dngctt^ to give oneself up to 

(a frame of mind &c.). 
na^fomnten, to come after, up 

with, to comply with. 
nad)(aufen, to run after, and other 
verbs with the prefix naiHf' and 
expressing motion, 
nac^pc^eii, to be inferior to. 
ofc(icgen, to study, — to be incum- 
bent upon, 
fc^cinen^ to seem, 
fein (^inem (f tioaS), to be (some- 
thing to some one), 
imterliegctt/ to succumb, 
tteifattcn, to fall to, to become li- 
able to. 
Verbs expressing motion, com- 
posed with vocan&uoiauf at the 
head of, i)OTauf in advance, 6«- 
fore, and tiGxhti & Dciilbec pa4it; 
as, 
tcran^^ bocaufiie^cn^ to march at 

the head of. 
^orauSgc^en. to go before. 
ncxbtis, )9oxiihmiUn, stommm, to 

hasten or come past, 
uoifoiitnien, to appear to. 
Dorlcui^tcn, to shine before, to set 

an example. 
mxlcn ((yincm (^tas^S). to become 
something to some one. 



<6 mt mix fd^met (W<^t), I feel, 
find it difficult (easy). 

mfi fet^It bir? what ails you? what 
is the matter with you? 

c8 fcMt utit an, I want (I lack). 

fc^If^lagen, to prove a failure. 

cfi flc^t mil frei; I am at liberty 
to, I am free to. 

cd geSrtc^t mil an, I want (I lack), 
I am deficient in. 

ge6ii^rcn, to be due to. 

eS gefaflt mix in, I like (a country, 
place). 

e8 gc(t mil gut (fd^fed^t)^ I am far- 
ing well, getting on well, (badly). 

ge^^oren, to belong to, to be requi- 
site to. 

geltng^n, to succeed, to turn out a 
success. 

(einc @a(§c [9?ciri.l gflingt, gfiitft, 
gfratt fitt« i<«rfcn [Dat.], a 
person succeeds, is successful 
with a thing). 

genitgett, to suffice. 

gcrat^en, see gefingen. 

gcreid^ett, to ttirn out, to redound. 

eS gef(^te(t mix, it happens to me. 
e8 gef(^ic|^t niit re^t, it serves me 

right. 
eS gcjtemt niir^ it befits, behoves 

me. 
ed gfitfft iniT^ I am lucky with it, 

I succeed, (see gc(ingeii). 
ed graut (graufl) niir tor, I have 

an aversion to (horror of), 
ed fommt iiiic ju flatten, &c., it is 

of use, of service to me. 
e9 (a§t mit, (colloquially, of 

dresses), it becomes me. 
ed fiegt mil baran, it inatters to 

me, is of consequence to me. 

(e8 Itegt an, the fault is). 

ed (irgt niic fern^ it is far from me^ 

(to do &c.). 
e8 niangeft utit an, I wai.t, (I 

lack). 
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ltfo((t$un^ to do good, to ha bene- 
ficial to. 
jiige^oien^ to belong to. 

The dative occars also in the 
following idioms : rocnn bcm fo i^, 
if 80 ; trie bcm au^ fd^ or fei bem 
nun toit i^m luclle, however that 
may be ; ^ei( (fei bir) I hail (to 
you)! likewise SScJt (bit)! well 
(for you)! SSeJe (mir)! woe (is 
me) ! 

Note 1. Besides the above verbs, 
there are a number of compound 
verbal expression governing the da- 
tive, the first component or ad- 
verbial portion of which is used 
like a separable prefix, (see Sec- 
tion XX, e, and Section XXX, D); 
as, ben i^cf ntac^en; to pay court, 
to curry favor with; ^enianben 
(Dat.) ju ^^iilfe fonimen^ to suc- 
cour, to come to the rescue of some 
one; jur l^aji If gen ^ to charge 
with; JU Set6e gc^cn^ to attack; 
)u ^unbe icben^ to speak to any 
one's liking; J^Htanben (Dat) 
dlcbe {le^en^ to give an answer, ex- 
planation to some one; J^manben 
(Dat) jur (Seite fte^en, to assist, 
to support; }u ^t^ciC n)erbcn^ to 
fall to one's lot; Zxci^ bteten and 
•S)o^n fprcd^en^ to defy, to scoff at; 
bad Sort reben^ to advocate ; ^u^ 
rotbec l^anbeln^ to contravene ; &c. 
&c. 

The dative, in such expressions, 
partly bears the character of an in- 
direct object, and partly is gov- 
erned by the preposition ; as, in, 
3U«£)ii(^ f^mnttn/ 5u ^dOe gc^en. 



nti6flliirfen,l ^ .j 

e6 pa^t mir, it fits me well. 

e8 fc^aubett mti Dcr^ I shudder at. 

(8 fci^njinbeCt uiii (id), my head 

turns at. 
(f^metfen^ to be of [somej taste), 
ed fc^niedt ntii^ I like (a dish, &c,)* 
fdiwantn, see a(nen. 
(fein); ed ifi mir aid o(% I feel as 

if. 
ed i^ mir ^ut, Wi^t ju 'JKut^e^ 

I feel well, ill, &c. &c. mir t^ 

tait, roarm, I feel cold, warm, 
jt^en and ^tf)m, (of dresses) to 

suit, to fit. 
(t^un), eS t^ut mir (eib^ 1 am 

sorry for. 
ed tl^ut nitr me^, it pains, grietes 

me. 
ed tf}i\t mix n^cl^f, it does me good, 

it gratifies me. 
traumen (also personal, and also 

impers. with the Ace.) to dream, 
ed tiergedt mir (bie t^iip^ ber ^Mntff 

&c.), I lose my relish, courage &c. 
ed t7eif(^(adt mir 'Jitc^td (t^iet), It 

matters to me nothing, (much); 

it makes a difference, 
tjor^erge^cn, to precede, 
ed fommt mir )oqx, It seems to mo, 

I have some notion, 
ed (((webt mir \iox, I have a vague 

idea, 
merben (ed lotrb mir)^ mir mtrb> 

I feel, or rather, I begin to feel ; 

as, loarm^ warm, tatt, cold, ii6e^ 

sick, angfi unb haw^t, alarmed, 

in great trepidation; mir marb 

(ein ®lii(f, ein greunb), ^^^^ 

fell to my lot, was granted to 

me (a happiness, a friend), 
n^iberfa^ren^ to happen tov 
cd n?ibcr{)c(t mir^ it loathes me. 
cd jtf mt mir, it befits, behoves me', 
^tfattcn^ to fall to one's lot, share, 
jufliegen^ to fio\r in abuadanlly. 



I go ^^^ Dative for th£ £>'gli8h Possessive. 

iuge^en and iutommen to reach, 
Cof letters, news). 

e8 tommt niir ^n, it behoves me 
I have a right or duty to. 

5ufic(cn^ to be competent to. 

Note 2. The DATIVE OF THE PERSON instead of the English 
POSSESSIVE or POSSESSIVE PRONOUN. By the dative of the person, as a 
secondaiy object, in German, the relation to the conscions individnai 
of such acts as seem to affect more directly his parts or propbrtv, is 
more precisely established than in English, where the possessive case 
of the noun, or the possessive pronoun, is used for this purpose. Com- 
pare, 6te legt Un jlranj ber franfen J^teunbin auf baS *^ctt (which 
involves the absolute presence of the sick friend in the bed) to, 0ie 
U%i ben Sixani^ auf ber fratifen ^reunbtn $et.t, she puts the wreath on 
the sick fricnd*s bed, (the sick friend being possibly absent) ; Ittx 5lTjt 
utitcrfu(i^t( il&ni bic 53rup with, I^er 9lrgt uiitcrfuc^te feine iBrup, the 
physician examined his chest, (the latter possibly referring to a post 
mortem examination, the idea of which is decidedly excluded by the for- 
mer). Similarly, (ft {(cf feinem \^txm fcrt. He ran away from his 
master. 3(6 )t>af(|e mir bie ^dnbe. I wash my hands. (But figura- 
tively, as in Matth. XXVH, 24, 34 waf^t mcinc ^%inbc.> (fr liigt ^xttt 
bie ^icitt ((^tieibciu He gets his hair cut. Ser (at mil ben ©tedE 
jcrBred^cn? Who has broken my stick? 

Note 3. The ETHICAL DATIVE. The dative of the first and 
second person is sometimes used to express the moral interest which 
the speaker takes in an action, or which he wishes to excite in the 
hearer for an action expressed by a verb otherwise not requiring the 
dative, somewhat similar to the English phrase; Do me that nicely! 
^a(^t tttir !Da8 rcd^t iubf^ I Compare Numbers, XX, 6 : Curse me 
this people). Examples. ©ttr6 mtt nfd^I Don't die! (I want you to 
live), ^dt tttit te4t artig, ijr Jtinber! Be very good, ye children! 
(I heartily wish you to be so). 5Da6 ttiir Jleinet auf S (?t« gefet I (I am 
anxious) lest one of you should go on the ice- IDaS toar 3(nen etn 
^^§! I assure you it was capital fun! IDa gaB ed (§u(^ ein @pef« 
tafcl ! there was a row, I tell you ! 3>a9 fctt Z^ncn tin ge|l merben ! 
we will make that a feast, I assure you ! 

5. The dative of the person &c. is required. 

a. By the participles of the verbs, given in the 
above lists, when used as adjectives. 

b. By the superlative of any adjective or adverb 
formed with the particle gu too? as, I)a8 iji mJr gu 
ftod). That is too high for me. 2)a5 tauert mlr gu lanqe. 
That takes too much time, (is too fofig for me), i)u 
bramft mir gu oft. Vou come too often. 2)er ^ut iji 
mir gu gro^. The hat is too large for me. 



Th£ Dative with AnjECTivEa. Jgl 

c. By the following adjectives, (amona: which will 
be found some partiqiples of verbs otherwise requiring 
the accusative), and by their negatives formed with the 
prefix uu un: — 

The following list con^ins a number of adjectives with which the 
dative is used only when they are specially applied to a person, and 
when they are construed in Knglish with the preposition to; as, Xxt 
^ac^e toax mir argctlic^. The qffair was vexing to me. J)a8 ifJ niit 
bunfet. That 18 obscure to me. Siich adjectives are chiefly given to il- 
lustrate a marked tendency of the German language to limit an asser- 
tion by special reference to the subject who thinks or feels a thing to be 
vexing, obscure, j*c., whilst it may not be absolutely so. The English 
more commonly say: **That is vexing, obscure, riaiculous,*' — taking 
FOR GRANTED that it IS SO to thc subjcct. In order not to extend this 
long list too much, the author has omitted many adjectives of the class 
hero described, particularly as the list contains synonymous adjectives, 
leaving it to the pupil to construe them with the dative, in analogy with 
those given. All those adjectives, however, which absolutely govern 
the dative, or such as are in English construed with another preposition 
(for inst. for), are given in the list. The pupil must remember that 
they govern the dative, only when used in the sense indicated, and that 
they FOLLOW the dative when thejf are used as the predicate. 

aBgeneigt* averse to. htttntii^, critical, doubtful. 

a6$o(b. nDfavorable^ disinclined. Bcfremtenb («({((), strange, odd. 

obtmnutg^ apostate. befreuitbct^ friendlv. 

a6fpdn|!ig^ alienated, estranged. befticbigenb^ satisnictory. 

abtocnbig, alienated, turned off. (egreiflid)^ conceivable. 

CiJtttngeiDert^, (estimable. ti'f}^Ji?^ comfortable. 

acptimg^wurbtd/ ( oe^ulfltc^, assistmg. 

a^n(i(^^ resembling. 6cfannt/ khown^. 

(analogy analogous). 6c(ic6ig^ any yon like. 

an^thexcn, innate, inborn. 6(qucm. comfortable, conveoient 

angeetbt, hereditary, inherited. (ef4^iuci(tcl^^ troublesome, burden- 

angcjcrig, belonging to. some. 

angelegen^ interested in. bemei§(t(^, provable. 

angcmc(fen, adequate, suitable. betvugt, known. 

angcnedm^ agreeable. [ ftc^ t^cmugt, (Dat.) eonscioaS. 

angeftaiimit^ innate. . bittig (xtiiji), fair,jast. 

angP (unb bange), greatly alarmed, banfbar, grateful. 

an^angig, pertaining to. beut(i(^^ distinct. 

anne(mbaT^ acceptable. bien(i(^, conducive, beneficial. 

anf^auftdft/ clear, as if sccn^ bicnflbar, subject, serving. 

antcrioanbt^ related, kindred to. bunfcl, obscure. 

4t^crlic^^ annoying. (cga(, all the same). 

auffdffig, bearing ill wHl. ebrtvitibig, venerable. 

bange^ apprehensive (eerie). ' cigcn^ proper, peculiar. 

11 
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eigcitt^tittCif^, peculiar. 

eUiba\i, loathsome. 

empfi lib I ic^^ vexing. 

(cntiupant, tedious, annoying). 

tntbcixiidi, dispensable. 

OUfe|(i{^, horrible. 

frfrnitic^, gratifying. 

crgeBcn, devoted. 

ciiVc^jIi^, diverting. 

friniicrltci) (mir), I remember. 

erfcnnt(id), grateful. 

riftditii^. conceivable. 

crCaith, allowed. 

cift^tlic^r evident. 

ftfvrieptiit/ salutary, useful. 

(nt)iinfc^t, welcome, opportunely. 

(fatafy sadly annoying). 

fcH, for sale. 

feint Cdtain), hostile to. 

fern, fur from. 

flau, frtintish. 

fertctdc^, condqcive, expedient. 

frci, frpe. 

frcmb, strange, foreign. 

fii(?l6ar, felt by. 

gcbci^lH^ beneficial. 

flef5Jr(i(§, dangerous. 

acfattid, (5»aS \^ 3*nen aefaaifl? 

What do you wish?) 
ge^cnioartig, (luir ntc^t gegentoars: 

tig, I don*t recollect), 
gc^jffig^ spiteful. 
gc(>cifani^ obedient. 
AClauft^ familiar, 
^clcgeit, convenient, opportune. 
Ill it ifi batan gclcgcn, it matters to 

me. 
f)em.i§, in conformity with. 

sir&auj -—»<>• 

gritc(^ni, agreeable. 

(\eiicigt^ favorably inclined. 

fteitti(), enough. 

geirc^t (iverten)^ to do justice to. 

^^cfianbig (fein), to confess. 

(icfunb, good for. 

f\cticii^ true to. 

Qcioa^fen^ a match for, up to 



gcw{§, secured, certain. 

gciucgcn, affectionate. 

g((i(^/ equal, quite the same. 

g(fict[gitti9 (sftiiltig)^ indifferent. 

gitabtg/ merciful. 

giinflig, favorable. 

gut (i4 6tn blr)^ I like, love thee. 

^cillg, sacred. 

^cilfaui, salutary. 

^inberltd), impeding. 

$c(b, gracious, loving. 

flar, plain, clear. 

fuubr known. 

tclc^t, easy (for). 

Uch (iiiir)^ I am glad of; dear to. 

nn§fantg, displeasing. 

mc^^Ifi^/ possible for. 

uad^t^ciCig^ injurious. 
naOc. near, 
nati'trlic^^ natural. 
titUf new. 
ttiifelid^, useful. 

cffcn, open. 

offcnCMt, manifest, 
^ciiilic^, awkward, painful. 
CplaufiJ&cf^ plausible). ' 

riit^fetjaff, mysterious, a mystery.' 
rcd^t (nilOy agreeable, convenient; 
faucr, hard (of work, duty), 
fc^dbtic^^ injurious, noxious, 
fc^nictc^f ((aft* flattering, gratifying: 
f(^incr)(t^, painful. 
f((i!(big (ffin)^ to owe. 
}4i\vtx, hard, difficult, 
fidget, certain to. ' 

flijrcnb, disturbing, inconvenient. ' 
ftreitig (iiiAcOcn), to contest. 
tau6 (better with gegcn) deaf to. 
t^fucr, dear. 
tbb«(4 deadly, fatal. 
Utu, true, faithful to. 
fTC)l(i((, consoling. 
ubtl, sick, ill. 
fi^erlegert, superior to. 
tibtnafc^cnb/ surprising, 
ubrtg, left remaining, 
unbcnomttteit, unforbidden, open 
to. 



WITH fViii AND werten. The AcccsAtive. ' lf]3 

ItiKTfcgfk^, irrcpapablc. t^^Tfit^cffeti^ shut, d<^sc p^fiinsf. 

micnOiiTtct ^ nnexpectcd by. ucriuantt, related to^iikin to. 
uiitcrtKinii)^ subject to (a sovcr- Ocrd'ciljaft, advantap:eous. 

cijjn). Itjertb, dear to, of ralne. 
tiiu^cr^cgH^^ tiever to be forgot ttfcfmtfic^r esscntiftl to. 

by. ItM^tlg, weighty, 

tinvcilcrcti^ not lost to. tvidlfctmiicii;, welcome. 

inii?CTirc(?rt, unforbidden. IVP^f (niir tfj ~), 1 feel w<«ll, easy, 

tofrantiuoriticl^, responsible to. ^ujatiglid^, accessible. .: ' '; 

oertniutrit^ obliged to. 5MB^(i>T<d/ bolonging to. 

ocrtcrbltd). ruinous to. ^itqct^an, attached, devQtod to, ad- 
l\'rtrtff;(ict), vexinj:, annoying. dieted to. 

l^crcjeniit, granted, allowed. jnilmiH^l, dne to., 

txri^agt, hateful, hated. ^utrdgit^, beneficial, wholeeomc. 

Special attention is directed to the verbs feiii and 
iDCrben in Lists 3 and 4. particularly, when used 
IMPERSONALLY (p, 159); a?, mir ift, I fet^l, ibm war, he 
felL; and niir UM'r^ / beijin to /eel; iwir unnte or \\\\\t, 
I beifan to feel^ (fot, becatne, these verbs may be con- 
stmed with all adjectives expressing sensation* ; as, inii* 
ift fnlt, / feel co/d; mir \\)ixt warm, / befjh to feel 
warm, 1 am (jetting warm; and then, the subject of the 
sensation is in the dative. The list contains a, few ex- 
amples of this kind also. 

7. The DATIVE IN ADVERBIAL EXPRES- 
SIONS. The dative is required by the prepositions 
given p. 38, with those requiring both the dative arid 
accusative (p. 40), the dative is used where no' motion 
towards is expressed. 

THE ACCUSATIVE (OBJECTIVE). . 

The Accusative, as the object of the verb, agrees in 
general with the objective in English ; as, 3cb lobe i I) n. 
i praise him. SBen fuc^cft buV Whom seekest thou? 
©icb mir ten Slrm. Give me< your a-rm. , 

If the transitive verb is used in the passive voice, 
the accusative becomes the nominative of the sentence; 
as, (Sr Wirt) von ihir grlobt. He is praised by me; and, 
in this reapect, ' the difference between the German ac- 
cusative and the English objective is important^ as the 

11* 
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objective, if expressed by a dative in German, cannot bfe 
changed into a nominative when the sentence is con- 
strued in the passive voice; for inst. ^an bot mir 
an — , They offered me -r-. !®h*r (not i^) mixtit ai^ 
gebotcn. I (to me) was offered. (See pp. 153 A, 156.) 

The ENGLISH OBJECTIVE is often rendered 
by a GENITIVE, and, still more frequently, by a dative in 
German, and the rules on these cases (See pp. 147 0, 
and 152 — 158) contain complete information with re- 
gard to the points of difference. 

Note 1. Se^ren to teach has both its objects in the accusative; 
as, ^el^re iltid^ bicfcS !Stcb! Teach me this song ! but here, as well as 
iti the case of (rt§en to bidy and (affen to let, to allow , the second ob- 
ject is in fact the object of a verb understood, governed by UffXin, f)tkt> 
^cn or (affen ; viz, Mxt mifp Teach me btefeS Sicb (fingen)^ {how 
to sing) tfiis song, dr pic§ Uiic^ e8 fcrlngcn^ Be had me bring it. gag 
mid^ allow me ed t^un {to do 0). Let me do it. iix U^xt ifn bie 
beutfc^e (S^rad^e (fpre^cn^ veiflef^en &c.). Be teaches him {to ttulk, to 
understand) the German langwtge, Sc^rcn is used neither pasfiively 
.nor reilectiveljr in German* 

<£prcc^>cit (to speaA:),*when used in the sense of to see, is used with 
the simple accusative; as, Sottcn Sie mcincn 3Jatcr fijred^cn? Do you 
wish to see my father? — In phrases like bittetc &c. ^(rdnen tinintn, 
. to weep bitter &c. tears; ten 8(^(af bed (gCYcdftten f(^(afen, to sle^p 
the ^leep of the just, in which the subjective verb is used objectively, 
the languages agree. 

Note 2. With the verbs ^t§(n, ncimen, to call, iwftn, to chtisteni, 
«n<jl( f(^eUeit^ f4|f)ftpffn^ to call abusively^ the second accusative bears 
rather the character of an apposition ; as, (f r nanntc IJh fcincn grcunb. 
He called him his friend. ' 

Note 3. On the construction of the verbs, expressing appointing, 
choosing making ^c, which require two objectives in English, see 
p. 139, 3. 

Verbs of declaring and considering, when used with two objects, are 
conBtnred as follows. 

a. The second object is introduced by the preposition fiiT/ after 
erf/i^t^n to.d^eclare, J^altea to consider, to think, anfe^en to take to be, 
ncbnicn to take as, eifennen to own, au6gebeit to give out, pass off; as, 
£ic erflarten il;n fiir tlmn 'iprep^cten. They declared him a prophet 
#r gat? |((^ tfit'*cth<n' ^^^tio^J^etcn' aUS. Beg^e Hmself out fori a pro- 
phet ^^^.^cAU, t^n fttt einett .liRatin uon C&Tunbfa^en. loon^id^r him 
m^fnano/l principles. i5x na^iit ifttt fi'tr eincn t^cuting. iSx M iffn fiii 
iinen i)kulinjj an. Be took him for a novice, tliought him a novice. 
Similarly: Cvr gift fiit ctneii ^cUf)ttcn,' Be i^ considered a scholar. 

'b.' The second object is introduced by the conjunittoti <if6; aft^r 
ac^tcn to regard, esteem, aufc^cn to look upon, l^cuac(^tcn to consider. 
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barflettcN^ to' represent, ciilfu()ren & Dotflcden to introctilce, (mpfe((eti 
to recommend &c. \ as, Jc^ ad)ic i^n a(S einen wa^rj^eitSUcbcnbcn Wi(n» 
f^eit. I esteem him as a truth hving person, ^ie fie^t jtc al8 Sc^tocs 
flern an. She l^ks upon tbefn ces sisters, (ft UtxaitttU unb flellte t% 
a\A einen ^ufoll t:i|. . He considsred and represented it as an aecidsnt, 
(ft fjii^Tte t(n aU fcfneii ^^iftafaafi ;in. . Be introduced him as his pro- 
ther-in-law, iBx cni^jfafl ten feiann aid cinen erfajtcncn gu(;rer. He 
recommended the man as an experienced guide. — With the verbs inen- 
tioned under b^ the second .accusative bears the character oi an apposi- 
tion,, and, hence, both accusatives appear as nonunatives, if the sentipmjQ 
is construed in the passive voice. 

'(Jilt is used with the vert)s given under a', and al8 with those un- 
d« 6, even when they refer to an adjective Instead of a second object; 
as^ 3c|| (rult e8 f&n iM^dffenK I thought it unbeooming^. 3^ 6etrd(^e 
eS aid nk^t \t\ dtebe loeit^. I consider it not worth mentiomng). 

Note 4. The REFLECTIVE PRONOUJ^ia generally in. the accu- 
sative. CSee, however, p. 57, p. 154 c, and Section XXVI, Reflective 
verbs). *' ' ' • ' ' •" 

Note 5. By the IMPBK80NAL FORM of th« verb, a sensation 
experienced by^, t^e. subject is ;represen$ed as acting up^n fh^ subject^ 
which, consequently, generally stands in the accusative ; as, ^ic^ |un« 
gClt for (^8 (uugeit niic(. I am hungry; (hunger acts upon me, troubles 
me). aWid^ turftet for (£8 butflct mid^. 1 am thirsty. a)iic^ biintt. Me 
thii^l^. \n p. 156, }ist 4, the ^mpiirsoqdrve;^ are.gfvep ^i^h are 
construed with the dative of the person. (See, also Section XXVII, 
ImperspnaJ form). , . , 

2. The ^'Ccusfttlve is used in connexion wi'tli ^rf-' 
jectrres or adverbial expressions denoting i^EAStitiiir, 
WEIGHT, AGE, OR VALUE; fts, t\mx[ guf, flncH 3eff tartjj) 'oncJ 
foot, one. inch long? cmen unb etncn ^alben' ©rtitrtf r an 
®en)i(^t, one and a half cwt, in weight; fhtert SRo^mt 
alt, a month old/ eInen S^^alei* xou\\), worth a dollar; 
btfi unb einen IjAihx @(^ritt in ber 93reite, three steps 
and a half in breadth. ' ' 

Of, in phrases like at a distance of, height q/J is rendered by uon 
with the Dative ; as, in betdntfemung tun ciner *JO^ei(e, at a distance 
of a mile. 

After; geUm and foflen to.eost, nieffen to measm^e^ and mjegm tg 
weigh, the object is in the accusative; as, (fin 3(o(f t)on biefem. 
Wioittxxai, ^ci eincn u^t etnen f^oiUn %\x% m{§t, mt einen ^a(^en @!enU 
net wicgf ^ foflet eit^en @ttlben. A block of this material, measuring 
one foot and a hally and w^igliing half a cwt, ccttts obe florin* ' 

,}:,'.. 3. In conn^riott with t^e, adyerb genu^/ apd dimir 
lar adverbial expressions referr^g^.^ to- ^W^M'HjiA.iit^^l^f^ 
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live verbs Hke brfi^rn, fdufcn, which otherwise require 
the accusative, take their object in the genitive; as, 
Tvcb bciil>c ijfnufl folcber 3^infl^ I have got enough of such 
thi&gs; or relatively, 21u in @ee ftntcn (Sic Mxtn • fo "oM 
@ic inOijti!. On the shore you find as many of them a« 
you like. 

, 4. TIME DEFINITE wke?i, is expressed by the 
accusative; as, l>iffen 4>Jenrtt, this month; ten trifttn 
3uli, the third of July, Sr i]\]\(^ jciKU .SB?on]cu iveg ihib 
ioM\\\\t picfcu SlbciiD wiftcr. He went away that, mornin^y 
and is to come back to-night. Dates are frequently in* 
troduced by the preposition an contracted with the da- 
tive of the article; as, am gweitcn iWai, on the second 
of May. Also an icncni \>J?ori]fn; on that morning, &c^ 
This form, however, seems to be uaed narratively ra- 
ther that! in fixing the date. (Comp. p. 46, a' — d). 



Srctiok XIX.-- ON THE USE OF THE NUMBERS. 

1. Certain abstract nouns denoting dispositions of 
the wind't ^•y have i^ German . no pUiral as such ; 
Surd)t, for instance, fear^ dreads awe; SBcrrntl), treacheruy 
treason, S3etrug, deceit. They are, however, frequently 
identified with acts proceeding froni such dispositions; 
and pinoe such acts . may be repeated, as in English, 
/eoTtS, apprehensions, treacheries^ it is necQSS^ry to ex- 
press them in the plural^ and such plurals then are de- 
rived from other nouns, expressing exactly the single 
act; as, tie 93ffurc^tung the apprehension, Die 9?crratl)frci 
the treachery, bic Siliugerci fraud; — plurals: Scfurc^* 
tungcn apprehensions, fears, U5crratf)ercicn treacheries, 
39f triigcrcif n frauds. Likewise, bcr 3anf the quarrel, 3A"ff* 
reifii quarrels; ber Streit the dispute, altercation, plural, 
Die 6treitigfeitcn5 ter 993abn illusion, .but illusions tie 
Xdufc^ungen, from tie Xauf4)ung illusion; tad Sob the 
praise, Sobeder^ebungen praises; thanks ter !Danf/ pL, 
iiairffagungen expressions of gratitude; @(^illt guilt, 
SSerf^fUltui^en trespasses* :';. .. 
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Others like S9^rft4)t pt-edautioii, SitfterMt s'afot3% 
security, form the plural by compounds with Wa^regeln 
measures, as, 93orftd)t^m<i|rf<)fhi / ®itlKt{)ftr6ma^jfi^cIn. 

3orn wrath, anger, acrger fret, chagrin, @c^)rfcl 
fright, Scitcl blame, take in the pltirdt itv<fbtrl)oIlrT Slerflft 
repeated anger, njictcr^olter Stfered frights; wlefcer^olter 
ZatA censures. Die ©c^rwffn is the pUiril of ber 
B^xtdm the terror. 

2. The foDowing peculiarities may be noticed. 
a. The noun bte @a(^e things is in the singular atways 
used in a moral sense and has the force of the cause, the 
affair, the ease,- as, tie ®ac^c ift fe^t unattgene^m, The 
thing^ the affmr is very unpleasant ^ whilst bad Ding the 
thing^ is generally used to denote a material object; as, 
Se^en ®ie {cned JXng tort? De you see thai thing yonder? 
These two nouns, however, interehange their plurals 
in such a manner, that ©a^en means material objects^ 
whilst Dinge refers to moral things, affairs ,- as, Kronen 
@it btefe @ac^en ^ier m^g. Take away these thin^ here. 
2Bo ftnb meine ©ac^en ? Where are my things, (h^gage 
&cO ? — SBcr tmn ^e ute fagen , wU tic Dingc in Suropa 
unt 2(mcrifa jtd^ gefiviUen werbep? Who can tell to-day 
what shape things in Europe and America may assume ? 
SWif^en @ie jle^ nic^t in tic Dinge, tie €{e mi^f^ an^ 
geften! Don't meddle with things which don't concern 
you 1 

b. Compounds of ^ann ; as, jf aufmonn merchant^ 
Sanbmann peasant^ form their^ plural in Seute (people) 
when a class is to be depoted ; aa, /^aiiflrute merchants, 
Sanbleute peasants. (@^eniann, pl^ @^f manner husbands;, 
but (S^eleute married people). @ltcrn parents, has no 
singular like the parent in English. 

e. Dad Solf the people ^ forms the plural 33o(fer 
when it means a nation; as, tie 3iblUx (Suropod^ th^ 
nations of Europe^ SSoIf also means the people, popur 
lations (of a city), especially when assembled in mas- 
ses, but it becomes a contemptuous term, when applied 
to the inhabitants of a house, or to any small gathering. 
For such tic Seute must be used; as, tie Seute in tie/ 
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{fin ^an\c, the people in this hoiu»e; Die Scute fagen, 
people 9ay. ^ 

. rf. COLLECTIVES IN THii SINGULAR; ae, 
ia$ jSoIf ^Ae people, tie gamtlie ^Ae family^ Itx 9iu^^ 
fc^u^ 1^0 ci^mfmitee, tev 9iat^ Me council, cannot take 
the verb or the possessive pronoun in the plural; as, 
^iffe^' $8oiII Jfebt ffine 5lpHij)in. This people love their 
queen; (not, tiefed 2}oif licben i^re ff.onigui). 2)ic garau 
lie ift ^erreifi. The family are from home. 

. r4* For nouna used m the plural only, see below 
4, and for English plurals used as singulars in Ger^ 
man, see &. P« 170. 

3. a. Terms used in m^afnrmg, weighing^ coun^ 
ing &o..whon stating an actual amount, remain unal-^ 
tered in the plwal if they are of the masculine or nbu* 
taa gender; {nor Uo ihey take the poaaessipeof.the 
name af> the Tnaterial, artkle &c#,. as expressed by of 
in English);, aa, 

. SDreiJig Ru§ <m.). f««8 >\tH (ii.) (30' 6f0 Jo*, thirty f«et una 
si;^ inchdl liigh ; I^ret t[Qa§ (q.) $li|j£^,/ /six quarts of milk} fed^S $funb 
(n.), pier ?ot6 (n.) i^urfer, six pounds, two ounces of sugar; brci 
$aat (n.) StrUuipfe, three pairs of stockings ; fcrci X^u^cnb (n.) iettct, 
lltreig dozen of plates ; jttei S^il^ccC (n.) bvei ^anbe( (n.) ^f^t ' t^o 
times* sixty ft»ti three lamc^ iiift«en eggs ; ifetct. ^\i% (ii.)» nenn^eiftn'Sttcl^ 
(n^/ >$mait)ig ^il^Ogcti (m.) lii^agin, three reams, nineteen quires >nd 
twenty sheets of paper; 6000 UWann (m.) J^ugoclf nnb 1500 JReitCKi/ 
6000 men infantry and 1500 men cavalry; uiit eincT ^antifcjttft t)6rt 
16 ^ann, with a (ship's) crew of 16 hands; ncun ©tiid (n.) SSftfe, 
nine heads of game. 

Observe : t)rcf ©lafcr ffiHii, three glasses of wine. 

*. All FEMININE TERMS of this kind; how- 
•ever, form the usual plural in en. These can be rea- 
dily distinguished, us they alone end in t, except tie 
8ajt a burden of two tons, PL ia^tn, and tie ?D?arif the 
mark (silver)^ Pi. unchanged, 50 Wtati 50 marks (Silafr 
tit fathom, is properly neuter;' yet it occurs as a; femi- 
nine and then forms the PI. ^laftern). 

■ , * . » • » ' • 

fixaroples: )n>n ^tntf(&e ^Uiten^ two German miles, (4| English 
miles each); funfi^c^n Sttcn vcinmanfc^ fifteen ells or 10 yards of linen j 
fed^S llnjcn, *ix onnces; jitjei IDra^mcn t?wo drachms;' jttjcf 5?fiif<^ett 
S&dn; tw<> bettleeof iriae;4itm"Xaffcit^it^fPfc;/ two enpsjof coffee i 
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t»ki Xct^ten un^ tui Mmncn ^iev foar barrels and three quarts of 
beer. 

Kote. After a fraction, the numerator of which is tin, tint one^ 
and which in German is made to precede the term of weight, measare 
&c. tshe latter is always used in the singular; as, brci nnb cine ffaihc 
iSHt, three ells and a half; fet^S unb eitte t>iet(e( ^Mtiit. Six miles aftd 
a quarter. (See p. 103). 

c. The NAMES OF COINS are treated like the 
above terms; as, fecbje^n Starf^ ac^t ©(^tOing i^ambtiU 
gifd)y sixteen mark^ eight Shillings hainb. (»« £l SierL); 
f^r^ilf £)uU0nMi, twelve doubloons; brei^ig 3^4)intUK, 30 
seqnins; — of ber pfennig (iV penny), the plural is 
commonly $f#nnjgc. 

di All the terms given in this paragraph are used in 
the plural if no definite amount is stated ; as^ ^ir Df rfaufm 
fd nur in ^an^n ^^fmybcn (^fiinfewfitf). We sell it only 
in whole pounds. 3i1> i^abr fic ju 2)u^enteii 4icfti)ni 
(Du^enDn^cifr). I have seen them in. dozens. Wit ritt 
vaot 3>^a(frii hunt man nid)t titd. nuid^rn^ With a few 
thalers one can't do rauoh. . , 

ft The TERMS OF TIME, 3iit)rfeunbert century, 
^cifx year, SJtcnat month, 9Soct)t week, %i\c^ day, StunDi 
hour, ^IRinute tninute, 6eciatt)e aeeond, form the ordmarjr 
pfairals after a nuniber preceding thera^ except after 
iraetidns, the numerator of which is ekt^ cine one^ which 
are made to precede the term; as, trd unb (in i^alhei 
^at^x, three years and. a half; funf VLut rinrn ^alkn.SZiVf 
nat, five months and a half; ^mi un^ fine ^^iertriflutthe; 
two. hours and a quarter. (See p. 103, Notes 1 <& i). . 

4. Ndiuis usqd in the plural only ate less npme?^ 
rouB.than ia English. The pupil, may notice the fol^ 
lowing mhioh bavC' the Feri m the plural^ except oc^ 
paeionally the church -^feasts. ; Dflern easier, ^^^%^. 
^y p9TUice(sil9 and .SBitiffiiad^UM '. Cbiistmas, conflict 
eaEOi pf two days observed by the .Chriatian ehurvi 
dbesiy and ln^nce ate piuf^lg. j >In Compounds, they 
are singulars; as, tie Dftrrtafjc the easterjdat/s,, \tg 
*4Jftnf|Pmor(jen the morning of penticost, ter 2Bei^* 
naci)t^abenb the Christmas-eve. These and other church- 
feasts are called ^ciertaoe; as, ber crfte unb in)eite 
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^ciCTtiiA, the first and second day of the (church-) feast ^ 
whilst days of festive occasions are Scfttage; and ^licn 
means holidays, vacations (of the schools, courts &c.). 
A single day of the latter kind is called eiit freier %a% 
or dn ©vifltag, a pluyday. 

Farther, tie gaftcn Lew/, and the following: tie SlI^ 
Ven, %i(t)t^, Slpenntiifn , filrl^emtfti, 6*>rt)1flcrm, ^aqjoten, 
^^Vfn*fn# Sc^fimeii, ©itteten and UJogefcn. The singd*- 
lar Die 9I()) occurs with adjectives; as, bit rau(^e Slip, tie 
fr&nfifx^e Slip, tit f<t)Watyifc^e ^]f> for minor ranges, and 
also means an alpine meadow, pasture, SBrieffc^dflen 
letters, papers, ®crat^fc^aften utensils, ©Itcrn parents, 
®ef(^)9ift(r the children of a family, brothers and sisters, 
@d^rfiter brothers joined in business, @infunfte income, 
revenue, @efdDe duties, rates, Stt^tn and Unfof^eit ex- 
pense and expenses, (one item of expenseg tine Slu^gabe)^ 
(^ebft^ren and €porte(n fees of ofbce, fees of court, 
®liebota#(n limbs, Saren lares, Seute <(some) people^ 
^Dtanen manes, SRafern or Siotbein measles, SKolfen wheys, 
$eitaten penates, 9tAnfe and Uintrtebe cabal, maichination, 
Srfiinmer ruins, S^^i^^ftt junctures, ^riegdlfiufte warlike 
times. S^raber and Xreftera husks. 

5. From the above complete list of plurals, the 
pupil will perceive that a great many nouns used only 
as plurals m English must be used as singulars in Grep* 
man, or both in the sin^lar and plural. Of the for- 
m^ kind are for inst. all the names of sciences ending 
in, ics^ suclr^ as mathematics bie @ro^enle^re or ^\c^u 
mattf^ metaphysics tie ^etap^^rt^ politics tie ^^olitif; 
and of the latter kind are many names of implements 
&Ci, consisting of two equdl parts joined together; and 
hefice* generally used y^iih a pair of, in Engli^; B&p 
spectacles bie SriUe^ PL bie 93ri(Ien several .pairs oi^ speo*- 
tacles; nippers tie itneifgange, scissors tie ^c^eett> com* 
passes tei ^xtlti, breeches tie ^c^fe, the colours t^if 
ga^ue, Ac. 
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Section XX. - THE VEttB* 

• CONJUGATION. — A. UNIVERSAL ^OBMS. 

<• 

The infinitive (sec p. 123> And Section XXV, C), the stem (see p. 
1 1 7, 5) and the prescfit and past partidples (see Section XXV, 0.) oe- 
(itA* as nouns. 

. a. The INFINITIVE termmates m <n, and the 
iH)o*, or better the stem ib fbund by dropping -this ter^ 
mi»Atioh; aft, Icrnen to leitm, stem if rh. To the stem 
the infleetiontil terminations (see p. 175) are added. 

The Ihfinitires m eln (often diminntiye), and cm (frequentative) 
[soe p. 36, £J are contractions of dcti; €Xtn, and only n is to be dropped 
in order to find the portion of the verb to which the. inflectional termi'* 
nations must be added; &s, Id^iin to smiley for (a(^deti; loimmem to 
whimper, for wiHimcrcn; 2* pers. Sing. Pres. Ind. (ac^clsfi, ipimniersfl. 
Wlien only e is to be added to verbs in Kit and etn^ the t preteding 
the ( or T is dropped ; as, ^caijit, mimmre. 

There are derivatives in x^zn, ig^tt etc. ; as, bece^Hgen to entitle^ 
and verbs of foreign origin in i' r^n (iercn) (p. 36, E); as, muftcuen to 
make miisic. To these, the inflectional termination is added, after 
ilropping the c « of the infinitive ; ais, bcre<i§ttgtffl, mnficlrsfi* 

*. The PRESENT PARTICIPLE is formed >y 
adding b to the infinitive; as, lenifut) learning, 

c. The PAST PARTICIPLE (see S. XXI) takea 
the prefix gej as, gclernt learned^ unless the infinitive 
has already one of the unaccented inseparable prefixes 
l>e, cinp, ent, cr, g t, t)cr, jcr, l)inter and wiOer, or is used 
inseparably with one of the prefixes explained below, 
Note 2; as, erlerncn to acquire by learning^ past part, 
crternt acquired; t)er(erncn to unlearn,, to forget, past 
^tkrt >oalnni forgotten. Hence fle is not an infallible 
sign of the P. P. 

Verbs of foreign origin in ircn and teien likewise form the past, 
participle without ge ; as, muflci'ren to make musiCj 7). part mtiftcrrt ; 
regie'ten to govern, p. part, regie'rt; f^a|i€^i(en to fv^menade, p. part. 

* In treating of the verb, the author has deliberately set aside as 
coofcising and not practical all theories not strictly bearing on the re- 
lation of the forms of the English verb to thdse of the Oermaii. The' 
arrangt^ment of the tenses, &c^ and the rales with regard to their use, 
&c.^ whilst exhausting the sabjeot, are there fore given in as close an»* 
logy to the Engliili arrangement, as ie eompetible with their pecali*- 
ritiet. 
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d. In y^rbs with SEPARAfii<E prefixes^ the ge is 
placed between these and the verb ; as, au^Iernen^ to 
serve oneJs apprejiHceship^ p. p. au^gelernt; tajU^ 
\nnm to learn in additionally, p, ta;uflclernt. 

e. If the INFINITIVE of the verb is used .with itt 
tOy this pfirticle must likewise be placed betwe^ the 
sepacable prefix and tho i^erb ; as^ a u ^ ' }u I e r n e n /i? 
fini$h learning y b a g u ' f|U I er ii e n to learn iu addiHoH^ . 

SEPARABLE COMPOUND VERBS and COM- 
BINATIONS OF VERBS, the adverbial portion of 
which can be detached to the end of the clanse, are 
treated like verbs with separable prefixes; as, 3!^f)d( 
nc^mctt, to take part. 3c^ ne^mc an tern SBerfe Xhtil, 
toic tcb lani^e taran Zbnl genommcn tjabc unb iminer X^eil 

iu nc^mcn n)unfc^c. I take part in the wc^k, as I have 
mg taken part in it and as I always wish to do. ^x\ 
®tanbf brimjcn, to aecompKsh. 6fc brad) ten ba^ fcfewie- 
rigc 2Bcrf fllurflid) gu 6 tan be. They successfully ac- 
complished the difficult .task. (Sie fatten bad Mtxt f)(u(f^ 
tftft ju Stanbf ^etracbt. They had successfully accom- 
plished ibe task, "^aw .%o^i bad 3Srrf glucflic^ }U Stanbe 
iVi brin^en. They hope to accomplish the task success- 
fiiUy. 

Such separable combinations often have a mean- 
ing vastly differ eiit from that w^hich would result from 
a literal translation of the combining portions severally j 
as, 3U ^tanbe brinflen/ not to bring to a. standi but to 
accomplish, and their signification must be carefully 
ascertained' from the dictionary, in which It is generally 
given with either of the portions, (either with @t<tnb 
or with bring en, &c.). 

DETAILS REGARDING THE PREFIXES. 
(See Section IV, p. 87.) 

I. (For the positron of the separable prafxxbs, ;9ee Section 
Xj^..D») Besides the prepositions given p. 56, £, where the itate* 
n^nt re^^^lag: theiqse of |et an4. ^iit in of particular importance, 
tl^ foUovring sfUwerhlal pa^tipl^s^ arq fHse^av .sepafaUe^prcfixeA: — ab 
0% (disoqnne^ion); ta t)l»Qri9v(^af^in,exifit0nQQ):;>ar^ ^QflTei^jllspliij^); 

eli. ipif^Qw^ipn In) i;i»'.ifltt<^i'«»*o^pp^.,tt|?j^ar4r/fQ«fc iiwefv(*l«o «k*-: 

pressing continuation)', (et hither; (in thither, (passing away); nillD«T« 
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down *y oS <mlj in tke reri)8 oHiegett to apply onc'g self, obfd^wcben to 
be pending, cifoaiUn to prevail , and in die past participle o6gcl>ad^t 
above-mentioned; tOfg away;'i»iebft again, (repetition, retnm); jntfitf 
back; jufanimen togetlier. iHuf np, (opening) j and )u (dosing). 

2. WORDS USED BOTH AS SEPAUABLE AND INSEPA- 
RABLE PREFIXES are the following: bUT^ Ihroug/i, ttber over, 
across, um around, over again, down, untcr under, down, moti full 
and tvteber again, back. The particulars with regard to these mn«t 
be studied in p. 29, C, and p. 30. When these are used figuraliveig 
and hence inseparably and unaccented, the verb does not take the 
augment ge in the past part., and when the particle JU is required, it 
is placed before the compound infinitive; as, ttBetttC'tcn to transgress, 
to trespass, p. part, libettte'ten trespassed, inf. jn ttbcttte'ten to trespass, 
But when they are nsed in a literal sense, and hence separably and 
then accented, the augment ge^ as well as the particle )u are placed 
between the prefix and the verb; as, it'Sertreten to tread or go over, 
p. part, fi'fccrgetretcn, inf. (with ju) it'Berjutreten. (The author has ob* 
served that, as in the above example, the translation by words of Latin 
origin, as, transgress, is common with the inseparable forms having a 
figurative meaning, whilst those verbs in' which the prefix is separable 
with a more literal or primitive meaning are generally rendered by 
Saxon words; as, to tread or go over; compare untCY^al'ten to main* 
tain, to support, with uit'tCT^atteit to hold under). 

3. (See p. 27, 31). One unaccented inseparable prefix can ndver 
be combined with another. Yet an vnaccented inseparable prefix is 
frequently met with bkfoke or after an accented prefix ; as, I . before 
the accented prefix: IbcaiUtvoTtcn (bt^ntmoctcn) to reply, ttSeiantworten 
to deliver up, oerantioorten to answer, Sefurmorten to support a request, 
bccotwetten to premise, htwanVx^tn to trouble, Mtuneinigeii to sepa- 
rate, to disagree, to fail out, C^ctirt^eilcn to criticise, ocnirt^eiUn to con- 
demn, benac^t^cifigen to injure, ^eooit^eiUn or iibciuoit^eUen to defraud; 
or 2. AFTBB the accented prefix : auOefc^Un (ani:6(fe(;i(en) to enjoin, w^ 
CHipfe^Un to. jrecommend, aneitcnncn to acknowledge, auDciUattea to 
entrust, aufSeivaf^ren to preserve, mitem^fiuben to sympathize, 9i\xMxfi^ 
marten to select, ange^brcn to belong to, ctngcpc^cn to confess, ^u^ 
gcfle^en to grant, uuguciff<(f€n to mlsappiiehend, loicbevbeigelten to reta* 
liate. 

Only in verbs of the latter kind the separable accented prefix can 
be DETACHED ; as, {ix 6efa(( \ii\\ Siiruppen 8d^w<igen an, He enjoined 
Mi/enee upon the troops ; 34 gcfie^e i^ntn baS ^u, / grant t/iat to 
you; — and the particle )it of, the infinitive is iKSKRTttB after the J(e- 
parable pre&Ti; as, (^d tvuv^e not^ig^ (9 {lungei an^uhtUffUxu It be* 
canae necessary to epjoin it more stricUy. fix Wcigeit fi(^ c9 mi ^u? 
^itgcflc^cn. He refuses to grant it to me. t 

' Tli« PAST PARTICIPLE of nather kind is formed with ae; as, 
bcantiveHen p. part, ^raifttoortct ; tcmru^xtn, p. part. vnimfpU; or; 

-»4. - Th^ fallowing fewinerbs, viMi 4icceniBd insepitrakle. prefixuHi 
take the augment ge in the past participle: — antlDCTtcn to reply, gcs 
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dnh»0Ttet replied ; uxtffciUn to jndge, f^etiTlSrtfl judged ; iH{(|a((t«tt to 
despise, mt^t^tflif|^n to disapprove, uu^^ran^en to atmse, uii^feeittcN td 
misinterpret, ini§^attbe(tt to maltreat, migtrdiieii to distrast; — as, Qt9 
tniglMdigt disapproved, gcuit§6iau(^t abused, &c. In the pest partjciplo 
of uit^aiten to degenerate, the ge is placed after the prefix. All other 
verbs with the prefix m f § form the past participle without ftc. 

5. The following inskparable compound verbs, which have the 
accent on the first component, form the past participle b)' prefixing ^c ; 
ns, ^xo^\\>t\ix\tX[ to suspect^ ^(;!iX^\\i^h\\ suspected. The particle 5 u in 
the infinitive precedes the whole Compound; as, ^it friibpiicfcn, to 
breakfast. These verbs being Derivatives, follow the weak conju- 
gation; as, tDifffaJrf 11, loifffa^rte, gciuiflfa^rt. (Sec Section XXI.) 

at^fntciiein (^° ^^^^ *^ adventu- (ranbfc^agcu, to extort contiibu- 

' ( rous life. tions. 

argiDi^^neny to suspect bcdiiietf^^cn, to act as interpreter. 

frii^f)ii((en, to breakfast. Tatc(ccd)(n, to murder a language. 

^aiib^aSen, to handle. tatbfc^Ii^^Vn, to deliberate. 

bcfmcificTii^ to act the tutor. tcd^tfettt>)cn, to justify, 

(icl^clcn^ to keelhaul. f^riftjlcttcnt/ to write for publica- 

f^M^iH<^fMt ( ^^ *'® ennuye^ to be tion. 

wngiPCTini, j tedious. fcftuttucijlcru, to teach a school. 

n(C\iU}^cln^ to look fondly on. tpaHfa^rt^n, to go on a pilgrimage. 

iitbtcUn, to caress. mef)c(a^ccn, to waylay. 

(uflioanbeCn^ to walk for pleasure, tociofa^cn^ to prophesy* 

nac^tmaubcln, to walk in the sleep, lucttrifcrn, to emulate, 

(lanbiiiaiten, to stigmatize. luinfairen^ to comply with. 

6. As to the PORCK OP trb inskparab^k prkpixbs, the following 
may be observed t — 

a. ht, much like the English be, indicates the directing of an ac« 
ttvity uporty or the extending of an influence or condition all over, and 
therefore makes the verb transitive, generally with the object in the ac- 
cusative ; as, (ef(^ief;en to bombard, (elac^en to laugh at, 6etvu)ibcnt to 
wonder at, to admire, Brfagent to beleaguer, ^eSn^fligen to put to anx-^ 
iety, bef(^anien to put to shame. 

b. tnt, generally like the English « (e.!?), indicates a passing 
forUi fhom within, or taking owf of, consequently, making independent, 
disconnecting; as, entfc^ulttt^en to excuse (from bie ®c^u(b guilt), tnts 
fafleit to fall out of, entfeffcfn to unfetter, entfa(ten to unfold, ent^ie^en 
to flee from, enifptingen to spring forth (a fountain), to escape (from 
a prison), entSinben to set free, to deliver, entfaffen to dismiss, to let 
out of. Compare befc^ttlbfA^it to accuse, with r n t f((u(b(gen to o:trcuse, 
fitM'itUxn to people, with enti^2(fern to t/epopulate; htUdtn to coven 
with entbecfeti to disaover; — tnt chakobs iirro em^ in empfHibtn to 
feel, enipfiingen to receive, cntpftM^n to recommend. 

e. e t indicates developing from within, and a pervading thorough- 
ly; as, tiUtid^tn to grow pale, to change colour, enbt^en to blmb, tt» 
Btu^cit to develop into flower, rnva^frit to accme, cdcu<(tfti to cnligik- 
ten, to illamhiate, CTd(an§ni to shine forth, txhthtn, <r|ittfVtt to shake, 
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• 
to* qoake, crc)ui(fcu to pervade with freehness^ to refresh ; — therefore 
often merely the thoroughness of a process as leading fu /fie resuU ; 
as, crforfc^cn to find out, to explore, frfc^c^jfcn to exhansf, frctcrn to 
conquer; enettrn to rescue; cmngcn to gain hy a straggle, trKingrn to 
obtain. . 

d. gc in the ioiiQitive is intensifyfo^ and confirming, as in ^p 
^ei^en to thrive, gclangcn to reach, to accede, gditigctt and gfiat^cn to 
succeed, gctoinncii to gain. (In nouns ge denotes co/fechvenen^i). 

e. Mtx (akin to the English far) has in the first place the force 
of farfhef before verbs derived from adjectives in the comparative de- 
gree; as, )?CT(2iiTgern (from (ang, (atigrr longer) //r Itfigtftfift, vcr^^rB^eTn 
(from Qxlitx larger) fo enlarge, i^eiC'cffcrti (from buffer better) fo im- 
prove^m VcrfciilCTU to refine. — Hence, with verbs indicating a r.egntivc 
process, uer denotes its completion; as, tcrl'ditcn to bleed to death, 
oerbammcn to condemn, Ucrjitjcifflit to despair (from jmcifcftt to doubt), 
veninnfn to elapse, t^crfcbtiMti^rn to vanish, from f^ivtnbcn to diminish, 
l^tcnben to die. In the second place and more commonly, VCT has the 
force of too far, indicating that the action of the verb is turned beyond y 
and altogether atoay from its proper object, and leads to ji negative re- 
sult; as, ffibringcn to squander, t)Ci>i(^cn to trespass, i^crffitcn to mis- 
lead, l9ergef»cn to give away, ocrfctgcn to deny, ucnocfcn to decay, to de- 
compose, from the old wcfeii to be, to exist. 

/*. jfr indicates rfwo/M/iovf or rfp*/77fc//on ; a?, jcrrimun, jcrfli*? 
icn to melt away; jfvKj^cn to decompose, ^erflrcttcti to dispertj'e, ja* 
"brcc^en to' break to pieces, jcrfc^lagcii to smash, jcrfc^inctteru to dash 
to pieces. 

The ]Mreceding definitions are, of course, only of a general charac- 
ter, but with a sufficient insight into the language they will be found to 
hold good even in instances contradictory at first sight. 

B. INFLECTIONAL TERMINATIONS. 

Only the Present, Imperfect, and Imperative of tl\e 
active voice undergo inflection, the others being com- 
pound tenses, in which onli/ the Auxiliary is inflected. 
(For the Imperative, see p. 178), 

The FIRST person si/igular, Present takes e ; as, 3cb 
lcrn*e. / learn. "^^ bfrod)tfg*e. / entitle. Only a few 
AUxiLiARt VERBS (scc Scct. XXIII and XXlV) form 
exceptions to this rule. 

The >EC0ND person Sing, invariably takes ft; as. 
Dii krnfit. Thou leamesL i)u Ifrntcf!. Thou leantedttt^ 

The THIRD person Sing, bf the Present Indicative 
takes \, which thus corresponds to the English a* in the 
8** p. S. Pres. Ind. ; as, ^r Icnit. He learns. @^ fcerc<^* 
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tig^t. It entitles. For exceptions, see avxiliary verbs, 
Section XXIII & XXIV and the List of ancient verbs. 

The FIRST and third jpera. plural invariably take 
en or n; as, 2Bir Iern>fn. rFe learn. @jc Icrn^eH* They 
learn. 9S?tr Irmte^n. We learned. €tr (ftnte^it. They 
learned. The verb fcin to Ae, is excepted, SSJIr ftnfc* ffy 
are, ®ie ftnt)* They are. 

The SECOND pers. Plur. invariably takes t; as^ 3fer 
Urn^t You learn. 3()r (erntc^t* You learned. 

An e before ft and t is regularly introduced in the 
subjunctive; as, 2)u Icm^c^fi, That thou leaniest: 3t)r 
lerh^e^t^ That you learn. 2)u berec^tifl:^c^jit» 3br terccb* 
tig^e^t. The 3^ pers. Sing. Pres. ends in e^ as, di 
Uxnt, That he learns. 

The INSERTION OF THE e in the INDICATIVE 
takes place before the ft, if the stem ends in f or a 
similar consonant; as, fd), ff, ^, i ai^d ^, in order to 
make both the stem-consonant and the termination dis- 
tinctly audible; as, teff*e*fi traveltest, ftfc^^e^t fiskest, 
Xtipe^^ tearest, rciVe^ft irritatesl, ft^se^fi sittest. The c 
is also inserted after t and t ending the stem, not only 
before % but particularly before t; as, ^int^e^ bindesty 
bituuft beggest; bint>^f:«t binds, bitUt^t begs. 

The above rales are given chiefly to explain the terminations of 
conjugation in the tables and paradigms. 

Section XXI. — STRONG OR ANCIENT, AND 
WEAK (MODERN) FORM OF CONJUGATION. 

(The pupil is particularly referred to p. 31, Leading Remarks, 1.) 
Paradigms of both fbrms are given p. 179. 

L. B. 1. Nearly 180 pkimitive verbs, {ea^pressing the 
principal functions of life)^ and their Compounds form 
THE IMPERFECT and PAST PARTICIPLE bv changing the vo- 
wel of the root analogously to the lEngU^h begm, be- 
//A«, begin. These verbs are given in the list p. 181 
in which the few compounds, not confortning to the rule, 
(see p. ^4,5) are also stated. The changing of the vowel 
r^ndera it unnecessary to distinguish t^ose^ tensdiB by a 
termination; (not begin^ beganned) so that the past par- 
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ticiple of ' the Ancitot varbn eon be knoton from its end- 
iiig in ciT like the infinitive; ai^ bcgmnen to b&gm, bt^ 
gonncn begun. 

'■■■ THE BIPEBFECT, ho wevet, drops the en, as, 
begann began, because in many verbs the vowel is only 
changed once, so that the absence of en distinguishes 
the imperfect; as, bemeflch to induce y bettjog did induce^ 
bewogen P.' P. induced. 

(The past participle, moreover, is generally 'distingnished by the 
angment ge ; as, binben to bind, battb did bind, ge^unben bound, which 
Qt does, xiot occur i& the above instances, as the infinitive h^as the unac- 
cented prefix be. Seep. 171c). 

2, THE WEAK VEEBS, on the other hand, 
which cafinot change the vowel require a tebmikation 
IN THE IMPERFECT AND PAST PABTiciPLE. This is a mere 
help to distinguish those tenses the root vowel being, 
as it were, dead. Every verb, not contained at all, or 
not being a compound of a verb contained in the list 
(see however, below, Note 1 and 2) has the weak con^- 
juGATioN and takes t in the past participle; as, gelern-t 
learned from lermen to learn ^ whilst in the imperfect e 
is added after the t; as, fernte did learn. 

Hence : Uxtistn to ham, Umstt did learn, P. P. geUrnst. learned. 

When the ^tem ends ik b or t, the termination t 
IB preceded by an e to keep it audible; as, blenb^en to 
blind, Menb#ete, geblenb^e^ (blenben, blentete, geblcnbet) 
fatt*m to fold, faltetc, gefaUet. 

All derivative verbs and a number of radical verbs which hp,ve lost 
their ancient character are conjugated by the -weak form. 

Note 1. Tell verbs both change the vowel and take U and t; see 
Section XXII MtiEp fobu. 

Note 2. The auxiliary verbs of mpod (SectJon XXIU) and the 
anxiUary rearlp.of tfoee (Section XXIV deviate from the ot-dinary con- 
jngfttion.^ V. 

' 3- • 111 the ANCHEKT form the vowel changes not only 
in the Imperfect and past participle, but also in the 
2** AND 3^ person singular present indicative in which 
a, ow and of the-Toot are modified, whifet c shoH 

12 
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^haogcfl mi!0 i,, sod c /Mf into 1 1 (&e roa fe f nw pt d 
BBBiniiig uamiiered in the pfaoal ai wdl as is the Sob* 
juDctiye of tfie Present). 

Bence the Sin§. of the F^eg^ ttd. of mmmt T&h» 
la thus coi^iigaied» 

1** iif faOe, loafe, S^ff, i^ebr, wofe. 
2^ (u foaf^, louffl, fte^efc nicbfi, »irffL 
3^ ft faat, louft, ^ft, gifbt, toirft 

1* ttir fijfffR^ liHiftn^ fteffn, ffrtcit, ttfrfrtr. 
2* it>r faVit, lauft, ffajf t, gfbt, wcrft. 
3"^ fb foScn^ laufen, ^(yfeii^ f^tkcn^ ttftfot. 



Tbe SXCBPTI09S from Ihis mle are marked* hi tbe list p. 
184^- i87y wtare abo mubc •faaoleta dumgea of it into n are given. 

4. THE rVIPEBATIVE, speaking faimHarty to 
ONE ferson coincides with the 1** person S. Pre&.; as, 
fatle! fall! Saufc! nm! In emphatic language the end- 
ing e is dropped (fan! ^altl lauf!). Snch ancient Terbs, 
however, as hare the root-vowel t and change the same 
into ie or I in the Sing. Present.; as above^ gebe^ gicbft; 
wme, WX^, form this Imperative bv dropping the fl of 
the 2* pets- Hence: ®fftjl give! SBirf! throw! 

Im $pe mkm§ l# setrtrmi p e rso t u faadMarfy the im- 
PEK^TiVE eoiaci^a with die 2^ pers. PL Pkres. lod.; a^ 
hiitft! ran (je)t @d>tl give (ye)! In the vest of tke 
Persons the Imperative agrees widi the SnbjanctiTe ; 
asy fade er! let Mm fall! @e6e ei! let him give! @t6en 
iDti! let ns give I @cbfn fte! let them give I 

In spealanfi amcenii^miUljf to ova oa SEvaaai* per^ 
SODS, Sit joa is osed with the 3*^ pers. PI.; a% fiiafcu. 
©f! nmt mkbtn ©f! give! 

5. THE IMPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE (sm p^ 
179) of OMcient verbs adds an e thron^boat to dke Ink- 
perfect Indicative and also g io difi e> the irowd (ou o or 
ii) of the saxne^ (rxpost nwfe); whilst in iike weaik v«rb9 
the Imperfect Indicative and Sobjoncdve wan aEke, (trmte, 
iatfU), Thia tense ia very hnpoftant^ aa it ia uaetl very 
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extensively far tbe co^vt^ioixAh, so tbat Beokec actually 
ciJls it the conditional. (3ee Se^t. XXXI)* 

6« Irregularities in the final Qonsonants of the root 
are noticed in the list p. 182. 



AKCIENT (strong^ FORM. 

Analogy in English: be^ 
gin, began, begun. 

Wfrfen, to th^ow; (wrr^ 
fent), throwing) ; warf, 
threw i fleworfciv thrown. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

IndieaiUfe. ' SuAQuncUne. 
Sing. 1. i^ merf^e idft locrfse 

2. bu mtrfsft tu toerfseft 

3. ci( ivitf<t ct toetfse 
Plur. 1. iviT iveTf«ett toil tveifsett 

2. it^t nxYf^t i^r tverf«et 

3. pc toerf«en fie wcrfsett 



WEAK (modem) FORM. 

Analogy iii English : 
learn, learned, learned. 

fernen, t<? learn ^ (ler* 
nent), learning); lernte, learn- 
ied, gelernt, fearned, 

PRESENT TENSE . 

indioatme. Sulgunctive. 

Sing. 1. {(^ Itxtut i<^ teinse 

2. tu Uxnsft bu (ernscft 

3 ct lnn»t er lernsf 

Plur. i. mix (emsett itjir (eritseit 

2, i^c Urnst if>x Itxnstt 

3« fte (ern^en [\c Uxium 



iMPEKttSCT TENSE. IltfPERPECT TENSE. 

IndieoHoe, ' Sutfynnciive, ^^ . Indieatioe. Su^funetiue. 

Sing. I. i(^ maif id^ iratf-e J ^ Sing. i. ic^ (etti^te i(^ (em^te 

2. bu tratfsft bu warfseft ^ ^ 2. bu fernsteft bu Ictnsteft 



3. ei toair ei toatr^e 






3. et UxnAt er (rnt^te 



Plur. 1. mxtoax^nn wit warf^en S'l^^"''* '• ^^^ lernstett luir lemsten 



3. fie toaxfnn fie watfsett vSS* 



2. i^T (ettt'tet i(i(frn«tet 

3. fte (ctnetett fie imuttn 



IMPERATHTE. 



iMPERATrri;. 



Singular, hjirfl Plural, .ttjetfst! Singular, ternsfl Plural, ternst! 

A separate form for the conditional like wurfc above, 
occurs only in a few verbs of the ancient form, and is 
marked iti the list besidethe vowel of the imperfect 



SBcuoNfXXlL ^ MIXED FOKM. 

» * 

The ten verbs eonjugated according. ^ this form 
combine the change qf vowel i<i^ the ittiperfect and past 
participle peculiar to the ancient form, with the termi- 
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The mixed f'BRBS*, CoMlfGATION. 



nations of the weak, some of thena ehatiging also the 
final consonant of the root, as, brluflflt to bring, Imperf. 
bracbtr/ P. P. gebrnc^t brought; tenfvii to think, Imperf. 
t}ai)U, P. P. ()fbad)t thought. 

.nennen, to call, to name; pres. part, nennenb, call- 
ing; past part, gcnannt called. 



PRESENT TfEHSKk 

Indicative, • SubjuncHve. 
Sing. 1. td^ mtine ic^ ncnUjC 

2. bu ncnnfl 

3. cr netmt 
Plur. 1. ttjir rtcmien 

2. t^T ncnnt 

3. fie iienticn 



tu ncnncp, 
et ncmie 
xo'xx ncnnen 
if)c ncntiet 
fie nnmcti 



IMPSBFSCT TBMSB. 

Indicative. Subjunctive^ 

Sing. 1. ici^ nannte i(^ nemtte . 

2. bit nanntefl bu ttcmttrfi 

s. er nannte er ncnnte 

Plur. I. ttjfr namtten n?ir nenntcn 

2. t^r nanntet f^r nenntct 

a. fie namtten fte nennten 



Singnlar, nenne! 



IMPERATIVE. 



Plural, nenntl 



LIST OF VERBS CONJUGATED ACCORDING TO THE MIXED 

FORM. 

(None of these verbs changes the radical vowel in the present indicative,) 
The vowel of the Imperfect Subjanctive is given in parentheses. 



Infinitive. 


Imperfect, 


Past Participle. 


To burn, ;, fciennen 


Brannte (e) 


gcOiannt 


^ bring, ; kinften 


btadftte (d) 


ge^rac^t 


„ think, benfen 


bac^t< (a) 


gebac^t 


„ know, with (in ob-. 


. 




jcctive fennen 


fannte (e) 


gcfannt 


„ call, to name nennen 


nannte (c) 


genannt 


n run, rcni^en 


rannte (e) 


geiannt 


„ send, fcnben 


fanbte (e) 


^efanbt 


„ do, to act, l^un 


. t*at (a) 


get^an 


„ turn, wenbcn 


ttjanbtc (e) 


geroantt 


„ kriow, (when con- 


■ 


■ 


strued withii clause) totjfen 


V6Vii\t (it) 


d^kcuft . 



@ en ben and menben are often used according to the weak 
form: past part, gffenibet, genjenb^t. — (®efanbt, gewanbt rather ad- 
jectively). The Mperf. Snhj. always frnbite, ttjcttb^ie. 

t ^ It n {never auxiliary) has in the Present Ind. i(^ tl^ue, btt t^ufJ^ 
CT t^itt, it>tr tftiot^ ifjfi t^t, flc t^mt^ Imperf. Suhj,fyaH* • <"^ 

tcif fen 2ms in th4 Present Ind. i^ tt>e% bu miht, et iveig^.mtt 

njiffftt, t^r ipi6t, [\t ttJlffen.. Pres. Subj. fd^ n?iffe. Imperf SubJ. i(^ 
njii^te (id^ loeigc, bu tftcfgefl, et wd^i, Ac. I white-wash). 
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* fennett sod leiffcit correspond with the Latin iMscere and scire; 
French eotmmitre add savoir. 

To refer the pupil to these, is, however, of little use as those 
Latin and French verbis fcre varionsly, and often imperfectly interpreted. 
T^e author la ^ad to.be able to offer the following' Jule for the render- 
ing in Gernian of the English verb to know, . ^ 

1. Use (ennen, when to know is construed with an objectivk 
simply; as, 3<^ fcnne ®le, I know you; ifcnnen 6ie i^n? Dd you know 
him? (S^ott fcnnt bie ^tifpfinbnngtn unb (Scbanfen betlDIenfcl^en, God 
knows the feelings and thoughts of men. Sec bttt fBttti Ux f^ccunbi? 
f(^aft (ennt, whoever knows titie value of friendship. •<^ ilenn^ bi| ^icc 
fcti ^tod? do you know this stick. 

2. Use tntffen. when the Object of to know is expressed by a sbn- 
TENCE (by a dependent clause) or by the pronouns it, that, what, &c. 
Whenever they imply a sentence ; as, i^ tnrif , n>ct Ste flwb^ I know 
who yon are. 3(1^ vnii, n>ad fiit eitt iUcMn ®te finb, I know what 
sort of a man you are. ©{ffen ©ie, tt)Ct bUfey ^tn ifi? Do you k;iow, 
who this gentleman is? 3^ )vei§ e8 ni(i^t/ I don't know it (who he is). 
Z^ fa$ 3(te ©(^wefiet in Sten ; ^i^ mii bad, fit f^at e9 mix ni^tU," 
X saw your sister at Vienna. *■ I know that {that you 4aw her) ; she told 
me so*, ©as njlffen <£(e batoon? What do you know about \t^ (tell 
me what you know about it). ®Qtt tuti^, toa^ n^ir emjpfttiben unb bens 
fen, God knows what we feel and think. Set eS toiii, ttjaS ^reunb:: 
f^flft ift, — whoever knows what is friendship. — 

In comparing the examples given with ttnntn aad tniffen, it will 
be seen that there is scarcely any difference in the force of these verbs, 
and that the usual interpretation, co»naitreune peraonne; savoir une 
Shose; would be misleading in these and in similar cases. 

3. With the nouns 9^ame name, (Strage, SBijlJnuttg, ^au^, SSeg, 
Oxt, street, dwelling-place, house, road, place both fennen and mijfen 
are used since to know a name, a street Sfc, may mean two things ; 
viz. 1. to know (to be familiar with) a name, to know a street from 
its peculiarities, or 2. to know, what is the name of a certain person 
flind where a street &c. is situated. In the latter caSe a sentence is im- 
plied on account of wliich tviffen must be used. e. g, i?ennen Ste einen 
iof^en 929men ? ^3(^ f^nne Diele eng(ifci^e 9?amen^ aBet biefen 9{amen 
fenne i(^ ntc^t.^ *Do you know such a name?* I know many English 
names (such as Jones, Black, Smith, Brown) but this name I do not 
know. Oto the other hand; i^ Cenm biefen {^enn^ aUx id) n}et§ fetnen 
9{amen nid^t. I know this gentleman bnt.I don't know his.name (how 
he- is caHed), ^^ mni f{|cn jrtmndl ^ter gemefen fein, benn i^ fenne 
biefen Seg, biefen ^adf, biefe ?^e(feii/ biefe ^j^aunte. I must have been 
here once before, for I know this road, this brook, these rocks, these 
trees, liefer Mann mid na^ 97. ge^eti^ a6er ei roeig ben Seg ba^in 
n{(^t« This man wishes to go. to K«, but he does not know the road 
thither (which road to go), ^et X^ich tmmU bad ^au% genAU/ ba er 
in bemfd^n gebient (atte. The thief knew the house thoroughly as 
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he had been a servant in it. Siffm @k bit <^ftit^ boA i&anS? Do 
yon know the street, the house ? (in which strMBt, Aotue be lives). - 

ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE ANCIEJJT OJt STRONG VEEBS. 

The dlpknhetical arrangement greatly !&cilhates re- 
ference to the many points of detail connected with these 
verbs, and it will also b6 found to ensure tlie necessary 
familiarity with their forms, if the pupil will commit to 
memory a limited number of the verbsf eaoh lesson from 
an early stage of his studies. • 

For those who wish to adopt the seemingly easier 
course of learning the ancient verbs according to their 
agreement in the vowels, the author has ^dded to this 
alphabetical list another in which the Infinitives are 
divided into the usual classed and subdivisions eee 
p. 189. . . ' I . 

REMARKS, 1 . The weak yerbd given in parentheses in this list 
are such as are apt to be confounded with forms of the strong verbs of 
which most of them are derived. The strong verb then has generally a 
PASSIVE MEANING, whilst the weakvcrb has a active and causative CorcQ; 
compare blcid^cn, etfd^rerfin^ lifgew, pfecn &c. ' ,. 

2. Of the verbs with inseparable prefixes contained in the list 
(^ttcb lis i^egitancn, fm^fe|(eit^ crfii^Tetfm/ getvinncn, tiedirtetl) no 
simple form exists, except fe^en^ which is weak. The simple rerbs, 
on the. other hand, occur in numerous form»of composition bonjngated 
by the ancient fom, exeept in the eases stated in parentbesesj wlii«h 
may be referred to without requiring to be committed to memory.. 

3. Verbs, the tenses of which are given in full, show irregu* 
larities in the root-consonants. The tenses of the rest will" be readily 
formed according to the rules pp. 1 76 — S. . 

4. Verbs marked with Q.n. aslerisk do not alter the radical 
vowel in the second and third person present Indicative. Other 
changes in thfe Present are marked with, the Infinitive. 

5. If there exists, besides the regular modified form of the Im- 
perfect Subjunctive, a separate form for the Conditional, the vowel 
of the letter is given in parentheses along with the Imperfect. 

InfinitivB. Imperftet Past Part: 

To bake, (being baked) faiffn hut a 

(weak, bdtf en^ (a^e^ gej^dtf t to bi^e ti-ahs.) 
„ command, to order feff^en a'(6) ' ^ ; o 

(weak, fe^Un to hi wanting, ocrfc^irn to 

miss). ' 

„ apply oneself to, (fW^) b«f[d§en i ^ UfUi^tn 

„ begin, (ralnneit d (S) o 

• bite, feeipcn i • yhi^tc 
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To conceal, 



„ indtttie, 



„ bond, 



'(It 



/ti^nt^tfj^.. \ Imperfect Past Part 

bngna . • a 4)t : 

(weak, ^txUx^m or U^txUxQtn to shelter, 

to.hftfiboQi; t0 lodge: efer. from bk ^(Xs 

beige the inn, lodging). 
*6(i{Un > a or (B) •/«; . 

bcMici^n (fromtvicgen) o o 

(weak, derW. betvfgcn (from SStg) to 

m0Ve ; ^so to affect). . 
biegen o . 9 * 

(deriv. wjeak, beugen^ to bend, .morblly, 
. I "bow down). 

. bietett;(6e«t{l, ^eut obs.) 

blnbcn. a it . 

bitten hat Qthttm 

(deriv. weak, l&eteti to pray, to say prayers), 
btafen le • . •«(.'. 

bJciben it it. . 

bleic^en i i 

(weak, b(ci(i^en to bleach, to mtkke •white), 
bfptcn, bratft, brat li ' ? a ' . 

(weak, hxaicn ought to be used tiwiffiiti* 

vely, but is ncit usjital). 
bred^en a . • > .. 

(d«riv4 weak, rabebteil^en to.murdeira lan- 
guage). 
t^ingen (bung) bingie .11, .. 

(weak, be)}tngen to condition, to qualify), 
brefd^cn a or . > » = .. 

« pene^ate, to preAs, biingen a , : a . 

(weak, biangcn to throng, to urge). 
„ recommend, entpfe^Un a (6) 

„ become extinguished, erlofd^en itxUi^t^, - , . < i 

ciCiWO 

(weak, (ofd^en and auSCofd^n to extinguish) 
crf^terfen crfd^rat .' ft ,. 

(weak, etfd^fecfen to brighten)... . 
jMfammenfd^iecfen a in^ammtn^i^^xidi 
effen, tffefl. fgt a§ gegeffen 
fasten u . a : .. 

(weak, fu^vcn to conduct, j^iKf^^jtm to 

comply, madfal^iten to Aiake a pilgrimage), 
fatten fkl = a ■ . 

(weak, fatten to fell), 
fangen : i ; « 

f((^ten, fii^tf}, fl^t » . 

fmbeii a u 

» twine, to braid, tQ> plait ffec^ten^ flid^tfl^ pc^t .0 . 



offer, to bid, 
bind, n 

ask, to beg, 

r. 
, bl0w, oi 

9:-rWMi>iD, r.fr, 

„ blanch, to fade, 

I, 
„ roast, to fijs, , 



„iMt^, io haggle 
tl^sh, to thradh. 



get a fright, 



„» shrink from fright, 

n eat, 

i, go in a conveyance, 



n faU, 
« catch, 
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1' 



Ir^nitive. 



Imper/eei. Past Part. 



To fly, 


picgen (f[«<9<l/ o 


e 


1 


fUttgt obs.) 




w fle«; 


firu^t obs.) 


e 






„ flow 


piemen (fleuSt obs.) o 


tfefloffen 


*• 


(weak, flSgen to float timber. 


to in«til). 


« to inquire, to Mfik 


fra^en frng (obs.) gcfragt (weak) 


» eat (said of beasts) 


freffen, fri§t ftaj 


e 


„ to freeze 


frieren o 





» ferineiit 


ga^Tvn (S) 







(weak, p^^xtn to be agitated, 


t to ferment 


A 


politically &e.). 




« bring forth 


gcBaren, geMetp, a 
gebfcrt 





n tP^j. 


gc6cn a 


e 


„ tbri^e, to prosper, 


gcbei^ett ie 


it 


» gCK, to walk, to pass, 


*geSeii, (0. H. G. ging 


gfgottgen 


« 


gangan) 


1 


■„ succeed with, 


geflngnt a 


u 


» be worth, to Ibe 


gctten, giCtn, gift a («> 





thought of 






» recover from illness, 


^genefett a 


e 


n enjoy. 


gcnie§en o 


gwoffett 


W hai^n, io be done 


gefd^e^en (gefd^iii^t obs.) a 


e 


n win, to gain. 


geminnen a (B) 





„ pMir, to shed, 


gicgen, (gettSep, e 
gcii§t obs.) 


gegeffen 


„ be like to. 


glei^cii { 


i 


n glide, 


gleitcn g(kt 


flegttttcn 


' * I 


(weak, Segtetten^ to accompany from (eis 


♦ ' 


ten to lead). 




„ glimmer, to smoulder, 


gtintttien 





« ^»g» 


grafcen it 


a 


w grasp, to touch. 


greif^w griff 


gegriffeti 


n bold. 


* fatten, l^attf^. Wi ie 


a 


„ be suspended, to cling, 


l^angen i 


a 


. 


(weak, (fingcn and j^ettfett, i 


\o hang, to 


' 


make hang). 


• 


„ hew, to strike, 


♦Jauen IJieB. 


ge^uen 


„ bMave, toUf«, 


l^fben (ii) 





k 


(^uB an &c. ( 


obs.) 


« be- called, to call, • to 

bid, 
« help, to aid, to av&il, 


Sei§en (e 

1 


41 


Betfen a (ii) 


6 


, SODld, 


. teifeit (better weak) tiff 


gertffen 


„ choose, to espouse. 


(er«)ticfen, (erOtfiren ettor 


ctfoien 


„ climb, 


ftimttttn •' • 
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To ding, to sound, lo 
rJftg, 
« pidob, to nip, 
w to come, to rdoieh^ 



If^finitive. 
flittgeu 



Imperfect. 



Past Part. 



yt ^dhtiek, to sereeeb, 
n creep, 



n 

9 



load, to invite, 

let, to-pertsit) to eAtt&e, 

to leare, 



n ran* 

f, stdlfer, 



„ lend, to borrow, 
„ read, to pick, to 

gather, 
„ lie, to. rest upon. 






lie, to tell a falsehood, 
grind (com &c.) 



„ avoid, to shun, 

y, milk, 

» measure, 

„ take, 

„ whistle, 

^ keep tip, to tend, to 

• hold (eouncil &c.) ' 

f, praise, to extol, 

„ spring forth, to well, 

„ revenge, 

„ adrise, to counsel, 

9 rub, 

V, tear, •. 

» ride (on horseback), 

„ smell, 

„ straggle, to wrestle, 



fneifen ((nei^en)^ ♦ ftitff ^tH\^ 

*temttini tarn o 

(weak, Inoittfcnmien, better Bemifltfomnts 

ftento welcome from the Adj. loiQfommcn 

welcome), 
frtffd^en, i i 

ftiecficn, (frettd^f!^ o o 

tteud^ ob».) 
*(abnt tt a 

faffeit lieg a 

' (weak, t»ciMlrta{[rn to'oceasfdn). 
laufim ie gefaufen 

leiben (itt gelUten 

(weak, Bemittribrn to pity fh>m ba8 89>{iti: 
(Hb eompaesion ; tcrleibcit to mar, to make 
dislike), 
lei^en it ie 

(cfm a e 

({(gen a e 

(weak, (t^ to lay, to make He). 

(figrn 

moifiUn ttta((te 

(weakf ntafen to paint). 

ttteiben ie 

•metfen (alsot^eak) e 

nteffen moi% 

m\iXMn, nimmfl a 
nimmt 

^jfeifen ^jpff 

^flcgen or a 





getnatleit 
ie 



e 

genommen 

fle^Pfffert 
t 



(weak, pffe^ to ose to, to nurse). 



preifen fe 

quellen o 

Tat^en (better weak) rdt^te 
tat^en (rSt>) ie - 

(weak, Jtlrat^en to marry), 
teiben ie 

teigen i 

veUeit Tttt 

Tied^en o 

rfngen a 



ie 

efra<^' 

a 



ie 

ft^tiffeH 
geritten 



u 



(weak, milTinsen from SRittg to surronnd). 
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STRo:sirQ VBRB8, iA$T ; liitnett — ft^vtUcn. 



To mn (of fluids) to flow, 
cry out, to call 
cUink (said of beasts), 



n 



w sack, 
„ create, 



„ sound, to resotiiid 

» part, (o separate, 
, .shine» to seeni) 
n sc^lci, to ehjde» 

„ sb0ar, 

„ shove, to push, 

„ shQot, 

„ flay, to sHin, . 

n sleep, 

* ib^ftty.to strike, 



tre^d softly, to steals 

to ,sneak, 
p ^ sliarpen, to polish. 



, slit (little used) 

n lock, to close, to con- 
clude 

„ wreath, to twine, to 
swallow, 

n fling, 

„ melt, (being melted) 

n Bnogctj to blow, 

k cut, 

I, screw, 

» write, 

„ cry aloud, 

„ stride, to. pace. 



InJinUiv^ Imperfect Past Part. 

*Htin(ii « i» • 

Tufen ie u 

f«*n foff ftcfuffen 

(weak,; tffaufcir to d^owa beasts). 
*faitgni ,0 

(weak, faugen to nurse, to suckle), 
fd^affen fcitfuf a 

(weak, fd^ajfett toprc^enre^ to do, aBf«|affen 
to abolish, to dismiss, anfc^affen^ inhtU 
f^affentp procure, to provide, fortfc^affen 
to transport, - toerf^affen to procifrei ht^ 
' f^affen to rewovQ^ a&d similar comp.o«ndB 

expressing moving), 
fatten (ancient only o o 

in its Compomids). 
fd^etben ie it . 

fd^ineti ie ie 

f(^e(ten, W\i^, Wii a o 

(fcitfdUelmpiBrf. from f(^&(cn weak, to peel). 

(weak, fid^ fjd^en to vex one's self). 
f^teSen o .<. t 

f(iiiibm . fc^inbete u 

Wafen . ie a 

'fc^lagen . u . a . 

(weak, lol^fd^tagen to counsel, to delibe- 
rate). 
|«^lei4cn i i i 



f#kife« f*«ff 

(weak, fdftteifen ([(^(c^pen) 
drag, to raze). 

[(((eigen i . 

f(^(ie§tn (r^Ieugt o 
obs.) 

fd^dtigen a 



gef*(iffen 

to trail, to 
g« Wiffctl 

flcfd^Ioffcn 
tt 



fiftmei§en i g(f(^iffcn 

f^nicljen o , o 
(weak, fd^metjen to melt, to make melt). 

^fd^nauBen o 

Mneibeii fc^nitt gef^nitten 

fc^rauben (also weak) 

f(^r(iben ie . it 

fc^ieien ., it it 

f4«eiteii fc^iitt gefd^ritten 



Stuwo vbsbs, uar; f<(ni8mi -n- t(im> 
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To fester, 
« be 8iUiil» 
„ rise, to swells 

a swim 



„ vanish (being oon- 
sumod), 

„ swing, to soar, 

„ takeanoatbyt&swew, 

» see, 

„ bf, (to have;, .. , 

„ seethe, to boil (poM). 



„ sink, to settle down- 
ward, 

« 

n meditate, to mnse» 
y, sit (being seated), ■ 



Ir\finitiife» \ Imperfect Past Part 

f#»rigcit it it 

(weak, fi^mcfttn to make swell, toes^pand). 
f4n>immen a (b) o 

(weak, f4n)<il|mat to .wa«h awaj^ to bat|ie 
horses). 

fd^in^m a u 

(weakyttitf^Mcnben to squander, to waste). 
fd^wingen a u 

(4»»lxtn or u (ii) o 

fcjen . . a c 

fein (fe);if> tpieftnobs;) roav gewefen 

fteben fctt gcfotun 

(weaHf^fi^^nt to make boil, to cook; also 

tOi be boiling). 
fiitg(H , a . ,11 

jlnfen ..a u 

(weak, fenCm to sink, to makQ tmk, to 

lowerj* . 

finnin a o 

Pfecn , fag d<f<ffett 

(weak, fe^en to seat, to make sijt, to put). 



„ split, to slit (pass.) 


fpalten 


f^UIt 


a .. 


„ spit, to spew. 


fpelen 


u 


it . 


n Bpm» 


fpinnen 


a (6) 





„ split, to slit. 


f^(ci§en 


i 


gefptiffen 


„ speak. 


fyuitn 


a 


D 


n sprovt, 


jptitim . 





gff^jtcffeii 


„ spring, to crack. 


frringcn 


a 


u 


t 


(weak, f)}|(I1g<n to blast, U> gallop). 


„ sting, to stab. 


{le^en 


. a- 







(weak, listen to fix, to pot into). 


„ stand. 


*^titn{Goth. 


standan) flant (li) 


gfflanten 


n Steal, 


Pe((en 


a (0) 





„ step (up or down), to 


flcigen 


it 


it 


climb, to rise. 








n die, , . 


flcHktt 


fl(fi) 


c 


„ fly about in atoms. 


iikhtn 





c 


„ smell badly, to stink, 


fiinfen 


a 


u 


„ tos0, to push, to knock 


ftcitn 


io 


.0 


against, 








n atroke, to paint, 


flrric^en 


.<..:. 


i 


„ contest, to dispute, 


flrfitfit 


Oritt 


gepdtten 


„ do (see p. 180), 


*iffm 


((at 


get^ttti 



^ 



n 



Igg Smibsro VBRBs, list; tra^ett ^ jtvitigen. 

Ir\fimHt9, Imperfect Past Part. 

To bear, to carrj, to tragen u a 

wear, (weak, fiMMf^ragett to commission, from 

bet ^uftrag the commissioD)^ 
„ hit, to meet with, ia ttfffen traf gettoffen 

' happen, 
„ 4)riv^, to posh, to Mbeti ie it 

study, 
„ tread, to step, ixtitn, itiW^, ttitt a e 

„ drip, to run, triefen (tiaufj}, troff dctf of en 

hSuft obs.) 
n drink, trinfen a n 

(weak, trSttfrtt to give to drink, to water). 
». deceive, tru^en o o 

r, spoil, (being spoiled, Dctbetbett a (ii) ■ o 

to rot), 

(weak, l>frber6en to spoil (raiu., tocormpt, 
to vitiate P. P. sometimes t^etborben). 
„ vex, to annoy, oerbrtegen («etbTfu§t o ve^broffen 

• • obs.) 
fotget, ncTgeffett berda§ c 

lose, tocdiereti o o 

toerlBf^en see n(8r<((n« 
(to wax), to grow, to in- xo(K^\tn u a 

crease, 

wash, toafd^ctt u a 

weave,tomfike a tissue tnc6en o o 

(weak, tttc^n to weave, to move, gnoeSttS 
3eu9 woven cloth). 
„ yield, to waver, tt^etc^en i i 

(weak, weid^fn to soften, to soak, to 
steep). 
„ shew, to direct, ivdfen it ie 

y, sue, to seek, to enlist, ujeiben ' a (ii) o 

„ become, to grow, to torrbett (warb {Sing.) ; o 

turn, murbe 

„ throw, to fling, tt^erfeit a (u) o 

weigh, to have a n>iegcn « o 

weight, 

(weak, loSflCtt to weigh, to ponder), 
(weak, totegtit to rock, to wave)^ 
„ wind, to turn, ttjinbcn a it - 

9 accuse of, to blattie itWjtn \t ic • 

with, 
„ draw, to rear, to move, jie^en geg ^e^sgen 

to pass, 
„ ioM, to compel, jtningen a u 

(weak, ^toangen to force, to press, to con- 
strain). • 
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Classification or TBJs STBDKG VERBS. 1^9 

THE ANCIENT VERBS ARRANGED ACCORDIJ^G TO THE 

VOWELS. 

By referring to the preceding alphabetical Jist, the 
pupil will be enabled to write out a complete table of 
the verbs, which may serve the purpose of an exercise 
in revision. 

First Class. 

a. Mnfccn; bingcn; brfngeii, pnben, gellngen; ffinfjeri; 
ringen, ((^Inbett; fc^Iingen; f(f)winten; fcbwingrn; ftngcit; ftn^^ 
fen, fprtngen, fiinfeti, trfnfefi; njlntcit, gtwngm. 

b. befel^fn; bfgfnneii; bergen, berften, breiben, em^ 
pfci^len, erf(i)rerfen; gebiren, gclteU; gewinnm, ]^el|fn, fow* 
men, ne^men, tiniicn, fc^elten; fc^aM'mmm, ftnneti, fpinntit/ 
fprecften; ftec^cn, fiel^Un; fterben, treffen; t)frberbfn, werben, 
iverbcn, werfen. 

c. bcwegen, bicgen, bietcn, brefcfeen, erffefen, erfflren, 
crf(l)aHeh, fccbten, fl[ed)ten; flicgfii; ftie^ni; flte^en, frftren, 
gabren, genic^en, gie^en, glimnifn, l&ebeii; Himmen, firfec^en, 
cr(6fd)en, ^crI6f(fccn; Iftgcn; mclffit; >)Pegfn, qucHen; racben, 
riccbcH; faufeii; faugcn, fd}aOcn, fc^eren; fc^iebeii; fc^ie^cH; 
frf)lie§cn, fcbnieljen; fcbnauben^ fd^rauben, fc^tvaren, fc^wetlen; 
fitiDoreri; fieben, fpriefcn; flieben, tricfen, trugen; tjcrbrie^cn, 
t>erlimn, \)frf(^aBen, weben, iviegeii; wfigcn, i\icl)en. 

d. bitten, effen, frcffen, gebcn, genefen, gefdjel^en, 
legen, liegen, meffen, fe^en, fein or wefen, fi^en, treten, »ers 
geffen. 

Second Class. 

a. (Rc^) befleiferi, beipen, bleic^en, gleid^en, gleiten, 
greifen, feifen, fneifctt; freif^en, leiben, pfeifen, reipen, ref^ 
ten, fc^teicben, fc^jleifen, fcbfetfen, fc()melpcn, fc^eiben, fcftrei/ 
ten, fpleipen, ftrei(i^en, ftreiten, weicben. 

b. bleiben, gebei^en, lei^en, meifcen, preifen, reiben, 
fcl^eiben, fc^einen, fdjrfiben, fc^reien, fc^weigen, fpeien, fteigen, 
treiben, n)eifen, jei^en* 

Third Class. 
a. blafen, braten, foflen, fnngen, geliew, fiolten, f^(mA 
gen, l^auen, ^eif en, Inffen, lanfcn, ratl)cti, rufen, fcW^fen^i 
fpiiUen, jio^en. 
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b. badtn, fa^rcn, frrtgett, griifceu, U^tn, ma^lcn, 
fc^affen, fc^Iaflcn; fte^cn, tragen, wac^fcn, n)afd)en. 



Section XXIIi: — AUXILIARY VERBS OF 1 

MOOD. ' "^ 

The fbUowiqg six s^uxiliaiy yerbs of mcod, which 
require the iNFi«rmvE of the principal yexb withoot jti 
tOy have a conjugatioD peculiar to themselves,, (see nisxt 
page). — The words in sniall capitals give the prin- 
cipal signification. The more idiomatical application is 
given in ennall print. 

' As to their logical force, the first three of these verhs may he said 
to express possibility, viz. 

1. fo linen (can), possibility simply. 

2. mogen {may^ Hke\ possibility, , as determined by the subf4ct, 
pfteB implying the consent of the specter, 

iS. biirfen (dare), possibility, as determined hj some other person 
br by law, 

' The other three express neckssity. 
i , milff«n (mttst), necessity simply. 

2. tDOffen (laHl, wish), necessity, as determined by (he subject. 

3. fottien («Aa//)^ necessity, as determined by some other person, or 
by law, 

. 1 . f onnen to be able to, |o know how to^ to know 
(a language, a lesson); e. g. S*r f^inn lefen, He can, 
(knows how to) read, @ie fann 3)eutfd), She knows 
(Jerman. jfannft tiw Die SRegeln? Do you, know (to say) 
the rules? 

fonntn does not merely express ability of power, bat also UheHy 
and possibility : ®ie fonncn c6 t^mv You may do it (H fann ge^cn/ 
He may go. T)^^ fann fcin, That may he." ^u fanml fatten, you 
may fall, (/coa/rf no^frw/ &c.; see miiffen). 

••If , '. • I _ . H , ' . 

2. iriogcn to like to, ' to be likely to; ,e. g. 3(^ 
mag nic^t mz\)x trinfen, / don't like to drink any more. 
@r mag ju !^mt fern , • (ofteh :\ Sr mirb ju §aufe fcin). 
Ut is kkialy to he at hame^ he^ is probabtf/ at home, 
iii the. sense* of. t(^ like to mogm; i^ chiefly used in ne- 
gative phrases ; as, 3cl) mag ntc^t fpirlen; / dmi like io 
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play. AffirmatiT^ly it generally standi, with the In- 
finitive -understood, ' as, SKogcn ®ic gifd^e? (t^m),' Do 
you like (to eat) fish? 3(^ \m^ t^n <icru; (ff^cii, fpr^* 
djen), / /lAif (to see^ io speak unth) Mm. (The Advert) 
oern^. along lyith the^verb of the clause, expresses being 
fond of, or liking; as, 3cl) ejfc aern ^irfc^CH, I am fond 
of cherries. Srinfen Sic lic6^r $ortn)ein? Do you yrv- 
fer Port-wine?: — See p, 95 E. and Sect. XXVIII). 

ct. ttiBgen also expresses acquiescence ; as, IDn ntagf! auSge^en^ 
Ybw may go out 53?a9 e8 fcin. Let it he; Often with the idea of indif- 
feremje? (Sr mog'it^un^ toiaB tr M)lll^ He may do as he pleases; or con- 
tempt; iWSg^n fie Ratfd^n^ Let them gossip. SWag ft bO(^, Let him! 
And even menace : €y mog^ {ii^ ^itten^ mid^ ju ref^cn^ Ze^ ^tm take 
care not to provoke me. 

h. Phrases like the following imply liking, similar to the Eng- 
lish * May it please your grace*; !Wo(^ten (Sic fo ^wi fcin, Would you 
be so good ! 34 ^^^ ^^^z ^^ tttBc^te f omnten^ I asked him (to be so 
good as) to come. SJtcd^te cd nun fein (likelihood), ba§ ct abge^altcn 
ttjorbcn tt)ar, obcr ba§ et n{<it fommen moc^tc, — Whether it was that 
i^e wa^ <i^ine^, or that be di^ not like to come. 

3. ' tfirfen to be permitted to, to be at liberty to; 
©atf i(^ 'finnmen? May t come? !l)u Darffl i^m SIKe* 
fagctt; You may tell him all. The English: T {Thou 
&c.) mdst not— is often rendered bym%t biirfen; as, 
G^ barf ni(ftt angcru^rt tt>erben, It must pot be touched^ 
Stinberj fcurfen nid^t Sltle^ ^oren, . Children must not hear 
every thing. 933ir burftcn 2)a^ m'c^t tvageii/ We durst 
not venture tb^t. 

1i^\i\\ Aded in connexion with the negative adverbs nUT only^ 
faum scarcely, ntd^t nqt, occurf with the force of the rerb 6rauc(en Jo 
n£er]^ which, is construed with the Infinitive with ju. Thusi, instead 
of: &i ixan^tn nur ju flingclnl It is often said: (Sie biitfen nut 
ftlngein, y«moni^ fieeti to ring- 2)u batffl c8 faum etwa^neu, Yon 
scarcely need to mention iti ^k biitfen fi^ ni(^t fo anRtengen^ You 
need not exert yourself so much. That is : You are at liberty to exert 

yoUrs'eif k»s. 

j.r« . • ' . 

•'^ /'Note. Cotnpaife the ooiiDTTibNALs cS fBnntc tegncn/ it mxgiii 
Wftj. (It is simply possiWey (fS tnw^U tfCjtten, it might rain. (It is 
llkWy). <?« bittftt tegnen, it might rain^ (which is a rather positive as- 
»erti6tf€lxpresseU with deference). 

4. mulfen. (muAt), expresses necessity: to: be ob-» 
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lijged to, TO BE ooHPELLED TO, (to HaTC to, to require 
to); as, td^ nm$ arbdten^ 1 must work, ^d) nm^te ot^ 
t>fitfn> I had to work. 2)agu mu|i maH fin SRifro^iTp 
^nbtn, For this one recjuires to haT6 a xnicroacope. 

Notice: 3d) niu^tf lac^cn, / could not but laugh, 
I could not kelp laughing. 

a. tnitfTen is, as in Eng^lisb, used with an apparent or inferred 
necessity ; as, (ft mug trtd^ fein^ He must be rich. STaS mti§ uitan* 
gette^m fein. That must be disagreeable. dS mugte feftt, ba§ &c., 
Unless &c. 

b. miiffen occurs in elliptical phrases; as, 3^ tnu§.foit. (gc^etl) 
I must go away, (leare)! (S.i mug (erauS (gcfagt hjerbcnyt It must be 
said! It must be confessed! C^r mug auf^ i'anb (gel^en) He must go 
to the country ! 

c. MUST NOT is rendered byni^t biirfcn (see above 3), the 
German nid^i miifTcn (having the force of not to be compelled to, 
especially in the 1"^ person; as, ^^ mug nic^t Qtl}m, I am not com- 
pelled to go. Sir miiflfen ntd^t fcicneu, itjit tjun e8 frcimiflig. We 
are not forced to serve, we do it voluntarily. 

The verbs \\>olUn (Lat. velle; Fr. vouloir) and 
f«men (Lat. debere; Fr. devoir) do not deqote mere 
futurity; this is expressed by the auxiliary verb op 
TENSE merben (See p. 198, 2 a). 

5. \\>oticn to be willing to, to be going to, to wish, 
to be inclined toj to want to, to intend to, to mean to, 
e. g. i* wtfl fommcn, aber i<^ U>ert'e nie^r bfirfen, I wish 
to come (I have the will to come), but I shall not be 
permitted. 2Bir n^oHen nic^t f)ingf]^fn/ abcr n)ir mcrben 
fd inujfen. We are not inclined to go there, but we 
shall be forced to do so. SBann UMOfi bu abreifen? 
When do you intend to start ? 3c^ tDolltc ebcn fc^reiben, 
I was just going to write. SBaS woUen Sic t>amit fagen? 
What do you mean (to say) by that? 

a. tvellcn is used elliptically in phrases like: SSo^in totUm Ste 
(ge^en, teifcn)? Where are you going to? Whither bound ? 3<% toiff 
na4 ^txlin, I am going to Berlin. Compare the Scotch proverb *Who 
will to Cnpar, maun to Capar.' $3a8 toit tx bamtt? What is he going 
to do whit it? !Ba8 toiilfi tin bcrt? What do you wish ta do there? 

b. tooQcn in the 3^ person occurs in the sense of alleou^q; as, 
(St \n\ti ed grfunben ^a6eti, He alleges (affirms), that he has found 
It- ^r wiU in Srnbon gcwefeu fein, He will have people believe, that 
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he has been in London, (^r motlte i^n erfl gar niift Utmtn, He at 
first pretended not to know him at all. 

c. tooQcn expresses ability; as, ^{t tvcllen (Sie ba6 (cut* ncc^ 
tooffcnben? How can jon accomplish that to-day yet? S3(r tottt taS 
crgritnben? Who can fathom that? 

Note 2. A distinction must be made between this adxiliabt verb 
of mood and the verb absolute tooHett to willj as used in sentences 
like: ($)ott ll^tCt t^, God wills it !Der $c(r (at (S getvctlt, The Lord 
has willed it. ^u tvcdtcfl ed fo, It was your own will. Used absolnr 
tely toollen often means to want, to wish, (see Sect. XXV. C), to like, 
may; as, (Bhii tottt^ ba§ toil frei feicn^ God wants us to be free. Sir 
toeUtn, ba§ unferc .^fntei gut toaren^ We wish our children to become 
good. Zffu\ toad bu \vii\t, Do what you like. Sei tent Wit i^nt 
tootte. Be that as it may. Jlomme raaS toiUl Let come what may. 

6. fotlen expresses duty; to be bidden to; as, 3)u 
follfi ni4)t falfcb 3f"9"i6 xtUn, Thou shaFt not bear false 
witness. 2)ie ®effllfcl)nft fofltc tit jlunft forbern, Society- 
should (ought to) promote art. fficr foil bad tftun? 
Who is (bidden) to do that? 3br foUt jejit in bic S*ufe 
fle{)en, You are to go to school now. Die Srucfe fuU in 
eincm 3al^re fertig iverben; The bridge is to be finished 
in a year. 

a. foffcn is often used with an appointment or destination ; as 
SDic itfrdjc fott teparirt njettcn, The church is to be repared. ^x fott 
naif ^ariS gcjen. He is to go to Paris. 

6. EUiptically: d^r fed au^ bem ^auU, He is to leave the house. 
@ogc mir, wa8 foH i^, TeU me what I have to do. SBo fott bad Jin* 
and? Where is that to end? ^B'ad foil if^ bamit? What am I to do 
with that? also: Of what use is that to me? ^a^ fott mix bad? (under- 
stood niijen, Jf Ifen), Of what use is that to me ? ©a8 foffen bicfe 
X^rancn? What is the meaning (the use) of these tears? ©a8 fott bo8? 
for: 23a6 fott bad Jci§cn? What is the meaning of that? 

c. fofleti is used in indefinite statements with the force of people 
say, — it is reported ; as, (ft fott tin tdt^ft ^Dlann fefn. He is said to be 
a rich man. @lc fott fcjt (icficnSwutbift fein. People say she is very 
amiable. Dei gcinb fott fid^ jutiirf jiejcn^ The enemy is reported to be 
retreating. 

7. The verb laffcn to let and some other verbs, 
used in the capacity of auxiliary verbs of Mood; are 
explained p. l.)?. 
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Conjugation op the auxiliary verbs of mood, 



CONJUGATION OF THE AUXIL. VERBS OF MOOD, 

The tenses, of wjbich only the first person is given, are conjugated 
regularly : — 

PRESENT INDICATIVE. 
INFINITIVE. Singular. Plural. 



t'cnncn 


fann 


bu 
fanujl 


fann 


njit 
• fonncn 


fUnnt 


fBnncn 


lUCgCIt 

biirfcn 


ntaj 

ban 


fcarnl 


mag 
tarf 


mogcn 
biirfen 


mijgt 
turft 


mBgcn 
biirfen 


mil ff en 
IP often 
foKcn 


mug 
n?ia 

fen 


mugt 
iviafi 
fcttfl 


mug 

ma 

foil 


muffen 
tvollen 
foflen 


utiigt 
ivcOt 
fo«t 


miiffcn 
ivoflcn 
foKcn 



PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE,* 

(retains the vowel of the Infinitive, and has e throagbont, as, tc^ fonne^ 
bu fdnncfi, ct f'dnne, njit tftnncn, i^r f'cnnct, ftc fonnen). 

i^ fonnne tc^ n^oi^e i^ bitrfe ic^ mitfTe ic^ motte td^ fode 

that I can that I may that I am that I am that I want that I shall 

or may, or might, or was per- or was ob- or wanted or should, 

might or mitted to. liged to. to. 
was able, 
that I may 
be able. 



IMPERFECT INDICATIVE. 

(The vowel is not modified). 



idt fonnte 
I could, 

was able. 



t(6 mo^U i^ burfte 
I liked to. I durst, 
was per* 
mitted to. 



id^ mu§te id^ wcUtt td^ foSte 
I was obli- I intended I was (bid- 
ged to, had to. den) to. 



to. 



IMPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE, GENERALLY USED AS CONDI- 
TIONAL, t 
(Formed by modifying the vowel of the Imperfect Indicative, except in 

ttioUtt and fcSte). 

i($ f'dnnte i^ mi^c^te id^ bitrfte id^ mugte {« wcHk idf fcttte 

I could, I I might, I I were per- I should be I would, I I should, I 

should be should, or mitted to. compelled should or ought to. 

able, I would like I might. to, I would would be 

might. to. have to. inclined to. 

Only mottcn has an imperative : ttjottt ! pi. wofft ! The compound 
tenses are formed as with other verbs. (See Sect. XXIV). 



* See on the use of the Subjunctive. Sect. XXXI. 
I S«e on the uie or the Conditional. Sect. XXXI. 
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These verbs form the usual past participle with 
the prefix gc only when they are used absolutely; as, 
3<^ t)abe ee Hie gefonnt, / never had it in my power, 
(5r ^aX ed nid)t gemod}t; He did not like it @ott ijdX 
ed genjoBt, God has willed it. (®fburft, gewu^t and cje^ 
foflt are hardly ever used). 

When used as auxiliary verbs of mood the form 
of the Ifi/initive of these verbs as well as of laffcn and 
the other verbs mentioned below is used as past par- 
ticiple; as, 

PERFECT TENSE. 
(Generally with the force of the Engiieh Past). 

1. 3cl) babe (fominen) fonnen* I was (have been) 
able (to come). 

2. 3(1) !}nbc nic^t (fommen) mogcm I did not like 
(to come). 

3. 3cf) ijdbt (fommen) l)urfen. I was (have been) 
permitted {ko come). 

4. 3^ l)iibe (fommen) muffen* I was (have been) 
compelled (to come). 

5. 3c^ t)<ibe (fommen) tvoHen* 1 was (have been) 
inclined (to come). 

6. 3c^ biibc (fommen) foBen. 1 was (to come). 

PLUPERFECT 
(used as in English). 

3c^ l)(ittt (fommen) fonncn &c. &c. I had been able 
&c. &c. (to come). 

PARTICULAR ATTENTION should be paid to 
the application of the pluperfect subjunctive (chiefly 
used as Conditional Past, see Sert. XXXI the Condi- 
tional, 2 d). ^ 

1. 3<^ Wtte fonnen I might have, that is: I would 
have been able. 

2. 3* brttte mogen. I would have liked to, I 
would fain have. 

3. Scl) f>rttte turfem / might have, that is : / ioevld 
have been pet^mitteJ. 

13* 
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4. 3c^ l^&fte tnuffen. I would have been compelled 
tOy (1 ought to have). 

5. §c^ Ij&ttt Woden. (Used in quotations.) thai I 
had intended, 

&• 3c^ ^^tte fotlcn. / ought to have^ that is: It 
would have been my duty to. 

The Future tenses are formed as in other verbs 
of the Infinitive Present and Fast construed with the 
Present of the auxiliary verb of tense werben (See p. 
198, 2 a); as, 

FIRST FUTURE. 

3* tDfibe (fonimen) fonncn &c. &c. I shall be able 
&c. &c. (to come). 

SECOND FUTURE. 

3c6 iDcrbc ^abcn (fommcn) fonncn &c. &c. I shall 
have been able &c. &c. (to come). 

Note. In the rules for the construction of sentences Sect. XXX, 5 
a and 6 the peculiar arrangement of the varioas parts of the com- 
pound tenses of auxiliary verbs of mood is fully explained. 

The following verbs are employed in the manner 
of auxiliary verbs of mood and then are in the com- 
pound tenses both conjugated and construed like the 
above real auxiliary verbs of mood; as. 

Infinitive, Imperfect, Past participle, 

1. laffcn to let (see below) lief Uiffen 

2. fu^Ien to feel fu^Ite ffi^len 

3. ^eifen to bid ^ief ^ei§en 

4. ^etfen to assist in bnlf l^elfen 
h. I^oren to hear ^orte ^oren 
6. Ic^ren to teach le^rtc Ic^ren 
1. Icrnen to learn lernte lerncn 

8. mac^en to make mact)te mac^en 

9. fcl^en to see fa^ fe^cn 

3c^ babe il)n foinmen febcn or I)6ren; I have seen or 
heard him coming. ^^ ^abc tl)n ac^tcn Uxmn, I have 
learned to esteem him. 
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(As absolute verbs, the above form the past participle in the ordi- 
nary way ; viz, Qtia^tn, gef&^lt^ ge^eigen, ge^oit/ ge^otfen^ &c.). 

laffett to letj to leave^ to cause to, to order to, to 
allow to, to permit to, to suffer to, to make, to get 
or haee (something done, sent, &e.), the most impor- 
tant of the above verbs, is always construed with the 
main Infinitive in the active voice; as, Sa$ ed bringen, 
where in English the Passive voice is used. Let it be 
brought. Cause, 07*der, suffer, &c. it to be brought 
fiei^en^ ^oren and fel)cn can likewise be construed with 
the main verb in the infinitive active; (Sr bic^ if)n ent^ 
J^auptcH; He orde?*€d him to be beheaded. 3c^ fat) t^n 
mtijaupUn, I saw him being beheaded. ^^ ijbxtt t^n 
®corfj nenneH; / heard him call George (for being call- 
ed George)^ — yet in ambiguous cases these three are 
followed by some other construction; as, He bade some 
one to behead him. He saw how he was bdieaded. I 
heard that he was called George. 

(The reason for this use of the Infinitive Active instead of the 
English Passive voice is stated Section XXX C). 



Section XXIV. — THE THREE AUXILIARY 

VERBS OF TENSE. 

(Of the use of the verb tjun to do as an Auxiliary but a few traces 
have remained especially in ballad style; as in Goethe's 'der Konig 
in Thule '. jDie ^iigen t^ateit i$m finCen. His eyes did sink. Or in 
Schiller's 'Wallenstein's Lager*. SBai'S bod^ nti^t hxQti unb graufet f)iiX, 
alS ber @ad^8' im Satlbe f^at' ^od^cn. For surely, it was not worse and 
more horrible here, when the Saxons were boasting in the land. <So titt 
id^ l^inu^et ju ben li^ig^uifien , fie t^aten ftd^ jufl gegen 'Dtagbe^UTg 
Titflen. Thus I rode over to the Leaguers, they were then making pre* 
parations against Magdeburg. Sometimes in conditional clauses: jt^atfl 
btt iu xtd^Ux 3^it bid^ regen^ ^&tt*fl bu^8 Bequetuer ^aBen mBgen. 
{Goethe.) Hadst thou bestirred thyself at the right time, thou mightst 
have had it more easily. Also in idioms of the vulgar ; as, SS^enn et 
man bauen b^uen b(a(el If it only did do thaw ! for: SBenn eS ntxx 
tjauen itJoUtel If it only would thaw I 

The following three verbs are also used absolu- 
tely; 1. feitt (obsolete feljn; originally wefm) War, flc* 
tot\tn to be, to exist, as an Auadliary fern must not be 
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rendered by to be^ nor to be by feln; except in the 
idioms he is come, gone; (see below c), 2. werbcn, 
n>arb or wurbf, govotben (Lat. fieri) to be created, to 
become, to grow^ to turn, to get, (all in the sense of 
to become), 3. ^brn to have (in the senae of to pos* 
sess), 

1. THE AUXILIARY fein to have is employed 
in forming the compound past tenses. 

a. Of the verbs absolute fftn to be, Meiben to re- 
main and erfd>ehicn to appear; m, (Sr ift grwefert. He 
has been. 3d^ war gcwefen* I had been. @r wirb ge^ 
bKeben fcin. He will have remained. @ic mfiffcn erfcftie* 
nen frin. They must have appeared. (These intransi- 
tive v^rbs denote forms of existence). 

A. Of all intransitive verbs, denoting transition 
or CHANGE OF CONDITION; as, 3)u bifi gro§ geroorben^ You 
have become (groTfn) talL 3c^ war txwad)t I had awoke 
(that is ceased to sleep), ©ic finb gcfiorben. They have 
died. @6 faim nic^t t>erf(^wunben fei'n. It cannot have 
vanished. 

c. Of all intransitive verbs denoting locomotion 
or CHANGE op PLACE 5 as, Stwar gcfommen unb ift wicber 
gcgangcn. He had come and has (is) gone again. 6r 
ift au0 bem genfier gefpningen, ifi burd? ben ©arten ge^ 
laufen, ift entflo^en* He has sprung out of the window, 
has run through the garden, has fled. 1)ad ^inb mu^ 
gcfaUcn fcin. The child must have fallen. 

Note 1 . When by intransitive verbs of the last kind properly sig- 
nifying locomotion, a farther meaning is to be expressed; as, tanjett to 
dance^ fa^ren to drive (when meaning to rein the horses or to earry)^ 
Xiittn to ride (when meaning to take exercise on horseback), reifen to 
travel (when meaning to enjoy ovprojit by travelling) they are not con- 
jugated with fein bat with ^abtn ; see below). 

Note 2. In combinations like : i8% if) (toor) ju fcl^cn. It is (wcui) 
to be seen, the verb fein to be is not auxiliary^ at any rate, not an auxi- 
liary verb of tense. 

2. THE AUXILIARY werbm forms 

a. THE FUTURE TENSES of the maia verb, 
when its Present feme is used with the imrraiTivEs. pre- 
sent and poet of the same; as, 3><^ werbt^rebeii. lakail 
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or mil strive. 3(^ wotrbc geflrebt f|«bcn. I shall have 
striven. 3c^ n)f rbe alt tt)erbem I shall become old. 3cl) 
wcrbe alt fjeroprbftt fein. I shall have become old. 

b. mcrten (P. P. n)ort)en) forms the passive voice, 
when conjugated through all its tenses along with the 
PAST FARTiciPLE of thc main verb; as, 3cl) u>erfcf flclicbt^ 
1 am loved. Sd) tt>nrDe geliebt. 1 was loved. 3(ft bin 
flflicbt wortcn. I have been loved. 3c^ ipcrbe geliebt 
merbcn. I shall be loved. 

3. THE AUXILIARY I)a6en is used in forming 
the compound Past tenses of the Active voice of all 

VERBS Tb/nSI7IV£ AND REFLECTIVE and alsO of all INTRAN- 
SITIVE VERBS except those classes mentioned with fcin 

fl, b, c, above. i . v 

« 

CONJUGATION OF THE AUXILURY VERBg OF TENSE. 

(The portions given In parentheste are osed absolutely, whilst the 
meaning of the rest is that of the verb when used as an Auxiliary), 

(The present of fein is derived from different roots. In l^aBen and 
toerben euphonic changes of the: final consonant of the root occur, as, 
btt ^a|). ^attefi, instead, of fa^fl^ \iahU^, nilfl instead of toirbfl/ &c. 
Besides the Imperfect Indicative rauTbe^ there ocoars also the singular 
id^ tvatb/ bu iDarbfi^ er tvarb, used solemnly). 

@cin (formerly n)efen, SBcrbcnjshall, will (future), 
fcicnb being); war (formerly to be (passive voice); (wcv* 
wad), had; (gewefcn been, benl) becoming); wurDe was 
gewefen fcin to have been).* (passive voice); (f^eO ^^orten 

been (passive voice); (ge*) 
worbfn fein to have been 
(pass, voice). 



Indicative, Subjunctive, 


Indicative. 


Subjunctive. 


PRESENT. 




PRESENT. 


I have . that I have or 


I shall, will 


that I shall^ will, 




had. 


I am (passive 


or should, would ; 






voice). 


I am or was (p. V.) 


Sing, idi bin 


ic6fei 


td^ roetbe 


i($ roerbe 


bu 6(p 


bu feiep 


bu kvirjl 


bu werbefl 


cr ill 


ft fei 


ct wirb 


ct njerbc 


Plun mix Tmb 


wir fcien 


toil mcrben 


wit tDcrbcn 


ijt fcib 


if)x feict 


i^t mcrbet 


Ht mcrbet 


fte ftnb 


fie fclen 


fit tverben 


fie mcibcn 
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CoNjiroATioif or the Aux. fe<« and toctbeit. 



Indicative. Subjunctive. 

IMPERFECT. 
I had that I had; ge- 



Indieative. Subjunctive. 

IMPERFECT. 
1 was (e. g., that I was ; ge- 





nerally, would 


praised). 


nerally, I were 


■ 


have. 




or would be 
(c. g., praised). 


Sing, id^ toar 


\^ watt 


i^ nmrbe 


idi loiirbc 


bu watfl 


bu matc^ 


bu wurbeft 


bu toiitbcfl 


CTWat 


(t ware 


(T kouTbe 


er toitrbe 


Plur. tuit waxtn 


tvii w'dxtn 


wix tourben 


nix wittbeti 


i(i mart 


Hx ttdrct 


i^T UJUtbct 


Hx tvittbet 


{te tvaren 


{te toaxtn 

• 


fie loutben 


fie toitiben 


PERFECT 


(a6*afo^e/y). 


PERFECT. 


J have been. 


that I have or 


/ have been ra- 


that I have or 


rather / was 


had been, I. 


ther / was (e. 


had been or 




was 


g, praised) 


was (e. g., 
praised) 


\^ Bin, bu tip. 


<d^ fef, bu feief!. 


fdjbin" buBip, 


i^ fel, bu feiep. 


&c. geioefctt 


&c. gewefen 


&c. tDOtben 


&c. tnoiben 


PLUPERFECT (absolutefy). 


PLUPERFECT. 


I had been 


I had been, I 


I had been 


I had been, or I 




shonld or 


(pass, voice) 


should or 




would have 




would have 




been 




been 


i(l^n>ar,bumat|!^ 


i^ toaxt, bu toa^ 


id^ivar.bumatf!, 


i^to'dxt, buwas 


&c. ge»cf«n 


xt^, &c. gcs 


&c. wotben 


«p,&c. »ors 




toefen 




ben 



FIRST FUTURE. 

I shall, will have that I shall or 

will have, 
would have 

idi toerbe fein 
bu meibefl fein 
et werbe fein &c. 



id^ wetbe fein 
bu Mitfl fein 
et mitb fein^ &c. 



FIRST CONDITIONAL. 

I should or would have 

idf miirbe fein 
bu n^iirbefl fctn 
tx tottxU fein, &c. 



FIRST FUTURE. 

I shall or will that I shall or 
be (pass. will be (pass, 

voice) voice). 

i^ mxU merben i^ merbe wetben 

bu njirfi merben buioeTbeflw. 

er wicb ujeiben, er werbe meiben, 

&c. &c. 

FIRST CONDITIONAL. 

I shonld or would be (p. v.) 

id^ n^iirbe merben 
bu n^iirbef^ iverben 
et miitbe tvetben, &c. 



COMUOATIOII or THB AoXtUABY (aidt. 
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Indicative. Subjunctive. 

SECOND FUTURE {absolutely). 

that I shall, 
should, or 
would have 
been 



I shall have 
been 



Indicative, Subjunctive. 

SECOND FUTURE. 

I shall have ^6efi that I shall, 
(e. g, prais- should, or 



i^ nxrbe {^ toerbe 

gewefcn fein^&c. getocfen fein &c. 



ed) 



{4 tveibe 
tootben fdn 



would have 
6«en(e.^., prais- 
ed) 

i4 tvitrbe 
toerben fein ' 
&c. 



(absoluteh/) CONDITIONAL PAST. 

I should or I should or 

would have would have 

been been (p. v.) 

i$ tourbe i^ toerbe 

getoefen f ein , &c. to t b e n f (in, 

&c. 

IMPERATIVE (abtolutefy). IMPERATIVE. 

^ei id^ may I be ; fei be; fei tx Serbe idf may I be (e. g.y prais- 
let him be ; feienivit let us be ; fcib ed) ; toerbe be; toeibe er let him be; 
be ye; feien fte let them be; feien toetben toil let us be; toetbet be ye; 
Sie be (yon). loerben fie let them be; toeiben ^ie 

be (you). 



^aben to have; (^abenb having); {(f) ^cAit I had; gr^abt 

had. 



PRESENT. 



I have 



Sing, id^ (a6e 
bu^afl 
er l^at 

Plnr. loir l^aSen 
i^r (a6t 
' fte ^9btn 



that I have or 
had, I may have 

i^ (a6e 
bu $a6e{l 
er l^aBe 
toir \^Oi^tn 
i^r (a6et 
fie l^aBeu 



IMPERFECT. 

I had that I had, I 

might or 
would have 



i^ (atte 
bu $attefl 
er (atte 
toir l^atten 
i^r (attet 
fie fatten 



i4 (atte* 
btt ^attefl 
er Idtte 
toir fatten 
i»r (attet 
fie fatten 



* This is the only instince of modification of vowel in a verb of the modern 
form ind has its reason in the necessity of distinguishing i^ ^^iiiit I had, from 
i^ \^ttt I might have. 
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4>a6(ii TO HAVE. Sprcimem of the 



Indicative. Subjunctive. 

PERFECT 

y have had ra- that I hare had 
ther / had or had had 



Indicative. Subjunctive. 

PLUPERFECT. 

I had had that I had had, 

I would have 
had 

i4 ffattt, bu ^aU idi iattt, bu ^aU 
tcfl^ &c. ges tefl, &c. gcs 
f)abt f)aU 



FIRST FUTURE. 

I shall or will that I shall or 
have • will have, I 

would have 

idf wtxlt, btt Of toerbe, bu 
wix\i, &c. ios toerbefl^ &c. 
ben Tahiti 

FIRST CONDITIONAL. 
I should or would have 

i4 wuxU, bu loitibep; &c. ^aUn 



SECOND FUTURE. 

I shall or will that I shall or 
have had will have had, 

1 would have 
had 

id^ mtbt, bu i^ ton^t, bu 
n)irf}, &c. merbcfi^ &c. 

ge^a^t iaUn ge(a6t iahcn 

CONDITIONAL PAST. 

I should or would have had 

idi touxU, bu toilibef!^ &c. Qt^aU 



IMPERATIVE. 

Singular, (a6e (bah^) or iaUn @ie have; f^aU tx, &c., let him, &c.have. 
Plural, iahtn xoix let us have; ffaht or fjaUn <Sie have (ye); ^aUn fU 
let them have. 



PARADIGM illtistrathig the formation of the 
verb. (For the use of the tenses see Sect. XXV). 

Note. The German verb has neither a progressive nor a negative 
nor a specially affirmative form. 34 (o^< expresses both I praise, I am 
praising, I do praise and, [^ (o6( tttd^t I do not praise, the adverb nic^t, 
being generally separated from the verb brother portions of the claiiae. 
(See Sect. XXX, D). 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

Infinitives: pres, (ju) loben to praise; past, gclobt (ju) 

tjabm to have praised. 

Participles: pres. lobenl) praising; past gelobt praised. 



rORMATION OF THE YEKB. ACTIVS VOICG. 
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IndieaiivB. 



I praise, I am praising, 
I do praise 

Sing, id^ loU 

bu (obfl 

er iobt 
Plur. loir Ichm 

if}x (obt 

ftc (o6en 



Subjunctive. 



PRESENT. 



tiiat I praise or praised, 
I may praise 

ic^ (o6e 
bu (c6eil 
(I (o6e 
wix (o6nT 
% Io6(t 
fie Ubtrt 



IMPERFECT. 



I praised, was praising, 
did praise 

Sing, i^ (obte 

tit (o1}Ufl 

ei (obte 
Plur. toil (oBtcn 

i(t (o6tet 

fie (oBten 



that I praised, 

I might, should, or would praise 

i(^ MU 
bu (c6tefl 
ei (oBte 
toir (cBten 
i^t (oBtet 
fte to6ten 



I have praised, I have been prais- 
ing, I praised 

Sing. {^ ffdbt QtioU 

bu (af) gefoBt 

et f}at ge(o6t 
Plur. mit 6a6en %tUU 

tj^T f aOt gcfobt 

fie iaUn geloBt 



PERFECT. 

that I (have) praised 
that I had praised 



id^ (aBe ge(o&t 
bu i)aUft QtleU 
ei (aBe ge(o6t 
toil iaUn geto6t 
i^r (abet ge(o6t 
fie (a6cn getcOt. 



PLUPERFECT. 



I had praised 

I had been praising 

Sing, ic^ (atte ge(oBt 
bu ^atteft gc(c6t 
er ffatlt gilobt 

Plur. loit ^atteu ge(o6t 
ibx (attet gelobt 
fte ^atUn ge(oU 



that I bad praised 
I might, should, or would have 
praised 

td^ (iiite geloDt 
bu Battctl ge(o6t 
et i^atte geU6t 
wix b'Mttn gelcSt 
iix t)aiUt ^Ubi 
fie fatten geUBt 
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Specimen of the pobmatiom of the tenses. 



Indicative. 



I shall praise 

Sing. i(^ tocrbc ieUn 
btt koirfl lohtn 
cc toixl (o6en 

Plnr. toil toerben (oSen 
i^T toerbet (o6(n 
{\e mctbcn IqUxl 



SiUfjutictive, 



FIRST FUTURE. 



that I i^hall praise 
I woald praise 

id^ toetbe icUn 
bit kDcrbcil (cben 
er tocibc ioben 
nix mcTben (o6en 
il^i loeibct (oBett 
{te toerben (o6ett 



I shall have praised 

Sing, i^ todbe ge(o(t ^aUn 
bu mitfl gelobt $a6en 
et wtrb ge(oM I^a6en 

Plnr. wir wcrben ge(o6t f^aUn 
i^t wetbet gefobt ffaUn 
{ie toeiben ge(o6t $a6en. 



SECOND FUTURE. 

that I shall have praised 
I wonld have praised 

i^ toerbe ge(o(t iaUn 
bu wcibefi gctoBt (aBen 
et toeibe getoBt (aBett 
koir toerben geloBt BaBen 
iBT toerbct geloBt (aBett 
fie toeiben getoBt $aBen 



FIRST CONDITIONAL. 
I shonld or would praise 

Sing. [^ toutbe (oBen 

bu wiiibcft (cBen 

et wurbe (cBen 
Plnr. tcit tvitiben (oBen 

iBi tDiiTbct (oBen 

fi{ tourben (oBen 



, CONDITIONAL PAST. 

I should or wonld have praised 

id^ toitrbe ge(oBt BaBen 
bu toitibejl gefoBt ffahtn 
et toiiibe ge(oBt (aBen 
toit toitiben gefoBt B^Ben 
iBr toiitbet gefoBt BaBen 
fte toitrben geioBt ^aBen 



IMPERATIVE. 

Sing. (oBe! (do) praise! (oBen ^ie I praise I (polite) ; (oBeei! let him 
praise. 

Plnr. (oBen tniil let us praise! (oBt! orloBen^ic! praise (ye)! (oBen 
fid let them praise! Also the past participle is fre- 
quently used instead of the Imperative in commanding, 
rousing, or encouraging. 

Derived from the Infinitive is the noun baS SoBett the praising. 
The Infinitive, with the particle ^u^ is gu (oBen to praise^ or praising 
after certain verbs, as, Bcgtnnento 6e^m; or prepositions, as, anflatt 
instead of; o(ne without^ &c. Uttt ^tt (oBett in order to praise: 



Trb Passive voice. 
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PASSIVE VOICE. 

The Passive voice distinctly implies an action the object of which 
isthe«t<^ec/ of the sentence, and never a mere state or condition, which 
latter is expressed by the Past Participle used as an adjective along 
with the verb fein to be. Hence: Cli {{I getBbtet means he is killed, 
he is dead^ bnt (^r tviib getobtet means He is being killed f that is, they 
are killing him now. 

INFINITIVES: pres. gelobt (ju) werbcn to be prais- 
ed; past, gclobt worben (ju) fctn to have been 
praised. 

PAST PARTICIPLES gclobt worbcn been praised. 



Indicative. 



I am (being) praised 

Sing, i^ tocrbe geloBt 
btt toirfl gc(o6t 
ei mtrb Qtlaht 

Plur. tt)ft metbcn gcloBt 
iix toerbet ge(o6t 
fie toerben ge(cbt 



Subjunctibe. 



PRESENT. 



that I am or was praised 
I may (might) be praised 

id^ n^erbe geto^t 
bu roetbefl ge(o6t 
et merbe gelobt 
n)ir iDCTben ge(o6t 
i^T toeibet ge(o6t 
fte metben ge(o6t 



IMPERFECT. 



I was (being) praised 



Sing, id^ tvttibe geloBt 
bu muTbefl ge(oBt 
er tourbe ge(o6t 

Plur. toil toutben ge(o6t 
iffx tpurbet ge(o6t 
fte rauibett ge(o6t 



that I was or were praised 
I might, shoald, or would be 
praised 

i(^ mittbe geloBt 
bu loittbtft ge(o(t 
et tt)iirbe gc(o6t 
MtT raitiben ge(o6t 
t(r kDuibet ge(o6t 
fte mitTben ge(o6t 



PERFECT. 



I have been or was praised 

Sing, i^ 6in gefoBt nioiben 
bu bifl ge(o6t moiben 
n ifl geloBt moiben 

Plur. tt)!r finb Qticbi mcrben 
iBr feib ge(o8t tociben 
fte finb geloBt ivorben 



that I have (had) been praised 

i^ fei geCoBt toorben 
bu feieft geloBt tootbcn 
er fei getoBt tootben 
mil feien geloBt toorben 
t^T feiet ge(oBt morben 
fte fefen geloBt lucrben 
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SpECIMBN of the P,Aa9IV£ VOICE. 



Indicative. 



I had been praised 



Sul^'unctive. 



PLUPERFECT. 



Sing, i^ wax ge(o6t ivorben 
tu tt3CiX\i gclcbt n)orben 
ei war ge(c6t wfltiMn 

Plur. iDtT mareu ()e(o^t morten 
i^r njart gclofct njorben 
fie n^aien geIo6t motben 



that I had been praised 
I might, should, or would have 
been praised 

t(i^ toate ge(o6t koerben 
tu toarefl ge(o6t »otbeit 
cr loarc gdobt moTben 
tvii mdten gelobt raoiben 
i^r wciret gelobt worbcn 
fte todren gefobt tooiben 



FIRST FUTURE. 



I shall be praised 



that I shall be praised. 
I would be praised 

id^ mcibe gelobt toerben 
bu njetbefl g((o6t tocrbcn 
ec njec^e gcUbi toeibcn 
tviT tveibcn gelobt toeiben 
i^r raei^ct ge(o6t uoetben 
{te merben gelobt iDciben. 

FUTURE. 

that I shall have been praised 
I would have been praised 

i^ n^erbe ge(o6t worben fein 
bu locrbcf) gc(c6t moibrn fein 
er merbc ge(c6t moiben fein 
n^iT iDfiben ge(o6t mcrben fein 
itx toerbet geiobt loorben fein 
fte meiben ge(o6t »oiben fein 

CONDITIONAL PAST. 

I should or would have been prais- 
ed 

!($ njtirbe gef^St toorben fein 
bu miirbefl ge(o6t worben fein 
ei n^iirbe ge(o6t n^orben fein 
mx roitrben gc(o6t mcrben fein 
il^t mitrbet ge(o6t njorben fein 
fie niittbert getoBt morben fein 

IMPERATIVE. 

Sing, tveibe geiolbt! or merbeu 8ie getoBt! be praiaed! merbe cc gefobt! 

let him be praised ! 
Plur. raeiben mix gelobt! let us be praised! SBeibet or mcrben Cie ges 

(c6t I be praised ! iverben fie geloDt i let them be praised! 



Sing, id^ merbe gelobt merben 
bu mirfl geiobt merben 
er iviib ge(o8t mcrben 

Plur. mir merben geiobt metben 
i^r merbet gc(obt meiben 
fie merben gelobt mcrben 

SECOND 
I shall have been praised 

Sing, id^ merbe gcIoBt mcrben fein 
bu mirfl gciobt mcrben fein 
er mirb geiott mcrben fein 

Plur. mir merben getcbt morben fein 
i^r merbet gcfobt mcrben fein 
fie merben gelobt mcrben fein 

FIRST CONDITIONAL. 
I should or would be praised 

Sing, id^ miirbe gelobt merben 
bu miirbeflt gelobt mcrben 
er mitrbe gelobt mcrben 

Plur. mir miirben geiobt merben 
i(r tpiirbet geiobt mcrben 
fte m'itTbcn gelobt mcrben 



• 
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By the infinitiTe are fonned : gc(o6t ju loetben to be praised, being 
praised ; um gelobt ju kocitoen in order to be praised. 

Section XXV. — ON THE USE OF THE TENSES, 
MOODS AND PARTICIPLES. 

(For the nse of the Subjunctive and Conditional ; see Sect. XXXI.). 

A. The tenses of the Indicative. 

The German verb has no special form to represent 
an action as progressing or continuing^ nor can a safe 
distinction be draiivn between absolute and relative 
tenses. (See the paradigm p. 202 &c). It therefore de- 
pends to a considerable extent on the context what force 
IS to be given to the tense of the verb in each case. 
The tenses of the Indicative may in the first place be 
said to agree in sense with the corresponding tenses in 
English; as, 3d) If be I live (I am living). 3cb Ubtt 
I lived (did live, was living). 3c^ ^abc gclebt I have 
lived (have been living). 3* ^attc gelebt 1 had lived 
&c. 3d) wertc leben I shall live &c. 3cl) n>erl)e <\flebt 
baben I shall have lived &c. With regard to the force 
of the Passive voice p. 205 Note, may be referred to. 

THE FOLLOWING DEVIATIONS, however,, 
must be particularly noticed. 

THE PRESENT is used instead of the imp£rfect, 

PERFECT AND FDTURB. 

a, as in English instead of the imperfect when a narratite is 
to be made particularly vivid or impressive ; as, in John XI. where 
Luther uses the Present more freely than the English text. Thus v. 20 
^)Uf ^aitfja nun (oretc^ ba§ 3tfu8 fcmmt^ ge^et fie ii?m cntgcgen. 
(Literally : ff^hen Martha now heard that Jems is coming she goes 
and meets him). Then Martha, as soon as she heard that Jestis was 
coming, went and met him. Further v. 23. Jefu* fpTi<^t ^u ifer. 
Jesus saith unto her, v. 24. 9Mait$a fprtd^t }U t^nt. Martha saitk 
unto him ; — and t. 25. S^fui fpvid^t )u i^t. Jesus said. 

b, instead of the English perfect when the latter is used in ctm." 
necUng the action expressed by the verb with the Present momenta 
This is owing to the force of the preposition f e i i (see p. 47 i. Conti- 
nuance) which gives the German Present the effect of the English Per- 
fect when used with an adverb or ▲dvbrbial sxfression or time ; as* 
34 Hn feit bcm 30. 3n({ in ^txiin, I have been in Berlin since ihe^O^^ 
of July, 34 toc^ne frit tintm Wwatt ^ier. / have been residing here 
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for a month, ^it aTBeften fcft l^orgefleni; 7%ey have been working 
since the day before yesterday. The preposition fett is often under- 
stood; as, fBitlan^e finb ^te (Ui? How long have you been here? 
34 ^^K ^tina^t tin 3a(t (iet, / have been here nearly a twelvemonth. 

In sentences like the above the German Perfect must not be used, 
as it would denote a ceasing or at least a modiptcation of the action 
or state (see the Perfect below) ; e. g» 3<^ Bin I^nge genug (ice ges 
tvcfen; i^ tttu§ fort/ / have been here long enough; I must away. 
Xit Scute iaUn feit 5 K^t geaiBeitet^ nun finb fie ntiibe^ The people 
have been working since five o'clock, now they are tired. 

c. With a SURE expectation, decided intention, or immediate 
ACTION, the PRESENT takes the place of the future more frequently than 
in English ; as, 3(^ g^W (^ute $l6enb au8^ I go out to-night, instead of 
Z^ werbe (eute 9l6enb auSge^en, I shall go out to-night, dt fommt ges 
n}i§/ He is sure to come. 3<4 (^(te SBoit, I shall keep my word. 

For the phrases : / am going to, I am about to, see the Future 
below. 

2. THE IMPERFECT, (the narrative tense) is 
used as in English both relatively and historically (see 
Note below); e. g. 3c^ erfannte bid) a{^ bu eintratfc 1 
recognized you when you entered. 6r fagte bicd, tnbem 
er ftd) er^ob^ He said this as he arose. 3c^ f^ni, fa^ 
unb ftegte (veni^ vidi, vici), I came, saw and conquered; 
^but it also occurs instead of the English perfect and 
sometimes instead of the conditional past. 

a. When the English use the Perfect tense along with the adver- 
bial expressions this day^ (morning, evening"), week, month, year &c., in 
stating a fact which has no farther connexion with the Present moment 
the Germans use promiscuously the Imperfect or the Perfect; as, 3c^ 
fa( i^n ^eute 3l6enb or td^ 6a6e i(n (eute 'Jt^enb gefe^en^ / have seen 
him this evening. Quite in the same manner they say : 3<^ ^a^i i^n 
geflctn gefc^en or 3ci& fa5 i^n Bcfient, / saw him yester-day. 

6. The Imperfect occurs instead of the Conditional, when in a 
narrative a supposition as then formed is to be represented in a lively 
manner; as, ^(( fonnte gtoeteiCet t(un: (intmebec ic^ ging nad^ ^eU 
mat unb traf meine §!(ieunbe bott ober id^ mattete i()re ^^Infunft tn Q)eis 
(in a6. I could (then) do either of two tilings : either I should (might) 
have gone to Weimar and met my friends there, or I should have ex- 
pected their arrival in Berlin. 

Sometimes the Imperfect is used to make a supposition more im- 
pressive, although it does not occur in a narrative ; as, jtantfl bu Ytic^t 
im red^ten 9(ugen6(fcte^ fe toat Wit^ umfotrfl. Had you not come at 
the right moment all would have been in vain. 



Thi^ f^.V;R^..fOa JCHJfii Ff^l^ IN HISTORICAL SI^LE. ^QQ 

: :,a /fflJE PERFEC^T TENSE. ; . : ./ 

"IFhe'^P^rfect differs from the English Perfect in 
gb "fer'as' it' does not necessarily convey the idea that 
the action expressed by it is conneQied through ils e/fecU 
or remits with the Present moment. 

-nvTbe German Perfect whilst it'^no^ under all cir- 
curtisfances be used for the English Perfect, has much 
itiore( generally the force of the EN'OLWuriiMi'* as em- 
ployed in istating a fact *la6 ^^bs^lutely completed, and 
without reference to the Present; as, 3c^ ijc^bt if^n geflfra 
gcfcben, 1 saw him yesterday. (Sr ijat tm \)frif|;fn Stiljtc 
i'«mMSj>i«it^'«etfa«ft, He sold, bis house last year: • 3c^ 
;ft\li)^'t"'@<c tmmal^ nod} nidjt gefannt, 1 did n6t know you 
liken, (The English Perfect expressed by the German 
Present, see p. 207 b). ., . 

Pwing to this use of the Perfect tenfle for the English Past, Ger- 
mans when speaking English are apt to produce erroneous impressions, 
and 'onie would hear an enthusiastic admirer of the heanties of some 
JoeaIit|I say : Ivis. a splendid viewi J have been sitting there ietet 
j^r on^.(ti,r9fik qhd b^vei bk$ngc^\ng S^c. S(c. . .. 

The phrase / forget must be rendered . by the Perfect 3c^ {afe 
e8 ,t?etacffen, unless.it has the meaning of / usually forget which is 

Note, in the higher historical style the Perfect is' employed to 
distinguish facts and deeds as having had a great and lasting e()^ect 
and as being of universal importance; a?, 9}a(^bfm bieS ht fan^cn 
ffi^Wn »ftampfcn ,9cfd^etcn war, 5 at fte %vi\i\x^ (Safat in ijrcr vj^ci^ 
fltdf('''<i'ufgcfu(i§t unb in jenen JJetbjiigcn itlfcetwunbcn. After 
this had been "a'cconit)li shed by long 'and severe struggles; Julfti's 
Caesar sought them out' in their own homes, -and subdued them in 
those , campaigns. SRan fonnte nt(i^t faofn^ ba^ ed. 6eiroen I^Doraes 
tea*t K^cifte' Itjfe ^(a\ SWarlcIt eber W^xW ber j^'6ifift 6Dcr\rfar( bcr 
"^ri?§e i^wefin ftnb, auf bcren Stl^un unb Saffen la^ Sdjirffaf bcr 
jfDdt iettt^tc., Xl CQuld not be ^did to have prodnccd such hetoos 
1^, (vi^re) |5^'arl€»< ^9f'^^\y • King Pepin, or. Oljarlem^igne, upon whose 




Se&cM^(^{vrSB(ttt^e Ut iijm^cxi^dttnMataif^afi Don i(^rem Untagmig, 



- .* Tbe Gothic has no compound tenses, the Prasent b«tng used for the future, 
i|nd the Imperfect for the past tenses. Even in the 0]d-Uigh«Gcr(uaa and in the 
Aagio*^a^on the use of compound tenses Is limited, and this may explain to some 
epte^t^lhe freqa^t use of ainpple tenses for the Perfect and Future in the modern 
German. 
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bad S^atettanb Don SuperfY^t (Sefa^t gctettet ((af). ^^00 ended 
that gD^9t day of the battle of Sempach, in which Arnold i^t^tthan 
von Winkelried, at the sacrifice of his life, rescued the flower qf the 
Swiss from destruction, and the fatherland from extreme danger. — 
(Joh. V. Mutter^ Geschtchte dtr Schwetz). In the same manner', 9(tnt« 
tiCa ifl tjon Q[o(um6ud etttbcift mcTben/ Ameriea was disoo¥^>«d 
by Colambosi ®u{hi» ^bo(p^ (at bcit ^roteftaiitiSinttft ki ID(utfcl^« 
\an^ geiettet, Ga$taynft Adoiphns saved Protestat^sm: in Genjoan^,. 

. 4. The PLUPERFECT agrees with, the EngUsh; 
ia89 3ct)r6^Uk gefc^rie^m ali^ bu Um% I had written when 
vou cwpe. @r war eingetreffn wA^rcnD . id) fc^rwb^ . He 
had entered whilst I was writing. / ; .: ' « 

The PARTICIPIAL VWkA%^ Huving sfum-^ unitm^iy, :ABd 
After having seen, written, &c. are, when narraftve, rendered by tYu^fflw 
perfect introduced by the Conjunctions ai^, ba (when) or nacpbem 
(after); as, "^l^ (to) i^ gefd^rtcBen (atie Having ivritten, 9{ff(^bem 
i^ BCfc^riebcn ffattt, After having written. 

5. The FUTURE formed by tverbcn with the In- 
finitive (without JU; see p, 198, 2 a) implies in itself 
neither intention ?ier duty (See p. 192) ; e. g. ^n UHrfi 
ind SBaffer fallen, You wiH fall into the water. 3tb 
n)crbe fierben, I shall die. 

The English phrases, / am going to (write)^ or / am about 
to (write &c.), when the immediate performance ojf the act is 
indicated, are expressed by the Present or Future along with 
the adverbs fofoit, fogletd^ immediately; augenb(t(f({^ ^ bufen 
^)tugenb(t(f this very moment, instantly; or balb soon; aa^ id} 
fdf^Teibe fcQlti^, or i^ mxht fefoit ff^rcibcn, i^. n^etbe auoen(Ucts 
liif ^djxtiUn, {(^ mid or bin tm i^grifjf ju fd^refben, &c. 

B. THE IMPERATIVE. 

The IMPERATIVE occurs, strengthened by the 
adverbs eininal, nur, and bod). @inma( is merely invito 
ingy as, @c()en @ie einmal \)kt, Look here, please; nitr 
is encouraging and persuading, as, 5tomm hill'/ Come 
by all means, Do come, only come; bo(^ is entreating 
and appealing \ as, SJevjci^c e^ ink bo<fe, Pray,Jppjrgive 
me; @tef)l boc^! Make a standi Yet tliere occur phrafies 
like ^orrn ®ie bocb nur einmal! Do only listen I 

The PAST PARTICIPLE occurs as a sort of general command in- 
stead of the regular form of the Imperative (see p. 17S); e. g. 
©tiagcpanbcnl Stand still I SBoTgcfeJcn! Look out! JDen flUtt^en 
gejaumtl Bridle the steed! or elliptical^ : 5t5cn $iit a16I (genommen)^ 
Hat off! Die Zf)nt Jul (gemad^t)^ Shut the door I 
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C. THE mPINmVE. 

1. The INFINITIVE WITHOUT j u (to), is used 
more extensively than in English, as it is always used 
absolutely; as, 6cm ober Sli^tfem, To be or not to be$ 
and as the German auxiliary verbs of mood govern the 
main Infinitive by simple forms of their Past participles 
and Infinitives, which are given by phrases requiring to 
in English; as, 3c^ ijabt nic^t fommen fonncn, I have 
not been able to come. 3c^ xontt bleJbcn mfljfen^ I 
shall be compelled to stay. (See p. 195, 196). 

Note. In the following verbal combinations the Infinitive is 
used WITHOUT ju and has more or less the force of a separable 
component. «£)o(en^ fu(^en ge^en to go to fetch, to seek, Caufen 
ge^en to go to buy, fc^Iafcn ge^en to go to sleep, (flc^ fdjtafen 
(<0cn to lie down to sleep) f^ajietcn fle(;en to go to walk, (f^a« 
^ieren fa^ttn^ to take a drive, f^ajieTen teiten to go out otk 
horseback for recreation). Similarly fag en fommen to come tio teU; 
e* 9' 3($ ding (3 fud^en^ I went to seek it. 3^^ tozxtt i^n (olen 
ge()en I shall go to fetch him. (Ii if! fc^tafen gegangen^ He is gone 
to sleep. 

2. The Infinitive mithout ju takes the place of 
the English present participle, and aom^imea also of 
the past participle, after the verbs bleiben to remain, 
fu^leii to feel, to perceive, l)elffn to help, to assist, ^oren 
to hear, le^ren to teach, (erntn to learn, fe^en to see; 
as, (Sr btieb ft^en^ He remained sitting. @te Meibt ^t\^va, 
She stops (walking). 3cb fuf)(te 9{ac^ itber mtc^ foin^ 
Mun, I ielt night coming over me. 3e^ l)6rtc t^n na^en, 
1 heard him approaching. 3(h fa^ fie fommen, I saw 
her coming. 3>d^ borte bid) tabe(n, I heard you blamed 
(people blaminff you). 3<fe ^be ein ftinb tawfen fe^en, 
I saw a child baptized (the minister baptizing). 

3. The Infinitive without ju is used for the Eng- 
lish present participle, when employed in the capacity 
of a NOMINATIVE (subjcct of the clause); as, Slngteifeit, 
bie ©change erfturmen, unb SlOed nieber^auen, wax bad 
SBer! einet 9)2tnute; Making the attack, taking the ne- 
doubt by storm, and massacring them all, waa the work 
of a minute. 
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THE ACTIVE FORM USED FOR. THE PASSIVE. 

The pupil toay here particularly notice the ibllow- 
5og, respecting the use of the Infinitive, Participle 4&C. 
of the 

ACTHTE VOICE INSTEAD OF THE PASSIVE VOICE IN ENGLISH. 

a. The auxiliary verbs laffcn to let, to cause 
to, to order to, to allow to, to permit to, to suf- 
fer to, to get or have (something done, sent &c.), 
I)6ren to hear, fel^en to see (and sometimes ^eipcn to 
bid), see p. 197) are by themselves transitive verbs 
with an object of their own. This is often indefinite 
(some one, people, theni) and then it is generally omit- 
ted in German, whilst the English in such cases prefer 
a, passive construction; e, g. ia^ Semanben ba6 SBu^ 
kringen, "Let some 07ie bring the book,— is usually ex- 
pressed : Saf I)a6 Siicl^ bnngen, Let the book be brought. 
§d) lU^ (bic 8eutc) bad ^aM reinigen, 1 caused {the 
people) to clean the house; i, e. I caused the house 
to be cleaned. 3cl) f)6rte ed fagen^ I heard (them) say 
It; L e. I heard it said. 3cb fa^ bie Z\fm offnen, I 
baw (some person) open the door; i, e. I saw the. door 
being opened. 2)er jfonig l^te^ (ftinc 2)<cncr) il)n 
fortffl^rfft, The king ordered (his servants) to conduct 
him away; i. e. The king ordered him to be conducted 
away- ^(b \^^ tm ^inb taufen, I saw the mmHstef* bap- 
tize a child; t. 'ei. I saw a child baptized. 

With a definite object the construction is alike in German and 
English; as, i^tt| i§« DaS ©uc^ brtngen^ Let him bring the book. 
ISJd^ ^Bttc ben 9Xaiin fagen, I heard the man say; or intran^ttwfy : 
^fii i^n tomwn, Let him come» 3^ ^'otte if}n jtngen, I heard him 
sing- . . 

Saffian is therefore always coostrued with thje In- 
finitive of the main verb without gu in the AciivE 

VOICE. , 

A. r Witii the Genrnd-phrases : ®6 ifi (ttJar) ju (and, 
rather stiffly,) ed ftc^t (fJanb) gu, It is to, it was to, 
and with ed bltibt (blitb) ^u it remains (remained) to, 
the Infinitive Active of the main verb is used where 
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in English tiie PaBeive is employed; as, (Sd ift gu {)of^ 
fen. It is to be hoped. @d mar ju furc^ttn, It was to 
bd feared. (S^ ftanb ju erttxirtcn, It was to be expected. 
@d bleibt JU bcweifen, It remains to be provea. 6d 
blcibt JU fe^cn, It remains to be seen. , (6$ ift nic^t jU 
begreifcn, It is incomprehensible). 

This Active construction is extended even to pre* 

SENT PARTICIPLES USED AS ADJECTIVES; aS, !Dad JU {(Offetltt 

©liicf, The happiness to be hoped for. 3!)ic ju txvDax^ 
tcnl)en ©fifie. The guests to be expected. !Der ju'be^ 
* njeifenbe Sa^; The thesis to be proved. 

The reason for these constructions is likewise the amission of 
a phrase ; as, It is for us to hope, it is allowed to see it, i. e, it is 
to be seen. 

c. Phrases with the indefinite personal pronouii 
man one> they, jwre frequently rendered passitelyj as, 
Wloxi jte^t, It is seen. Wian n)i(b fmttn, It will be foun^. 
aWart fagt, It is said. 3)?aH wirt) benfeu/ It .will be 
thought (CJompare the use of foDen p. 193 i). 

d. The reflective form is frequently rendered by 
the passive in English; as, 2>er ifeim entwMeft jtd), Thi& 
germ is developed. 3^re ©inne t>ct»irrtcn (ti), Her 
senses became confused. 3c^ ^erfpatcte mic^, .1 was de* 
layed. (^d) tree mic^^ I am mistaken. ^6) vomittte mid^; 
I am astonished.) 

THE PASSIVE FORM USED IMPERSO- 
NALLY is extended to intransitive verbs in indefinite 
statements analogously to phrases like: (?6 n)irb 6ef)au))^ 
tet, It is asserted (people assert). Thus: @^ wirD flC^ 
tanjt, There is dancing going on; some people are 
dancing. !3n bcm ®aalc iDurDc muficirt unb gefungen/ 
In the hall there was music and singing. (Sd wirb Sfllan* 
cfec^ gefc^wa^t; People talk a great deal. @d Wurte^DK 
btittn ©citen wut^enfc geWmpft, They were fighting fu- 
Tioudy on both sides. 

The ..verb. gtf^K^en to happen^ to take place often 
mi^nifieB TO B£ done; as^ !l)ad Uit^eil tt)ar gtjc^e^en, Tb^ 
ntisckief was dotie, t • 



2^4 ^^ ImmnnvK wrra }u, fob tbb Pru. Past, mn }U. 

THE INFINITIVE WITH nn (to). 

ClflDses containing the Infinitiye with ju hare the ralne of de* 
pendent clauses but are not separated from the context by a comtna 
(see p 21, 5) and must not he inserted between the nominative and 
the verb of another clause, unless both clauses are very short, as in 
Set! {(^ bf^ ju fe^eii mnnfd^e^ Because I wish to see thee. 

1. • The Infinitive with }\\ can, generally speaking, 
be employed wherever the English Infinitive with to 
occurs. Even the phrases which in English are sub- 
stituted for the compound tenses of the auxiliary verba 
of mood can be rendered by analogous forms with the , 
Infinitive with gu; as, 3* bin nidjt im Stance flewefen 
3U Ummtn, I have not been able to come. ^^ wax ^t^ 
jwungen gu bldben, I was compelled to stay; for 3cb 
i^abt nic^t fommen fonnen, ic^ f^abt bteiben muffen* (Com- 
pare p. 195). 

2. The Infinitive with ju is besides used instead 
of the English present participle after the prepositions 
an ft a it instead of and o ^ n e mtkout if both the lead- 
ing verb and the present participle have the same sub- 
^ct; as, @c ^o^ anftatt ju fec^trn, He fled instead of 
fighting (he fled, he did not fight). !Du barfft nic^t fte^rit, 
o^tie ed mtc )U fagrn/ You must not go without (youi 
teJQing me. 

By die Infinitive with )U also the English present 
participle must be rendered, if introduced by af withy 
SbC.9 after nouns, adjectives, or verbs requiring these 
pr^KMsitions; as, The honour of being invited, Die &)Xt 
ctngeiaten }U tt>erbem The pleasure of seeing you. Dad 
ajerfjnugen, ©ic gu feficn. Farther: 3)ie Siot^wenbiflfeit 
t)ai9 8anl) gu ^crlaffen, The necessity of leaving the coun- 
try. SKnn flagte il^n an Den Umftanb tjerborgrn gu tjabcn, 
ne was accused of (charged with) having concealed the 

3. THE INFINITIVE WITH uiit g« ought to 
be ^used only in clauses retaining the nominative, or 
gubject of the main sentence ; as^ Xfyix^ bu tf, urn mid) 
)tl htwt^ttt, ^»9 Do you do it in order to induce me? 
(t. e.9 Do you do it that you may induce me)? Uui 
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tthnayft stands at tliie hend oif Ihe clame, ju 'v^dth the 
Infinitive at the end. Compare, ^(^ fcmmr, wm c^ j^u 
m^inen, I come in order to take it, and the c(Jloquial, 
($6 ift iM j^lfdjiti urn f 6 gu nc()men^ It ia toobiKl totak^ 
it; t. e., it is not worth taking. 

EXCEPTED from the oeneral rule are the fol-' 

lowing ca^3: 

1 •: i^ When the En^i^h eottt/ttite eertein verbe ^ BtoLiEVXHo and 
wiaimHci wiCh another verb in the Infinifiire with to^ and when both 
these v6tb» have the Bame subject, the Germans indleed use the $ame 
constimetion; as, / expect to arrive^ ^^ 4tWMtt M^uUmmm (i. e. / 
expect that / shall amve>. Crr tofihf<l^t ju ge^en. He wishes «o 
^o (i. e. tte wishes that he himself should go; or with an oljeet: ^i^ 
<m(iTte ®le bu fe(en^ I expect to see yon. dr tviittf^t itti^ h^ f^(<*/ 
He* wishes to 9ee me^ 

But when this constniotion Is used in Enrlish along with an on* 
jieot9vi> which is in realil^ a difibrent subject of the hifinttive with to ; 
a»^^ IMi^^vsM to be bettet^i. e. / believe ho it better); Ho wiehee 
^TgR ti0 g<si^''(i. e. Nowiehos tkutBta' ehoufd go"); the German Inflni* 
fi^ewithjit iBUvt vot be employed, but the sentence ihust he divided 
into two clauses in the second of which the Objective is chenged into 
a'!JViJ#lt^fiv9y and the Infinitive itito A' finite tenee, after the manner 
Of ibe examples giren in parentheses, above; thus: ^d^ ^(au^f tr ift 
iDD^ler or 3<^ gluitbe^ ha$ h me^Iei tft^ I believe he ia better or that 
he is t)etter. ^t koiinf^l^t^ ^ag fe fiifft, He wishes that idie should ga 
Htx nriltffil^t fte m8d|te fltl^m. He wishes she mSght go. 

> The tiulflior has obsenred that it is not after all the vei^bs of bo^ 
fS^'jiff-Md ibUthitig that the Infinitive with to, thus joined to an im» 
proper Objective,' is changed into a separate clause, but that the En^ 
M^ ^MMstrttoUoii is retained * after the verbs bitten to beg, to ask, cin^ 
MfirStd ibtite,.eTftM|en to request, auffotbern to call upon, btingeh in, 
not^igen to press, to urge &c., as, $t bat nii^ in tomitun^ He asked 
me to come. ^T brang in mi(^ or nct^fgte midjl ju trinfen , He press- 
ed me to drink. The pupil tlierefore must notiqe the following list of 
verbs after which the Infinitive with to construed with an improper Ob- 
jf^Qtive inlEnglisb most be tendered by a sqiarate clause in Gevman as 

^bove.- . ; . • • ! ., I. • 

' :1. fTerbe of Relieving : I believe id^ jjlaute, I conceive IflJ feft 
tin, HI tttltr flit; 1 eitpect <d$ etirarte, I fear \^ fiircjic, teflirdjte, I 
find id^ finbe, I hope i4 (offe, I kuow id^ W(t§/. I perceive i^ beuietfe, 
finbc^ I sup()08e (suspect) id^ glau^c, vctmut^e^ I ^ink id^ tglau^e, 
c^nfe. X understand ftp ne^me an, ^tanU, fjerftefe. 
• i. ' f^o^be ofioiektytp : 1 desire i^ \>tt\an^t, wfiwfj^, I get 3(| ©ft* 

; . • ■• . . > f. . -'. 

* It WMI be se^n tbat tb« usual tUteinent tb*t tber« %$ ui'Aee. t* 7l|/I'ih 
CtioiiaiiilaMiaftseiK^'ibf 4ifQ<iiUr b«rf 4e«ttwilb. . . v . < 
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ania{f<> X lilief i^ Mo^'geYH (I iboiiM iile i^ nifi^tt^^CTii)^ lu^^ 

. Examples :. ,34 gM^? (fiircijte, ipci^/ DenHUtf 0/ «.i«t flfj or 
ba|[ ct (Idb ttrf, I believe (fear, know, suppose, suspect) hirii to be mi^- 
%ak^n. Sit ftwattettn;' bo'S ®le friijcr ctnf emmett ' »atbctt> Wfe Ex- 
pected 3'ou to arrive sooner. . JDn ttfrfi dtife^en, . baj .19 .umniigtiddi 
ift,..You will conceive tjie thing to be impossible. r S)dii;95at<r f\>^$\a\\^t, 
Icii bu na(^ ^aufc f bnimfi. Your father desires yoti to cbtne home, 
<Sage i^r^ fie fott fi^ UciUn, Tell her to make haste (sfi'^> ifi lo mtil^e 
})ft9tei}. 3(^:m0(l^ geiit, j^Agt^ie^jj^m fagtert/et. ftCUinJATteiy/ I ^bonld 
UJie; you totpll J»m ♦t® wAit .SBofteti ©ie, bafe. i^ l^ingej$, INhdM^n 
^antmeto^. ^nmiaffen ^\tAi)n ^u fc^seil^eii/ ^et£|miic)vw4t44 
\ .. XhQ]fewo/ii>vJ>y o^ljfi.tlie ^er]^ imtho Ust» 1 an4 ? wqwr^ribeiC^a-* 
al^n^pn .with: bag ?&C. is pbvionsji^ 'thif , tlut thfiy, alK^ lia^Q t^bp.^QB- 
^raed witb >& siqiple Ohjeatiye.i^ASrJ hliet^ kirn, ffe found Ms Ifrother^ 
Sj/ie itk^s kef.^^Utfir.i II o wiskes Ikfi i>o»k / , ftnd that, this jpiay fend t^ fk 
momentary ambiguity in phrases like: I believe him^^ bea,'r€t0Ut$, 
He fmniMs br^theJ^-^iQ be abseni, I eiiBp!aehd.ymi-r^¥ftit9 wm^ ^^ck 
fig^in, Hetmhes the, book — to k^ humt. I» ^wt^^tefl-crK.^Uev^lhQr 
baud like; I.requfiSi you lit e$me, i\m obj^ofe 1$ unmiitfi^afbly.)^ V09>r> 
i>j<jf, and hftucB; they fire rendered i*^ithvtire.I»fitH*iVA wiibi^ji^^v.*^ 3l6 
h\iiU <^i\vki^t, lab< <6te dn) €ite. git tommtv/ Ike^iwt^mtt.^i^i^^ 

Ihi. The persQSAl verbs fi» Aeif?j9en ioj (a^ehanc^ to fi^vtiC^^ 
f^ ^u^TAdtll' j^d^ etiigncrt/ gef(i^e$(n^ ^re rendQr««t in. Geianan either 
iMlsBRSpiiAiui/T, and theD' they ^e i^^^jre^ ]^ a cU««&, i^jtro^uQ^d by 
><ig tliat; aa, <(i8!tiaf (ii^, ta§ i^ i(n ^cni,ei(t«, / happened, ta ob- 
serve him. (f8 trwg fl<* jH/ bfl§ iDh wns. j&fgegnefcett/ ff^e chmm^ /^ 

9ft^et, Or their sense is expressed ADVEHBiM^y ; aS) -S5Hi faJ6ff iinS 
-^nfadtg on, Wh happened to h^k at each other. Mix \U(^*^<WXA. 
4jj)n ungcfd^i in ?)atiS,. JFn chanced to meet at Paris,, i . .Mo /)-«, - 
/ c. /«w (m>«*) to.dQ athing^ is rendered. byifpUcil witlwrt^jH.? 
ap, (!$t loS eS mtt feiibm^ He. is to. sepfl it to me^ 2t^ f^Hte^S^Hcni 
fogeu^ I wa» to tell you.* (See p. 193)< . . . ^ . :;.i:' .: 
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D. USE OF THE PARTICIPLES. 



>iff t»: 



The participles govern the same oase aa the verb 
firom which they are formed.. The use of the ,PRB'8fei»T 
paktioipi-eJs j3[ipre limited in' German, t^iji;.Jii. En^lish^ 

BOTH PARTICIPLES OCCUR! i 1 

^ ' -1. as A6jfECTIVES d^crmed conijiar^d.^nd coiti-; 
^atrued a« iBi%Bt,..(9e^ Rujesfor the.po*3i3truqti<>a pf Sen- 
tences, A and C. Position of the Adjective); as, !Da6 
itng(«it)e.J(in|)^ the sanging. child. I)a^ auf ^^01: @l^|e> ftn^ 
gentc ^\x<ti, The child fiin^ng in the etreetv @in<4re#eii^ 
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bcre 5B[nttt)ort/ An answer more to the point* ®ic brin^ 
genbftf n Sittcn, The most urgent requests, the past pab- 
ticiple: 2)fr ftefuc^te, flcfucbtere^ gefuc^tefte 2lrtiW, the ar* 
ticle sought for, more sought for, most sought for. 

The participles used as adjectives in English may generally be em- 
ployed as such in German. It is advisable, however, to consnlt the 
dictionary, on account of certain deviations; as, infin. reijen io irrUate^ 
to provoke, io charm; pres. part, tcfjenb, used chiefly in the senfee of 
chamUng ; past part, gerci^t^ used only, for excited, enraged; fc^mcfs 
(|eln to flatter J yet not f(i^tttct(l&clnte, but fd^meic^^ctjafte ^eti^tfc flat- 
tering accounts, whereas fd^mei((e(nb means bland. 

2. As SUBSTANTIVES, chiefly denoting persons 
engaged ifi; as, 3)cr 9id\tntt the travelling man, the 
traveller, tic SRcifcnbc the travelling woman, ter (tie) 
Sintretcnbe the entering man (woman); but also in the 
KEUTER gender ekaracterizin'g an act^ &c. ; as, 5)0^ Uf be r^ 
rafc^entr tiefr^ ©retgntffe^, The surprising character of 
this event. 2)ae !Demxitt)iflcnfcc biffed Sluftdttd, The hu- 
miliating nature of thi^ scene. The past PARTiciPiii:': 
2)er @ele{|rte the learned man, bet ©etobtete the killed 
person, bie ©erettctc the rescued woman, bad Ueb,ertrie* 
bene biefer SBe^auptiing the exaggeration of this asser- 
tion, bad ©ef^e^ene things done, bad ®efagte the afore- 
said. 

Only past participles of transitive and of such intransitive verbs as 
are conjugated with the auxiliary verb fetn (see p. 198, 1) can be 
as6d as adjectives or nouns. 

3. The PRESENT AND PAST PARTICIPLES 
are. employed in German where they are used in English 
along with a verb in the same clause in order to ex- 
press ABVERBiALLY Tfl]5 MANNER in which a thing i^ done; 
as, @r lernt ed fp^telifrib, He learns it playing. 5)ad 
^inb fommt ftn^enb biiri^ ben (Sarten, The child comes 
singing through the garden; or the comdihon in which 
^e SUBJECT or the oBUscf of the clause is s^id to be; 
as, 2)u lieftji Ijier tr&umnb ? You lie here di^eaming? 
@r fe<6t mit SSunben bel^ecf^ He fought covered wkh 
wounds: 3i(^ ^(aiibtr>bi(^ bat>on untemc^tet, I believed 
you informed of it - 3[<^ flinD i^n fc^Iafenb or etn^^fc^o^ 
fen, i found him slee|^^g or faJlen asleep. 
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. : NOTES RESPECTING THE PAST PARTICIPLE. 

1. The past participle occurs absolutely as in English; as, 
ittitCT'Uti6 gcfagt, (said) between onrselTes ; ju !J(nen gefagt, said to 
you (ernly) ; ^u^t^tbtn, granted ; (ittftcncmmen^ (assuming) supposed : 
pCTauSgcfc^t, premised (supposed) ; 0efagt, ^itfjan, said and doae, no 
sooner said than done. 

2. Sometimes it expresses a command ; as, PiUgeflanben I stand 
^till! torgefe^cnl take heed! (o^gelegt! let us begin! go on! jitgcfal^ren ! 
(triveon! (See p. 210, B). \ ^ , 

3. Its use, instead of the present participle, along with the 
verbs fontnten and bringen^ indicating the manner of coming &nd bang- 
ing, is remarkable ; as, C^r f ommt gcritten, gegangen^ atiauf^n, gefaps 
ttxi^ . He comes riding, walking, running, dnving. K)k Mn^h i^n 
gefu^rt^ gctragen^ gef^Ic^pt, grfa^i^n. They bring him, .leading (him), 
carryinig, dragging him, driving him in fi carriage. 

' , ' 4. . The past participle is used mdre correctly than the present 
panticlple in English lo t>tS'nRO'ins0 a condHion from a simple act in 
clauses like auf ben 91tm . gefiii|t^ jleaning on^kU arm* On the other 
hand, reflectively, ft^ auf ben 'Jhnii ftii^nt, a^Jtuming th»t posture. 

THE ENGLISH PRESENT PARTIGIPLB 18 RENDERED Dlg-FE- 

RENTLY IN GERMAN,; , 

a. The Grerman presetit participle cannot be used 
like tlie English as an abs'tract ^NotrN denoting an oc- 
cupation, art, &c., ^^y the riding y not bad SJettfitl) but 
Dad SRcitfn, formed of the Infinitive (see p. Ill C and 
123), painting (occupation) Xiad SWvrfen; (art), Die ?iWa(e^ 
rci, a painting cin ®ein5lte, hunting bad Sagen, fishing 
bie Siw^r^r bad.gjf4)cn.(occupati9n). 

b. After the verbs fubleh, |)f ifien^ l^rffcn^ i^mxi, lefe- 
rcn^ ierncn^ macben, feben, the jJnglish present participle 
must be translated by the Infinitive in German; as, I 
heard him saying, .&c,, 3c() ^orte ibn fagcU; &o.; I saw 
timTpnning, 3cb \oA) i^n laufen. (See pp. 196 and 211, 2). 

, . t. When INTRODUCED BY A PREPOSITION, 
and liBviDg the same subject (nqminative) as the verb 
bf the olause ; as, He is acciuiQd of having «t^en, (i, 
e>., Aeisoeoused that Ae.has atolen), H^e the. present 
participle is, rendered by the lofipitm with 3u; Sr tft 
^ng^Haflt . gf (io^lrn gu ^abem I si^w hun without knowiog 
him, 3c& \^^ i^n o^ne ii^ii ju frnneiu loatead of wtituig 
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for tnh he went off, SInflatt auf mic^ JK wartm ^in(f a 
wea« ^Compare p» 214, 2). 

rf; Whet INTRODUCED BY A PKEPOSITION 

along witli a possessive or personal pronoun, and hav- 
ing a subject different from that of the leading verb; 
as, You reply without his asking you. Here the par- 
tieiple must be resolved into a finite tense with the 
eonjunction \>a^, that: <B\t (intVDorteit tt)m , D^ne t>ci$ cr 
€ie fragt 

. e. The English present participle, hitroduced by 
a preposition^ is often used in contracting two cuiuses, 
the first of which may be understood as containing a 
demonstrative (fvouoim (see p. 72 c) which the propo- 
sition governs, and to which the second clause refers. 
Thus, "/ thank you for warning me^ must bp render- 
jed, I thank you for this that you warn mcj 3(b banff 
3f)nen bafui; ba^ <5ic micfe warneu. He was satisfied 
with having discovered the cause, @r begnugte fi4) ba^ 
>nit, bie Urfac^c entbecft ju ftobcn. (The Infinitive, gu ^aDen 
is explained by rule c above.) SHe js ahg^y. at, your 
telling it, ®ie ijl ^6rc bai;ubfi^ /ba^ Si> c^ ^efa^t l^abcn* 

In >9pine cases tliei SUiglji^ ipuesfni paitioy>|ie, introduced b^ a prt- 
positign, cai^ be 9»^resse4 in German hj thei J^ijiljn^UvQ used as a noun^ 
as, l?xcuse"me fok coming so late, dntf^uwiae m{(& tvegcn meined 
€^}5tton5metJi. • ^•^'' ' • • • •' "." ' ' ■• 

//.PAlmClHAL CLAUSES,' eipr^sing ADVER- 
BIALLY TIME, REASON, or CAUSE, inu,9t be jesolved into 
DEPENDENT CLAUSES introduced by siich conjunctions as 
are or would be usjed in English if. the participle, were 
changed Into a finite tense: as, expressing time, fVhen 
resimjig at Piins I often saw Am, 3(6 ic^ in 5parfd 
woftntf, fa^ ic^ \\)n oft {fflien at Paris, &c., 2116 ic^ in 
$ari6 torn, &c.). ' (Afien) having dressed his . wBunds, 
ihe refreshed. him with wine^.^lad^mi^tf fetae StQmtbrn 
Mvbuiibm. I^attr^ erquicfte. fte t^n.i!it^SBc{n« {fVhilst) \beuig 
thus engaged, I remarked, BB3&(|rettt) ic^ fa r bf fcbAftijgt 
tciav, bemerfte id)* exprbsscno risAsoN or causb, Being 
mmck occupied^ I cannot write- to jjou an^. moire y ^n» 
^m (sinee}, ba (ns)y wii ibe^anue) ic^ |ei^i befc^ftigt 
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Hxtf fann ic^ bfr titd^t me^t fc^reiben. The road being 
very bad, we moved but slowly , (Da or tDftl't^r^SSkg 
fe^r fc^lcc^t xo(\x, brmegten xoxt un^ nur (an^fam fort* 

Note 1, Snbcin frequently expresses merely the simnltaneous- 
ness of action, as, 3nbem er ba9 S^tttmer toerlieg^ fagte tt, In leaving 
the room he said. 

Note 2. 2)a is substitnted for aC8 whfsn, (referring to one single 
fact of the past), as, 2)a i^ ctn Jlinb to^x, j^iitte id^finbif^e ®eb(m(cn. 
When I was a child I tliought as a child. 

This, however, ought to be done only when both 
time ^nd reason are implied; viz. fVhen I was a child 
and because I was a child. Or in Isaiah LIU: 3)a er flC^ 
flraft unt fjcmartert mart), Wi^ai cr fcinen fJKunb nid)t auf, 

(/. Participial classes, not expressing adverbially 
timfe, reason or cause are either construed like adjec- 
tive clauses, (see Sect. XXX E. Position of the Adjec- 
tive and Participle) or are resolved into relative clauses; 
as, The man thus accostfng me, 2)cr mid) fo anrctentc 
SRanti, or bcr ^ann, bcr mic^ [o anrcbcte. The man 
beating him mercilessly, ter i{)n unbarm^erjig fc^laaen^e 
9Rann, or t)tr aWann, twlcfecr \\)n un!)arm5frj«fl f^Iua. 
The ship, being filled with watier, sank, 2)ad niit 9Bat^ 
fcr flcfiWte €cbiff fan!, or 2)a« gcftiff, wrlc^ee mit SBaffet 
fjefuOt tDar, fanf* The troops, exhausted to the utmost, 
began to lose heart, 3)ie aufd au^erfte trfdS)6pftfn Jlrup* 
pen or bie S^ruppeU; xot\ijt aufd Su^erfle erfdjopft.t^aren, 
begannen ju t)erjagem 

Section XXVI. - REFLECTIVE VEKBS. 

(In this section the paragraphs 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 are of particnlfi^ 

interest). 

A> verb in the reflective form expresses an activity 
fliFecting the persoa or thing from which it proceedsy 
as, / feel (myself) weH, when the feeling taetl pro^ 
ceeds irom and aSkcts the same individual. A v.oaA^ 
derable , number of verbs oocur in the reflective form 
only, like, the English, to betake ones self (ftd) kfgfbeti)^ 
avail oiie'« self (j|ii^> Mknrn); Yet abnost any truM* 
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gttive verb may be used reflectiTcly, as, (St ftfccmt ftcb/ 
he spates hiknself. 

A verb in the reflective form is construed with 
THE ACCUSATIVE, somctimcs with the dative of the per- 
sonal pronoun which fcM'ms its nominative, as, present: 
3cl) befinbc mtc^ / feel myself (well, ill^ Ac-), tpir befjiif 
t^en un^ ti^e /ee/ ourselves^ bu brftnbrft tid) and aIjx bc^ 
fmbet eucfe y<?ti feel yourself (selves). In the third per- 
son singular of either gender and in the plural the re- 
flective pronoun ftc^ (see p. 57) must be substituted for 
the accusative or dative, as the German H)n or fie felbft 
has not the force of the English reflective, (see p. 59, 
5 a) therefore: er (fte, c6), beftntct fid), he (she, it), 
feels him-, (her-, it-) self; fie beftntcn jtc^, they feel 
themselves; Sic bcfinbcn fid), you feel yourself. Imper- 
fect: 3c^ bcfant mid^, I felt myself. 

Accordingly a verb in the reflective form is thus 
conjugated. 



Indicative Mood. 



PRESENT, 
i rejoice, I am glad (happjr). 

Sing, id^ fTCue mtd^ 

bu frettfl tid^ 

er (jte, • e8) freut fW^ 
?litf . w|i freuett tmd 

i(t freut eu4 

pe freuen fl^ 



IMPERFECT. 
1 rejoiced, I was glad (happy)*. 

Sing. id$ freute mt4 

bu freutefl bic^' 

et freute {t<^ 
Plnr* loir fceuten m^ . 

i^r freutet cuci^ 

fte freuten \\^ 



PERFECT. 

I have been (was) glad (happy). 

Sing. {(^ (abe m i ^ gefreut 
Plnr.'ifdlr 'IJafcen un 8 gefreut 



PLUPERFECT. 

I had been glad (happy). 

Sing< {(^ ^atte mt(^ gefreut 
Plnr. to\t fatten u n 8 gefreut 



' FIRST FUTtlRE. 

I stiall lie glad (happy) 

Sing. ^ Yotxlt mic^ freuen 
Plur. roit toerbett uii8 freuen) 



SECOND FUTURE. 

I shall have been glad (happy) 

Sing, id^ merbe m (^ gefreut ^a6ett 
Plur. toir raerben nnfi gefreut ^abeu 
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, FJ»ST.CO?nDITIONAI^ CONDITIONAL PAST. 

I should be glad (happy) I should have bfien glad {happ}') 

Sing, i^ toiitbe mi6) freuen Sing. i(| tottTbe mi^ gefreut (aben 

Plur. ttjfr ttjutben u n 6 fieuen Plur. mix tofirben nni gcfteut |aben 

IMPEBATIVB. 

Sing, fiftue b 14 ! (&ii& peHfely) freuen @ic fld^! rejoice! 

ftcue ec (fie) f ici^! let him (her) r^oicel 
Plur. freuen wit u«6! let us rejoice! freuet eud^I «(and 'politely) 

freuen @ie fid^l rejoice ye I freuen fie fid^I let them rejoice ! 

INFINITIVE. 

®i^ (ju) freuen to rejoice, \[^ gcfteut (ju) IJo6en to have re- 
joiced. 

The COMPOUNI) PAST tenses of all reflective verbs are con- 
jugated with the AUXILIARY ^aben^ becaose reflective verbs are of 
a transitwA .or xathcr oligeclive natiure. 

The tenses of the subjunctive mood will be rea- 
dily formed in analogy to the above. 

2. POSITION OF THE REFLECTIVE PRO- 
NOUN. 

a. If the verb in the simple tense or its Auxiliary, 
as in the above paradigm, directly follows the nomina^ 
five the reflective pronoun is placed immediately after 
the verb or the Auxiliary; e. //. 3c^ freuc mid) Uincn 
aOBunfcb erf u lien ju fonmn, 1 rejoice to be able to fulfil 
thy wish. 2Bir $aben und febr gefreut, ©«> ju feften. We 
have been very glad to see you. 2)er SSdter wfrt fid) 
bed Sffiiebcrfe^end freuen, Your father will rejoice at meet- 
ing you again. 9Kan muf f i cb nic^t fiber ba6 Unglurf [ei^ 
ner geinbe freutn, One must not rejoice at the misfortune 
of one's 'enemies. 

b. But the reflective accusative or dative is placed 

IMMEDIATELY AFTER ITS NOMINATIVE if the simplc VCrb Or 

the Auxiliary is removed to the beginning or the end 
of the clause; as, 3c^ bore, ba^ er ficb i)mtt beffer be? 
finbet, I learn that he feels better to-day. SBie befinbcn 
gie fid)? How are you? Jpaft bu bi(b fiber bad ®c^ 
fc^enf gefreut? Were you pleased with the present? 
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don't think be will be very glad about it (Compare 
Sect.* XXX, Construction). 

3. A number of reflective verbs, given p. 150, 4, 
have, besides the reflective accusative, an object rs the 
genitive; as, ftc^ erinnern to remember; 3(^ f rinncre mi d) 
bed SWanned,. I remember (of) the man. 

4. The REFLECTIVE DATIVE (for which in 
the third person likewise fid), to him-, Aer-, itself ^ is 
substituted) is used with verbs having besides a real 
object in the accusative ;; as, 3c^ eignete mir biefc S^rttg* 
ffit an, I acquired (to myself) this facility. Sr tjcrbittct 
fic^ allc Soinplimcnte, He deprecates all ceremonies. 

The reflective verbs of tnis kind are given p. 154, 
c. Other verbs taking their object in the DATrv^B (see 
p. 154, 2 — 169) of course retain that case when usetl 
reflectivelv; as, !l)u fd)ot)cft tir, You injure yourseli*. 
@r I'c^iUfi^elt jtct), he flatters himself. 

5. THE MEANING of common verbs is fre- 
quently altered by the reflective form, and in this 
respect particularly the dictionary rtiust be consulted ; 
as, bcnfen to thinks to meditate, fid) bfufen to fdncy^ to 
imagine, fuflen to join^ to put together y ftd) fuflcn to svd- 
mit, fc^lageu to strike, ftd) fd)lagen to fight, bctragm to 
amount to, jtc^ bctragen to demean oneself, be/^ave,,' 

6. ENGLISH VEEBS med with both a transitive 
and an intransitive meaning are generally rendered by 
the reflective form when used intransitively; as, 1 
open the door, 3 c^ offnc bie 2l)iir. The door opens, 
tie Xbjur offnct'fic^. I turn the key, 3d) trc^c l)CH 
@d)lufteL The key turns, ter Sdjlnffel brc{)t fi(^. He 
assembled the people, er tKifamuulte ta6 ^olf. The 
people assembled, t)dia $oIf loerfammeltc fic^. She ga- 
thers flowers, ®ie fammcit 331umen» The water ^faMer^ 
t)a6 SBaffec fammeU fic^. 

7. THE ENGLISH PASSIVE used impersMally, 
(or rather without stating the agewt, by wbotf the acr 
tion is performed) is extensively rendered by the refleo- 
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tive form m German; aift, The plant u developed^ ®1e 
$flat^e tnivoxitit fi(t)« In a similar manner: lam 
afraid ic^ furdjtc miij, I am mistaken icfeJra mi*, / 
am ashamed ic^ fcl)dme mic^^ J am astonished tc^ n)un^ 
bere mii^, / am vea;ed or grieved ic^ gr&me mic^* 

. §♦ Reflective verbs are freq9*nxly impersonal; as, 
@d creignct ft*,, c^ tragt ftc^ ;^u, e^ b.cgiebt ftc^ it hap- 
pens, it occurs, (personally id) be.qe l>€ mid) I betake my- 
self), ed geftort ftcb, e6 [c^icft ftc^ it is becoming, it is 
proper, c^ fragt fid} it is questionable, to be questioned, 
c^ Ijtinbelt fid) (urn Stma^) (French : // s'agit) the ques- 
tion is, it concerns, something is at stake, f^ t^erlo^nt 
fid) it is worth while, it repays the trouble; or render- 
ed by the English passive, @d begreift flcb it may be 
easily conceived, e6 ©erftc^t fid) it is understood, (ta^ 
t)erfte^t ftcb of course), cS mxt fid) ftnben It will be found. 
Sometimes they are rendered by the English pres. part. : 
2)ad fagt ftd) leic^ter, a(^ e6 ftcb t^ut, It is easier saying 
than doing that, oi* that is more easily said than done. 

9. THE AUXILIARY VERB OF MOOD .Ittffm 

(to ^llo^ to), when used in combinations like the above, 
ma-ybe rendered as follows: (S6 laft fid) l)cnlcn, It can 
be ima^ned. @^ (apt fid) nid)t fagen, It cannot be said. 
i)a^ lie| ftcb ewarteHi That might have been (was to 
be) expected. @6. (icgc fid) 9)?and)f^ untcrnel)mcn, Many 
a thing*might be undertaken. (S^ Idpt fic^ bpren, It is 
plausible. The pupil will remember that the verb lau 
Jen as an Auxiliary is always followed by the Infini- 
tive of the ACTIVE VOICE. (See pp. 197 and 212 «). 

* 

Section XXVII. — THE IMPERSONAL FORM 

i^ in the first instance proper to verbs expresBing an 
activity, which cannot be ascribed to a conscious indi- 
vidual and hence it occurs 

1. With the PHENOMENA OP EXTERNAL NATURE; aS, 

(J6 )>&mmert ed tagt^ it dawns; tt> bunfcif, it is growing 
dark ; e^ • Wi^t, boniiert, regnet, ^<*flftt^ fi^ncit unb wel)t 
t^ffig it JightenaS) thunders, rains, hails, snows and blovrs 
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violently, e^ rei ft there is hoar-frost, ed frier t it freezes, 
cd tl)aili it thaws, cd mfttcrt it is boisterous. Likewise 
with the verbs feiii and i»erbfn in e^ iff fait, anum it is 
cold, warm, c6 mirD tunfel it is growing dark, c^ iDirD 
SRacbt night is coming on, e^ iff au6 it ift all over, f6 
ifi fiber it has passed over.' 

2. With phenomena or sensations of our own phy- 
siQAL NATURE by which the person is sensible of being 
acted upon, and accordingly appears in the accusative 
(sometimes in the dative), the impersonal pronoun 
e^ being the grammatical subject, as in the English 
phrase: It pains me. i, e, I feel pain; as, (S^ friert 
mic^, ed ift mix fait I feel cold, e«i febmccft mix gut I like 
the taste of it (I have a good appetite), mir wixt tt)ol)[, 
untDO^l I begin to feel well, ill. 

The English language generally substitutes a no- 
minative for this objective accusative or dative, which 
in German often stands at the beginning of the phrase 
whilst the nominative e^ is often altogether omitted (as 
in the English melhmks, mic^ Dunft; as, 9)?ict) friert, I 
feel cold, mid) t)un<^ert 1 am hungry (ic^ bin bungrin), 
mic^ turftet, I am thirsty (fd) bin Durftig), mid) fd)lafert 
I am sleepy, mir bangt (vcr) I am anxious (about), 
afraid (of), mic^ geliiftet (and)) I desire, mir efelt (i^or) 
I loathe, e^ efelt mid) an.it makes me sick, it is loath- 
some to me, cd traumie mir I dreamt. 

3. MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL SENSA- 
TIONS are also expressed impersonally; as, 6*6 ift mir, 
aid ob I have a notion, I feel as if, ed fdjeint mir it 
seems to me, ed fd)mer3t, tJerbric^t, emport mid^ it grieves, 
annoys, provokes me, ei3 reut mic^ it repents me, I rue, 
e6 fallt mir auf it surprises me, ed uberrafc^l mid) it takes 
me by surprise, ed fatlt mir etn (literally, It falls in to 
me\ it occurs to me, e6 fommt mir Dor (literally, It 
comes before me), e6 baud)t mir it appears to me, mic^ 
tunft methinks. 

If the pronoun t^ is made to follow the verb it 
is often contracted with it, the e being ; elided ; as, 
mir gebric^t'd (an) I am in want (of), il)ui gliirft'd, il)m 

15 
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c^clinflt'd he is lucky, he succeeds with, mir fle^fd wo[)l 
1 am getting on well, vok ge^t'^ how do you do, mid 
gcfdllt'd t)ifr we like this place. 

Note 1. Observe the following distinctions: Sd^trrewe / re- 
pent, ed teut mt(^ (it repents me), -I am overcome with remorse; 
td^ bcbaurc / pity, eS baucrt mic^ if moves me with compassion, iHfj 
icunfcere mic^ 1 wonder at, c8 wuntcrt mid^ it makes me wonder, 
icfc frcuc mid) I rejoice, c3 frcut mic^ it makes me rejoice, tci^ tocr* 
lange I demand, ic^ uerfaiige iiac^ I have a desire for, e8 ucrlangt 
nti(^ I am anxious, tc^ bctuegc nild^ I move, c6 (etoegt mi(^ it moves 
me, it induces me, id) ri't(;rc mid^ I move about, cd lii^rt mic^ it 
touches me. From these instances it will be seen that the verb, 
when used personally, involves a more vohintary and spontaneous 
direction of feeling, proceeding from a conviction establiiShed in the 
mind, whilst in the impersonal form it indicates the immediate or 
impulsive feeling by which the individual is overcome, as if from 
without. 

A COMPLETE LIST of the impersonal verbs 
governing the dative has been given p, 156, 4, and 
will, on account of itsidlomatical character, be found 
to repay the trouble of special study by the niore ad- 
vanced pupil. 

The following idioms may here be noted: — cd 
fommt t>or it occurs, c^ gefd)ic^t it happens, ed gebt U^, 
aw it begins, c6 ge^t, f^ gc^t ntl it will do, it is toler- 
able, practicable, fd gc^t nic^t, ed gel)t nid)t o\\ it won't 
do; c§ t[)ut 9?id)td it does not matter; cS gebt uber it 
passes off; ed bauevt hutge it takes a long time. 

USE OF ®^ ift, e^ fttib, ®§ fiiett; THERE IS, THERE ARtC 

(French : 11 y a). 

a. The English plirascs there U, thei*e are, are rendered by 
(58 t|l Sing, and (?9 finb Plur. when the statement is definite with 
RESPECT TO THE LOCALITY in wbich a thing &c. is said to be, how- 
ever indefinite the statement may be as to the thing itself; aj9, (fS 
ift (itioaS i\\ meineui 3tugf^ There is something in my eye. ^« lu^ir 
c6cn C^tiuaS au bcr %^'iLX, There was just now something (some 
creature) at the door. (^8 if! 3^1"^"^ ^'" b^''" 3i»i»»^T gcttjefcit. 
Somebody has been in the room. (58 ftub jf^n 3^""*^^^ ^" ticfem 
A^^aufc, There are ten rooms in this house. 

In the same manner (^8 ift, fS finb are use^ in general, state- 
ments having the character of manifest truth; as, (?"5 ift ciu C5ctt/ 
Tliere is a God. (56 finb Sterne am 4Mnnnc(, There are stars in 
he skies. (J8 (tub g'ifc^C in bcr @ce, IHiere are fish in the sea. 
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As the verb fein to be governs the nominatiTe, the impersona] 
pronoun e 8 is rendehed superfluous when the phrases there is, there 
are, there was, there were occur in the middle of the clause; as, 
3n biefem ^aiife ftnb i^c^n 3^"'"^^^, ^^ ^^^^ house there are ten rooms. 
3n bem ttcinen ^tit^t^en maten mt^xnt ^etfonett^ In the little room 
there were several persons. 

6. latere is and there are are rendered by the Singular form 
e8 giebt (there was, there were e9 ga6) when the statement, how- 
ever definite as to the thing &c. itself is vague or intended to pro- 
duce the impression of vagueness with respect to locality; as, 
ii% gic^t toicic fc^one ®c6aubc in bicfcr grogen Stabt, There are many 
fine buildings in this large town. (?6 glc6t nur eincn 9}?ann in fctc* 
fcm Slctd^e, bet bid^ tettcrt fann^ There is only one man in these 
realms who can save thee. (fS gicbt ({ei eincn jutigen ^cnf(^cn^ 
bcr fcinc 9lcu§erungcn cin nscnlg nic[;r temac^cu fbnnte, There is here 
a young fellow (whom I do not chose to point out) who might be 
a little more guarded in his expressions. Likewise where vague 
ideas are premised in the hearer. @S gieOt einen ®oi\, There is 
(exists) a God. 

Especially with abstract nouns (S6 gfc6t has the force of there 
occurs, there occur; as, (f8 gicBt im 5)?enf(^en(eben ^lugnibHrfe, There 
are (there occur) moments in the life of man. (^6 gieBt ^land^eS, 
loaS fid^ ni(^t fagen (d§t^ There is many a thing, which cannot be 
told; also: (£8 gictt aud^ f(^one gorcKcn in bicfcm *^ad^c. There are 
(there occur) also fine trout in this stream, ^o(d) i\Xi ITing gicl^t 
f8 nid^t. Such a thing does not exist (occur). 

From the above instances (fg gie^t (tnen ^ann &c. (^8 gi(6t 
eincn jjungcn ^enfc^cn &c. it appears that c8 gicbt has the logical 
SUBJECT IN the ACCUSATIVE. This is owiug to the verb gcbcn of 
which giebt is the 3* Pers. Sing. Pres. Ind. governing the accusa- 
tive. This is farther the reason why the impersonal pkonoun c8 
MUST BE RETAINED cveu iu the middle of the clause along with 
gfct^t^ gab, because the sentence would otherwise have no nominative, 
hence: 3" 5?crlfn gict^t c8 ctucn ^^Irjt, In Berlin there is a physi- 
cian. Itntcr bicfcn Umjlanben gicbt cS fcincn anbern SlatJ, Under 
these circumstances there is no other expedient. ^ToHiais gab eS 
ncd^ fefnen ^uc^brurf. In those times typography did not yet exist. 
•{Met gicOt c8 fcincn fficin. There is no wine to be got here. (Com- 
pare p. 142 Note 2 and Sect. XXX B. The inverted order &c.) 

4. The IMPERSONAL PEONOUN NOT ex- 
pressed IN ENGLISH. Especially in poetry and in 
solemn language, the verb sometimes occurs in the im- 
personal form, although its proper subject is not sup- 
pressed, similar to^the English: it is i, ic^ bin e8; as, 
(Sd rtvu^en cud) allc 9?rut)cr, All the brethren greet you ; 
and in Goethe's Erlkdnig: @^ fdjciiicn tie nltcn SBciDen 

15* 
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fo Qxayx, It is the old willows that gleam so grey. @6 
tonncrn bie §6l)en, e5 jittert t>er Stei] (Schiller), The 
heights are thundering, and quaking the pass. 

• 5. The impersonal form of the verb to be is not 
used in German before the personal pronouns /, thou, 
he, she, we &c. but the personal pronoun assumes the 
government of the verb which is followed by the im- 
personal e6; as, 3c^ bin c6 it is I, bift bu fd? is it you? 
ft n)nr e^ ni(^t it was not he, n>ir ftnt e^ it is we. 
Sinb Sic ba^ gemefen? Was it you!? 

Before names and nouns signifying persons It is &c. 
is rendered by @^ ift ; as, 3)a§ ift ©corg, It is George. 
@6 \\>i\x fuer 33ater, It was your father; S^ being re- 
tained even in the Plural; as, ©S fuib meine greunbe, 
These are my friends. (Compare p. 70 a), 

6. THE PASSIVE VOICE of vm^bs used imper- 
sonally corresponds to the Latin dicitur, they say, it 
is said; and to the German man fagt, people say; thus 
in Schiller's Wallenstein: 3n bem 3flte i»irb gefungcn 
unb gqubelt, In the tent they sing and shout, there is 
singing and shouting in the tent. G^ it)irb gefc^offen, 
they are shooting. 



Section XXVIII. - ADVERBS AND INTEEJEC- 

TIONS. 

(On adjectives formed of adverbs, see p. 69, 9 and on the compa- 
rison of adverbs, see Sect. illL, p. 91). 

Adjectives when used as adverbs are generally not 
altered, except in a few cases where the suffix lic^ 
occurs with the force of the adverbial suffix ly ; as, 
bemut^ig humble, bcn]Utl)ig!id) humbly, ett)ig everlasting, 
ewiglid^ everlastingly, gcnji^Iid) certainly, (ebiglic^ merely, 
fc^tierlic^ hardly, )t(berlic^ surely, wa^rlicft really, verily. 

Observe : freilic^ certainly, indeed, (not freely) ; 
fur^lic^ lately, recently, (not shortly) and nculic^ the other 
day (not newly). 

The pupil may make himself familiar with the 
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PiicuLiAR APPLICATIONS of the fbUowing adverbs, adver- 
bial conjunctions, and interjections: 

When an INTERJECTION is followed by a phrase like, said 

he, cried he, &c. the phrase retains the inverted order in German; 

as, {HI fagtc fie. Dear ine! said she. 01 rief n. Oh! exclaimed 

he. Otherwise the interjection does not affect the arrangement of 

words 
. The POSITION OF ADVERBS is explained Sect. XXX D. 

aitx but; in scriptural and similar narratives and] (see nur, nedf, 
fonbern; nothing but iiic^jtS atS, all but dead faff Ieb(o3, not 
he but, she ni^t tx, fonbern pc^ but few nut wcni^c). The prk- 
posiTioN but is au§er or 6tS auf. 

a(( ah! (interjection), expresses sorrow, desire, and admiration. 

a^ ah! (interjection), expresses surprise and wonder and sometimes 
pain. 

allein alone (conjunction): however, yet. 

alfo (not also), accordingly, consequently. Often: so, thus. In nar- 
rative: well then. 

attbeid otherwise, differently; <tn anbcrer, &c., another (a different 
one), (see nod^ ein &c. and fcnfi). 

out and au mtf)l Interj., expressing bodily pain. 

aud^ also, likewise, auc^ iiid^t neither ; ^sdj andj ni^i neither I, nor I ; 
attC§ nic^t eiti 2Bcrt, not (even) onfe word. (See Conjunctions). 

fialb soon, (cl^cr, sooner), almost; 6alb 5Dte8 fcalb J;q8 sometimes 
this, sometimes that; (a(b (iter halt bort now here, then there. 

ba there, in that place; ba then thereupon, ^a sometimes means 
here; as, SDa bm id^. If ere I am. Sometimes it is an expletive: 
Lottie! 53liiiJt(citt, nI8 ba fcliil^en, M many flowerets as are 
blooming. 9Ser la lcei§. Whoever knows. 

bO/ CONJUNCTION as, whercas. 

ba^et from that place, hence. jDal^tn to that place, thither. 

bamtl with it, with this; (conj., in order that). 

^QXio. then, at that time, after that ; betin for (see p. 234). 

bod^ yet, still, has often the force of the colloquial though: IDu flcl^f} eS 
bed), You see it though. @iej bod^l Pray do see! Du fommfl 
boc^? You will come, I trust? (9x ifi boc^ f)kx. He is here nev- 
ertheless, dr if) bod^ Met? He is here, I hope. (See Con- 
struction of Sentences, inverted order 4, and p« 210, B). ^ 

bolt there, at that place (properly at a place not in view). !Dort^in to 
that place. 

btauf! on, attack! brauf unb bran! up and at them! 

brwnter unb brii6er, all in a confusion. 

thtn just, exactly; jr^t e6en or fo e6en, just now; e6en berfel^e the 
very same ; S)a8 tann man e6en ntd^t mtffen^ That Is the (very) 
thing one cannot know ; eben fo exactly the same (manner) ; eben 
fo gut quite as good or well ; (eBen, adj., smooth, level). 

ei! (el^) colloquially i^! interject., dear me!. (Si, til take care! 

eihmalonce, onetime; 34 ^<^^^ ^^ tinmai gefe^en^ I once saw it. 
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®ie titufTen i^n einma( fe(ett. Yon mnst see him once (one day). 

©ejen Sie eininaf. Just look. (See p. 210, B). 

dnfl once, used both with past and future time; (^infl war t(( ftct, I 
was free once, (f injl iccrtfn \vh fret fcin, We shall one day be 
free. 

crfl Jirstj therefore, with a view to continuation, not later (longer, more) 
than; only; on the other hand, with a view to the termination or 
accomplishing of an action, not sooner than, not before; Cfrfl t^, 
bann t\x, First I, then you. 2^u bifi erp einc JaI6e ©tunfce \j\tx, 
unb brauc^fi crp urn 6 llfr bort ju fcin. You have been here 
only (not longer than) half an hour, and you need not be there 
before six o'clock. SlMr ftnb frfi cine &af&e ^UxU gegangcn : ttjenn 
toil fo fcrt ge^en, fomnien wir crfi 5)?ittagS OiXk, We have walked 
no more than half a mile : if we continue thus we shall not arrive 
before (not sooner than) noon. J'ieg tfi erfi ber ^^itfang^ bag 
35orfpief ; ttartcn €ic crf^ ba3 Cfnbe ab. This is only the beginning, 
the prelude; wait for the end first; eben crf^, just a moment ago; 
erp rec^t (idiom), in right style, so much the more. 

tiXiSi^ perhaps; (ftn}a8^ something; ettvaS Beffer^ somewhat (a little) 
better. 

ganj quite, thoroughly; gan^ unb gar, altogether; adj., entire, all 
the. 

gar very, gar fefcr very much, gar nid^t not at all; SBaruui nii^t gar! 
What an idea! $i^c^( gar^ You don't say so! jDu l^af) c8 n?o(( gar 
gefe^en? You don't mean to say you have seen it? (gar adj., ready 
boiled). 

g^rabe exactly, the very. The adverb grabe may be often rendered by 
to happen to-, as, 34 d^^^d 9^^^^ "^^^ ^^^ ^tra§e, I happened to 
cross the street. (iS (ag grabe auf bent ^ifd^e. It happened to 
lie on the table. (®erabe adj., straight; gerabe ju, downright). 

gem gladly, readily, willingly ; 3*% nibd^tc gern, I should like to^ itt 
rebet gern^ He likes to talk, he is fond of talking. ($r t§t''gem, 
no(^ lieber trinft er, aBer am Hcbfjen ft^Itefe er ben ganjen io^. 
He is fond of eating, he likes drinking still better, yet best of ^ 
he would like to sleep all day. (fr (at ed gem, wcnn td^ ed t(ue. 
He likes me to do it. 3br ntbd&tet niid^ gem fangen, You would 
fain catch me. ^ntfd^ulbigen 6ie, xi) (a6e e8 nit^t gem get^an. 
Excuse me, I have not done it intentionally. fSee p. 96 E). 

gut good, morally good, of good quality; (adverbially), well; (|3 ijl 
gut, all right; Saffen 8ie c§ gut fein. Never mind. 

(a(6 half; (alben or (aI6er (preposition), for the sake of; 9(nf!anb8 
$a(6er, for the sake of appearance. 

(e! (eba! interj., demanding attention, halloo! 

^er hither, l^tn thither-^ (fr ging (in unb (cr. He walked np.and 
down. IN COMPOUNDS (er is used with coming towards, 'iiin with 
going away ^ from, going to: (5r fcmmi (er. He comes hither (to 
us). ®e(en @ie (eute (m? Do you go thither to-day? (Sec p. 
56 £). 
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|ttT here^ at this place, ({etl^et or f^tt, hither, to this place, ]^tefc(6{) in 
this city, town, Jinten in the back part of; ii>tntcn am ^d^iffe ifi 
bad ^Umx, At the stern of the ship is the rudder; Winter behind 
(separately); (jrin 2>c(^6ln Wkuimuit Winter bem €c^iffc, A dolphin 
swims behind the vessel. 

immer always, auf tmmei for ever, inimet beffec better, and better, 
immec f^cner more and more beautiful. 

inbeffen yet; inUi whilst 

ja yes, ay. in the .middle of sentences: jTu pejft C8 ja. You see it 
I am sure! Don't you see. it? ^ttf}m ©ie ja pifll Stand still by all 
means, i^aflm 6ie ja ni^tl Take care not to fall. X(iui (Eie c$ 
ja nt(^t ! Do it by no means. jDa fic^t er ya I There he stands ; 
don't you see him? ^a tommt er jal There he is coming indeed ! 
In CONDITIONAL CLAUSES it generally means contrary to expecta- 
tion: 4Mfr ip bet Sc&Uiffef, wenn @ie (ic^ ja toerfpiitcn fottten. 
Here is the key, if (contrary to expectation, by any accident, &c.) 
you should be late. 3^ is often equivalent to the English nay : 
ja foflar, nay even. * 

je and jenialS are like the English ever, used both with regard to the 
PAST and the FUTURE ; as, 3^% erinnere mid} nic^t je (or jemal6) 
baDon gcjbtt ju Ja6en, I do not -remember having ever heard of. 
it. Slber^ nsenn e6 je (or JematS) gefc^a^e, ware e8 ein UngU'uf, 
But if it should ever happen it w^ould be a misfortune; Don jc^cr 
always (past) ever since. (See Conjunctions.) 

\t%i AT PRESENT, JUST NOW, denotcs an ABSOLUTE present but it occurs 
improperly with the force of nun now (that a certain circumstance 
has taken place). 9Sir effen jc^t. We are at dinner at present. 
llnfie 9lrbctt ifl getl^an^ je^t (for nun) tootten koic jum ^ffcn ge^cn^ 
Our- work is done, let us now go to dinner. 

faum scarcely, faum . . . . a(d or faum .... fo no sooner than. 

lange, (ang* long (in point of time); (S8 ifi (angc ^er, It is long since ; 
Ivingft long ago; Stag< lang for days, (Stunbcn lariQ for hours, (but 
SD^eiUn loeit for miles); (ang long (in size), Idngg along. 

(tefier, am licBflen see gem. 

me^r more (a larger number or quantity) ; mtf}X is used with the force 
of rather in comparing two adjectives in the positive degree, which 
have a certain analogy : not me^r rcic§ al§ ttjeife, richer than wise, 
but me(r gele^rt a(§ loeife^ learned rather than wise; md^rere se- 
veral. 

nein no, reply; (no, not a fe(n; no person fein SWenfc^); nic^t not. 

neiM (interjection rather colloquial). Dear, dear! 9ieiu! ba8 trar 
jprad^tig^ I can not tell you how splendid that was. 

nieber down (downwards); ^r fleigt nieber, He descends! O^iebcr mit 
i^m, Down with him. 9^ieber must be distinguished from unten 
down, below. 

niematS never, jtie and nimmer are more emphatic, especially the latter. 

ncd^ still, noci^ nid^t not yet; nod^ fo fe^r ever so much, luenn aud^ 
nod) fo lange, however long; iio(^ fl^fiern, nc(^ t?or einer "Stunbe, 
but yesterday, bat an hour ago; no^ einmat omoe more, itcc^ cin^ 
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tiriff eiticd another: 9{e^mcn £U iiod^ etnen 9lpff(, Take another 
apple ; nod^ nor, see Wihtx. 

mm now, has not the force of at present (see jc|t) ; (rttm denotes the 
present as viewed in relation to a past of "which the present fact is 
the expected or unexpected issue. 3c^ ^aOc mcin ^crf^jtfji^cn cr* 
fliKt, niin crfiiflfen fete baS ^fjxx^t ntib tjun €ie eS jegt, I 
have fulfilled my promise, now fulfil yours and do so at present 
C^rfl Dcrf^jric^t cr Mi^, unb nun nsitt tx gar ntc^tS tl^un. First 
he promises everything and now he is not going to do any thing 
at all). 

!RMn, ttjaS A<ett*8? Welly what's the matter? ^Jltm, baS Itjar 
jtt criuartm," Whi/, that was to be expected. Now is the time, the 
moment, Titi ip bfc 3"'*' ^« SlitgcnBtidt. 

niir, only ; nur loenfg^ arm, (anfifatit, &c., but little, poor, slowly, &c. 

o! interject., much like the English 1 Oh! O ttjcjl expressing pain 
or pity. 

fd^on frequently only strengthens the perfect: 3c§ 5flt3c e8 fc^on 
gefe^cn, / have seen it; otherwise it means already, or it expresses 
confidence like the colloquial soon — enough; e. g. (^S luirb Moti 
gebcn, No fear it will do. <Sic ttjctbett ijn fd^on trcffcit, / doubt 
not hut you will meet him. (Sr ttjirb eS fc^on erfa^un. He will 
learn it soon enough. 

fdfcet self, not reflective ; as, 3)a f ommt ber -fecn fc(6cr or fc(6(l. There 
the master comes himself ; \ien feI6fl, of him-, her-, itself; f((B|l 
BEFORE the NOUN OB PRONOUN €ven: @eI6fii til SSatfit la^cltC; 
Even the father smiled. 

f cnbCTti but, in contradistinction aftei* a negative phrase : 9{id^t cx, fcn« 
bcrn bu. Not he, but you. 9ltd^t fd^lafcn, fonbern arSettcn, Not to 
sleep but to work; fonber (obs. prepos.), without; fonbern (verb), 
to separate, to sunder. 

fcnfl else, otherwise; %'^\xz eg, fonj! ttJt'rb cr 6Bfe, Do it else he will 
become angry; (elsewhere anberSttJO; fonpen, better fonfl, infor- 
mer times. 

fo adverb, thus, in this manner, so; ^o fianben bie ^tngc. Thus mat- 
ters stood, ^k J^ingc fJanbcn fo, bag &c.. Such was the state 
of affairs that &c. (See p. 77 fofdjer and 97, 1). 

fo, fcOalb al8, &c., (see p. 236); fo I interj., well! fo? ay? indeed? 
(58 ifl nur fo fo. It is only so so. 

um in compound verbs, 1. around, round: *^tx SJogef UtnfltCgt bnB 
^\t\i, The bird flies around the nest; 2. the accented um 
often means knocking down or over; as, untpiirjen to overthrow, 
um fatten to tumble down, but um'ge^en to keep company, to hold 
intercourse. 

unlen below, in the lower part; unter below (separately), under; 
unterge(^en to perish, to founder. 

t)orne in the forepfu-t of; tjor in front of (separately). 

ivann at what hour, at what time or date when^ referring to time 
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okronalogieaHy; not to- i^e coKFO^smED with tioentt^ (see Con- 
' junctions alS p. 235 and wenn p. 237, ^Iso p. 84). . 

rreber (noc^) neither (nor): meter et ttocj i^. Neither he nor T. 

hjeifc (from ©eife manned), joined to genitives op adjectives, hag the 
force of ly: ttotiktlic^iveifr natutally; or joined to th« oUNrrtvu 
OP SOUKS with the fore a of o^ a / wrfui^Swcifc by way of trial, bQt* 
fc^u^toeife as an advance. 

loie like, in the same manner as; SSic 3Jwen Bcfannt i)l, As is known to 
you; ttjic?'iNTEHR0OATivE, howi IDic aud) as also; but if the au<^ 
is separated from tuic by intermediate words, however'^ luic fc(;t 
aud^ (Diet aud^) however much. (See Conjunctions p. 237). 

tvtebet again, hot to be confounded with the pbepositioi* ttjibCt against. 

rtJO where, (wherefore iDCOlccgcn, weSl^atb, njofiir for what); mo is 
sometimes used for menn if and even for alS when: JBo bu e8 
fagfi. If thou tell it; mo nic^t, if not. (See p. 84 c and p. 237). 

mojl (mc!) M^«^^ (in health); fc^r mc^U very well! I'c6cn Sic mo^tl 
Good bye. i?cb' mo^I! Adieu! Farewell! (The adverb op manner, 
welly is generally gut; He does it well, C5r madft c8 gut)* 23oJt 
often expresses probability : (?6 fann mo^( ]titt, It may be. (fr 
mirb e8 mo^( 6ringen, He will bring it likely; mc^l may often be 
rendered by I presume: iDieS tft mo^( 3(?r ^Brubcr, This is your 
brother, 1 presume; mi) 1^1 indeed; Ja mo(?I niu§ man ftc^ mun^ 
tern. Indeed, one must wonder, ^ie IBctfc^aft tor' id& mo^I, 
aflcin mtt fc^it feei i^iaubt^ The message I hear indeed; yet I 
have no faith in it. SBo^t bit! Happy you! 

JU ! on ! tmmcr ju ! on I on ! — as an adverb in compounds it denotes 
shutting ; as a PRfiPOsiTtON, towcards, to ; jit too (supbrl.) governs 
the dative, (see p. 160, 5 h). 



Section XXIX. — CONJUNCTIONS. 

The two lists given below contain a number of adverbs (see pp. 
229 — 233) and for practical reasons some conjunctions have been in * 
trodnced in the list of adverbs. These two section^ may therefore be 
compared as completing each other. (See for instance; abetr ta, boc^i 
mann, mic, me). 

The classi^cation of the Conjunctions according to their logical 
character is a matter of English Grammar and may be introduced with 
advantage in a book of exercises for the advanced pupils. Hero the 
alphabetical arrangement under the simple heads of coordinative and 
subordinative conjunctions is infinitely preferable as affording greatest 
pACTLiTY FOB REPBRBNCE both With regard to their meaning and th«ir 
syntactical use. 

PURE CONJUNCTIONS. 

The following conjunctions do not affkct tn any 
WAY the arrangenaent of words in a clause: aber buti 
in the sense of however, allcin yet^ (not to be. con- 
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founded with atlein alone), ttmx for, ober or, foiibern 
but, when used after a negative phrase, itnt) and,' also 
boc^, when it has the force of the interjection yet, still 
and occasionally entn)et)er either^ as, (Snhueber ic^ traiune 
oter bu tfiii|'d)eft niict), Either, I dream or you deceive 
rae (see cntweber below). 

Note. The Conjunction be nil /or differs from the. slbordinative 
Conjunction luetl because^ in so far as benn/or is used in stating a rea- 
son merely in an accidental way ; as, QlMr ttJUtbcn burd^ fcine 5lnfunft 
fc^r ii6errafd)t, bcnn it?ir g(au6tcn i^n noc^ In Sf^axi^, fTe were much 
surprised by his arrival for we believed him still in Paris; whilst loeU 
because is used in stating a cause as the essential or necessary one, 
and must therefore be employed in replying to a question; as, IBaTUm 
6cu»iru|?i3tcM 3ic S^rc S«w"^« »J^t biefct ^Jiad^rid&t? ©eU (not 2)enn) 
bio Saci^e gcfiil^rdc^ loerbcn fonntc. Why did you alarm your friends with 
this news? Because (not /or) the thing might have become dangeroas. 

^cnn^ construed liicc an advekb (see Sect. XXX D) means unless; 
as, (^d fct bcnn, Unless it be. ^(^ I^ffe bi($ ntc^t, bu fegnefl midi 
bcnn^ / will not let thee go except thou bless me. ^cnn also expresses 
curiosity and impatience in questions like: IBo 6(et6{l ^VL benn? Why^ 
where are you tarrying thenf 

COORDINATIVE CONJUNC- SUBORDINATIVE CONJUNC- 
TIONS. TIONS. 

These Conjanctions are coa- The following conjunctions in- 

strued as adverbs (see rules for the troduce dependent clauses in 

construction of sentences D); and which the verb is placed at the 

thus when introducing the clause end, the auxiliary standing last of 

and referring to the verb, they in- all ; as, $US i(^ t Jm baS iBudJ gab, 

VERT the order OF THE NOMINA- ff^hen I gave him the book ; or : 

TIVE AND THE VERB ; 1. 6. thC UO- iDa§ {(1^ {(ttt bOg ^^Ud^ ^t^thttl f)OL^t, 

minative is placed after the tn- that I have given him the book. 
Jiected part of the vexh ; as, ?Ufo Note 2. Conjunctions consis- 
gab tc^ Hm baS Sud^, Accordingly ting of two words and separated 
/ gave him the book. by a — in the list are thus con- 
Note 1. Ob and n^enn if, when strued; the first part is placed at 
they form part of the subordinate the head of the clause and the 
conjunctions a(8 cb, aid totnn as second follows after the nomina- 
ip; or of the separable conjunc- tive or after the objects when these 
tions menn au^, toinn^lti^, tomn are personal pronouns (used with- 
fc^on^ and ob audi, obgUtd^, ob- out a preposition ; as, ^enn et 
fc^on although are often dropped, e8 mtr nid^t morgen giebt, unless 
and, if this is the case, the depen- he gives it me to-morrow \ whicli 
dent assumes the form of an in- must not be confounded with: 
verted principal clause ; as, ^i tbut Senn er eS mix ntorgen nic^t 
a(8 fei tx retdb/ instead of M ob tx QXtht, if he does not give it me to- 
xtidf iti, He actB as if he were rich, morrow. 
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C>a6e i(^ eS Vxx gle id^ dcfagt, instead 

of tDcnn^Icic^ i^ e8 tii gcfagt (^a6e, 

Althongh I have told it you. 

alfo accordingly, therefore, (thus). 

auc^ also, besides, too, even. 

aud^ nti^t (likewise not), nor, nei- 
ther; '^ii auc^ nic^t, Nor I. 

— atic^ (after>4Dann, waS, tcct, 
rotc^ IV and fo; see these, and 
p. 84, 7 &c.) 

aud^ in these combinations means 
ever, and is sometimes omitted. 



bagegcn on the other hand, again. 

ba^er therefore, hence. 

bann then, after that, at that time. 

barum therefore. 

bentnad^ accordingly. 

bennoc^ yet, still, (nevertheless). 

beSgteic^en likewise. 

bed^a(6 therefore. ' 

beffctiitngea(^tet notwithstanding 

that, in spite of this, 
beflo the («. g.y the more, the less), 
bedwegen therefore, 
bod^ (icbed^) yet, still, however. 

(See p. 229y 



. einetfeitS on the one hand, onbiet^ 

fdtd on the other hand. 
enbUf^ finally, at last. 



M when, (if referring to a single 
FACT OP THE past) ; Can be used 
with the iMpKRF. and plupbrp. 
only. 

(Neither aid nor »enn when 
(see below) can be omitted as 
in the English; The last time 
he wrote, The next time he 
writes), 

a(8 as\ (8o njc^( &c. aI8 wliS^ 
&c., As well &C. as also &c. \\m 
fo me^T alS &c.. The more so 
as, &c. $U§^ in comparisons 
see p. 97. 

a(g (eh), alt (mcnn) as if; see c6 
and menn. ^ 

auf ba§ in order that (with the 
Subjanctive). 

bis until. 

fceuot before.. 

ba as, (whereas), since, (often ren» 
dered in English participially ; 

IDa ic^ tcinc 3«it ^a^« — -^a»- 

mp no time; see p. 219/). 
ba when, rather as, combining 

reason and time, ((^infi loirb 

font men bei Za^ ba. The day 

Cometh when.) 
bafern if (in case), 
bagegen (for toogegen) where on 

the other hand, 
ba^ft (for toof)tx) whence. 
bamit that, in order that; bamit 

with it, with that, (see p. 58, 1 

and p. 72 c). 
bamit — nic^t lest. 
ba§ that, also as, in phrases like: 

Such was his zeal as to &c., 

00 gio^ tear fein (iifn, bag &c. 

(see such pp. 77 and 78). 
ba§ nid^t lest, but. ~ 
el^e before. 
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ettttcfbet either (obcr or). 

crflt first, at first. 

fcrncr further. 

fo(o(ic^ consequently. 

a(etd^n}0^( neverthelees. 

^(tnac^ afterwards (after this pre- 
sent moment). 

(ingr^en on the contrary. 

intcffen in the meanwhile, mean- 
time. 

infcej yet, however. 

ing(6t(^en likewise. 

inmitttlfi in the meantime. 

in fo fern, in fo totii so far. 



|ebod^ however, though, 
ntif^in therefore, consequently. 

nad^^er afterwards (used relati- 
vely, after, crfi fir&t &c.). 

nfSlnw J a»* bnt also). 

nid^tSbef^omeniger nothing the less. 

nod^ nor. 

nun now, thereupon. (SBBat e6 nun 
$l&ft(^t ober 3ufaa &c., Now 
whether it was intention or ac- 
cident). 

nut only. 



faffs in case, 
gfdd^mie as, like as. 



inbem as^ whilst^ or rendered by 
the PRES. PART, in English, 
either with or without in; 3n« 
bent ei ^inaufiging^ In going 
out. 3nbem ic^ fa^, I, seeing. 

inbe§ (whilst being engaged in). 

(nfcfcrn (at6) in as far much) as. 

inttjicfcm how far (in what re- 
spect). 

\t — Cbiflo) the — the (with the 
comparison) ; j|e na(^bem as, ac- 
cording as. 

nad^bem (with the Pluperf.) after, 
(often expressed by Aautn^with 
the past part., e. ^., 9ta($bem id^ 
gcfe^cn Jattt, Having seen). 

nuxi (properly nun, bo) now (that). 



fo so, thus (when meaning Men, 
often dropped in English). 

fomit and fcna^ hence, accor- 
dingly. 

fonfl else, otherwise. 

fewest as well — (a(8 auc^ as also) 
{si foivc(( a(8 Pe, Both he and 
she. 



06 if, whether, 06 — nid^t but; ob 
is sometimes omitted especially 
before nun. 

oBg(eid^ and o6fd^ott, oBn)o(( 
though, although (gleid^ n)o$( 
and fd^cn being sometimes se- 
parated from ob ; see Coordina- 
tive Conj. p. 234, Note). 

feft (fettbent) since, ever since. 

fintemat (obsolete) whereas. 

fo OS, for instance, €>o oft er^am. 
As often as he came; (seep. 97, 

1). 
fo — ^xx^ however («. ^., fo feft 

aud^ however much, fo Unge 

aucf however long; an^ is often 
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tl^eilS — t^if» partly — , partly. 

itbertteS moreover. 

urn fo me(r the more (a(8 as). 

um fo weniger the less. 

unterbcffett meanwhile. 

uielntell^T on the contrary, rather, 

much more, 
tiel toeniger still less. 
irtbet neither (noc^ nor), 
racitcr farther, further. 
icc()( indeed (see p. 233). 



juetfi and juwct first, (before), 
l\\U%i lastly, 
gioar indeed. 



understood; as, ^o gtc^ crwat. 

However tall he was. S^e p. 85 

Note 1). 
fo occurs in the scriptures for 

n>fnn if. 
fcbalb (aid), fo Voit as soon, as 

soon as. 
fofexn and forodt in as far as. 

uni ya in order to. 
midcad^tet although (notwithstand- 
ing). 



to&^renb whilst 

ivann when, at what time, hour, &c. 

n?Ct( because, as, since. 

ttJeit (used for majrciib) while, 

whilst. 
ivenn if, frequently omitted and 

then the clause inverted*, as, 

@e(e ic^ i(n, If I see him. 
ttjjnn when, whenever, cannot be 

omitted, 
trcnn — anbcrS provided that, 
ttjemi — nicjt, unless; (see Note 

2, p. 234). 
ttjcnn — auc^, wtnn — gtcft^ and 
iDenn — glcicb, mcnn — f^oM, al- 

thoup:h, if even. (See Note 1, p. 

2.34). 
tt)eS[;a(6 and ttJcStrcjcrt for which 

reason, on account of which, 
loie as, in such manner as. (See p. 

86 d and Note 3). 
ttjie how, in what manner. 
tt?ie — auc§ however (e. g., wic 

grc§ aud^/ great as, however 

great;) au(^ sometimes omitted. 
n?ie fern in how far. 
irie luo^l although. 
»UD where, sometimes for tt^entt^ if, 

when. 
tot in Compounds; as, iDcmtt^ it?e:: 

fiit^ njotjon, iDona^, luc^it &c. 

(see p. 82, 4). 
jumar (ba) especially as. 
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Section XXX. — RULES FOR THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF SENTENCES. 

ELEMENTS OF THE SENTENCE. 

The essential parts of a sentence are the subject, the predicate 
and, strictly speaking, also the object or objects. 

a. The SUBJECT (nominative) is said to 6c something; as. The 
man is myjriend; or in a certain state; as, The man is ill, the man 
libes; or of a certain quality; as. The man is good; or acting; as, The 
man sees; or acted upon ; as. The man is seen. 

b. The PREDICATE is the word or words by which this state, 
quality, action &c., of the subject is expressed ; as, is my friend^ is HI, 
lives, is goody sees, is seen. 

J. It is well to distinguish at once in the predi- 
cate the INFLECTED PART, t. /?. the vcrb or part of the 
verb which assumes personal terminations (I am, I was, 
I see, I saw, thou a?% thou wast, thou seeest, thou 
sawsty he, she, it w, was, sees, saw, or I have been, 
seen, I had been, seen, I can, may, must, shall, will 
be, see &c.), from the uninflected part which is the 
Past Participle or the Infinitive (1 have seen, 1 must, 
shall, will see), 

2. In sentences formed with the simple tenses of 
the verb fciu to be; as, ©r ift alt, He is old, ($r ifl 
i^r filter, He is her fathei\ @ie warcn ;;u ^aiiff, They 
were at home, the verb ift, warm, is called the copula, 
and the adjective (alt) or the noun {\\)x 95ater) or the 
adverbial expression (ju ^aufc) which completes the as- 
sertion, is specially termed the predicate. 

c. The OBJECTS. If the predicate is a verb the action of which 
affects another person or thing (verb transitive or rather objective), as, 
sees, it has the person or thing affected for its object; as. The man 
sees the brother, the light. The object is a simple case i. e. not intro- 
duced by a preposition; it is generally the accusative (see p. 163), but 
often the dative (sec pp. 152 — 158) and sometimes the genitive (see pp, 
147—150). 

Certain verbs (see p. 152, 1) rcqiiire besides the direct object an 
iNDTRKCT object ; as. The man gives the book (direct object) to the bro- 
ther (indirect object). 

d. The ADVERBIALS. The subject as well as predicate and 
♦he object may be attended by adverbial expue8.sions which are gene- 
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rally introduced \iy prepositions ; as, The man is the gray dress bought 
FOB his children the hook with the red cover. Only the adverbial ex- 
pression qualifying the verb has, however, the character of a real ad- 
verb and is construed as such (see below D). The prepositional 
phrases, attending the subject or the object (which they always follow) 
have the value of attributes (see e below) ; as, The man in the gray 
dress t. c. The gray-dressed man — the book with the red cover i. e. 
the red-covered book. (Sec E below). In translating from the German 
all adverbial expressions ought first to be avoidkd until the essential 
elements, viz. the nominative, the verb and the object have been found, 
after which the sentence may be completed by the unessential parts. 

e. The ATTRIBUTES. Any noun in a sentence may be accompa- 
nied by an attributive adjective or genitive or adverbial (see d). 
The attributive adjective precedes the noun ; as, iTflS giitc ^wisf. The 
good book (see pp. 66 and 68, 3) ; — the attributive genitive generally fol- 
lows the noun (^aS ^iicft weiiifS J^rcunfceg, The book of my friend), 
but may also be placed before it. (SOJfineS grcunbcS ^uc^. My friends 
book). The latter can be done only when the noun has the definite 
article which then is dropped. This omission of the article increases the 
difficulty of recognizing the case of the complement; as, Jn bet Q3rdutC 
J^orfcn, which may be either in ben ^orfcn bet S3raute^ In the locks of 
the brides, pr: Jn bie ^ccfcn ber 93raute, Into the locks of the brides. 
(Compare pp. 142, 1 and 143 Note 1). 

/*. For nouns in apposition (see p. 141, apposition). 

COMPOUND SENTENCES, PRINCIPAL AND DEPENDENT 

CLAUSES. 

Every simple sentence is a principal clause but 
even compound sentences may consist of principal 
clauses only; as, @r fpielt, fic fiiiijt unt) \m l)6rfu ju, He 
plays, she sings and we listen. 

The PRINCIPAL sentence, (leading or main clause) 
contains a proposition which is not necessabily con- 
nected, with any other clause; as, I see the man, 1 have 
seen the man, I shall see the man,- the man is seen, 
has been seen, <&c. 

DEPENPENT CLAUSES are such as depend 
on, or REFER BY NECESSITY to, the principal clause, or 
some other portion of the compound sentence with which 
they arc connected either by the relative pronoun (see 
p. 85) or relative adverb (see p. 84); as, — , whom J 
saw; — , ivho has been seen,* — , wheve you will see^ 
or by certain conjunctions, which are called suhordina- 
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twe (see p. 238, 1), because they indicate the subordina- 
tion of the dependent to the main clause ; as, — , if I 
saw the man^ — , because I saw the man; — , after 
kavina seen the man, 

TO KNOW A DEPENDENT CLAUSE in Ger- 
man is easy, as it always ends with the inflected part 
of the verb (see p. 238 6, 1); as, — u>cr ten Slpfel fin^^ 
t>ft, — who finds the apple; — wcr bcu Slpfct flefuiibeu l)a^ 
— who has found the apple; — wenn bu ten Slpffl fin* 
ben fannft, — if you can find the apple. In translating 
from English into Germany however, the difficulty is 
greater and the author would suggest that the pupil 
should thoroughly learn the following rule: 

Every clause introduced by the relative pronouns : 
who, that which^ what, or by the relative adverbs : 
how, when, where and their compounds, or lastly by any 
of the subordinative conjunctions, here following, is a 
DEPENDENT CLADSE ! after, ulthough, 0.9 (m as far as, in 
as much as, whereas) — because, before, — if, lest, 
since, that (in case that, in order that, now that), un- 
less, mitil, when, whether, while (whiles, whilst). The 
German of these Conjunctions has been given pp. 235, 
237 in the right hand column, where they must be 
well studied, but the pupil will more readily remember 
them in the order here given. 

DIRECT AND INVERTED SENTENCES. A 
principal sentence is direct when it begins with the no- 
minative; as. She said. — It is inverted when the in- 
flected pari of the verb is placed before the nomina- 
tive; as. No, said she. Even dependent clauses can be 
inverted owing to the omission of the conjunction if; 
as, fF'ere I, instead of: If I were. (See B, below). 

CONSTRUCTION OF GERMAN SENTENCES. 

The pupil will construe correctly only after mas- 
tering the following points, explained below. A. The 
position of the verb as different in principal and 
m dependent clauses. B. The inverted order of 
the nominative and the verb in principal and in de- 



pefide&t chvuaes. C. The mutual position of the direct 
and indiireet objects end of the same when expressed 
by personal pronouns. .D* The position of the separ- 
able prefixes, adverbs and adverbial expressions quali^ 
fymg tkd verb. E- The position of the attributive ad- 
l^otive 0£. particijple and of the clauses pertaining 
thereto. 

In svpport of these details, however, the author 
ha& to propiose the following as the 

FUNDAMENTAL PRlNCTPL'E OF GERMAN CONSTRUCTION 

without which all other ^ulea for the arrangement of 
tl^^.parts of .tbe sentence will be found to remain un- 

si^tisfaqtpry. , 

The genius of the i MugfUs^k language demands 
that the part of the sentence expressing the main 
iDBA shall be < i imbrodaeed ' AS. early as possible af- 
ter the nomiiiatiive; /and itbat the qualifying par- 
ttoulars FOLLO>wt thie^. maim assertion and be placed the 
neaarer the end the ttiss directly they bear on the as- 
serting verb the least ittPORtANT element being placed 
LAST '^ {>ffe h(t9 u»t given Ike book to kis bro- 
ther c^n, his ^w^y^ y^Herday); the Germmi knguage 
faaai iexaeiJo^nthe )0P!POS}TB tendency. The elemient ex* 
pressing the JtAilr Id^ isi PLACbn last and the quali* 
lyjfig ..partieularsi a^e.«nadli to precede il in such a 
mann/er thatitb^ii/iBfis ixudioviiYthey bear on the main 
Qsaention^/ihe sarlibb. they are placed after the nomina- 
tive; e. g\ \Sr fyiU Hgrftcrn fiiitim. ©ruber 'r)tid 83ud).untfr* 
wrifld: uitfet .^gtfjftbttu . i^e has yesterday ta his brother 
the bvokhon^ hiS' noad ml given. It must be well un- 
demtoodithflA thisijiuaoPAlE/ order of the parts of the Gei^ 
maniMiD^eDK^e iSj'^y i^o.iii^isrs .a.^rixbd oks^ but that it 
m^y bfihvamd' idf mfuiifbld w&^s according to the su^ 
iSBimdit\in»portande,v 4cK.'be^ven\in .the mind of the rea- 
der to any of the qualifying particulars, and that ac- 
0QldIfig]|}!;:a9(y «Ie)9)ent}.ijaiseid to a igreateir importance 

mty l^vplct^^'^ik^^^^A^ ^^^^9 

16 
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(Sr bat gefiern feinfm SBrubcr. imtcrmcfj^ nic^f bad 
He has yesterday to his brother on his road not the 

©ud) (fontern ben 93riff) geijcbem 

book (but the letter) givm^ 

iSx lyU gcftern tad 99uc^ wnUwegd nidjt femcm 
He has yesterday the book onhisivaacf not to his 

SSruber (fonteni fcinein greunte) gegebcn. 

brother (but to his- friend) f/ven, . \ ^ 

Sr ijat (jcfiern feincm JR^uber .bad: Surf) itutt uiUer* 
He has yesterday to (lis brother Jhe book not on his 

xot(\fi (fonbern ju feaufe) gegeben. 

road (but at home) given, ' ' ' • 

@r I)at feittfin SrUbcr bad ©itc^ t«ttent)fgd nltbt 
/^6f has to his brother the book on his road not 

ffi^txw (fonbern feeute) gfqelen. 

yesterday (but to^ay) gwen. 

Certain elements indeed^ as > fov instance the ob-^ 
JECTS and the adverbs (see below G and D) may seem 
to have a more definite position , bat they are never* 
theless liable to the above slated law^ ' the operation of 
which is quite unmistakable when two or severai. ei,e- 
MENTS OF THE SAME NATURE, for iustancB iwo objects (the 
direct and the indirect) or severtil adverbs w adverbial 
expressions are introduced in t^e same stotence. These 
particulars are explained C and /D beiow. > 

INDIRECT SENTENCES, it ma^ here at once 
.be observed that the frequent occurrence in Gennan of 
iNDiRBCT SENTENCES 2. ^. of • sentenoos! not' <^oramencing 
wiih the nominative (and im which ithe inflected part 
of the verb is placed before the nomintitim, see B be- 
4dw) has its reason in the desire to impfes« 'the hearef 
-from the very outset ^th the element^^ not indeed of 
mdn importance grammatically,^ --(hxA of >partioalar 
INTEREST m the statement; as, 3ni Slhfdnfje fc^uf @^tt 
^immd anb Qrbc^ In the kefginrmg Gad cheated the 
-heaven and the earth: '• s:*' > 

Thus the sentence: Sr l^at qe#tnt /jfincm ©ruber 
bad Surf) unterwefld .mc^ii>cflcirett/i'ifire^*afcj«o;^r(7^ 
book to his brother on his road yesterday, may be 
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headed hj almost any of its parts; as, @eftern bat er 
&c., Yesterday has he &c. (fecincm S3nitcr bat er «&c., 
To his brother he has &c. iDad §Bu^ ()at er &c., TA^ 
6oi^A; Ae has &c. Unterive^d ^ot er &c., On At^ ron^ A& 
has &c. And the negative nic^t may be placed before 
any of these parts; ajB, 9?icbt geftern ()at er &C.9 Noi 
yesterdaif has he &c. 9iic^t feinem ©ruter ^at er «&c., 
Not to his brother he has &c. &c. 

When the action (the verb) itself is to take an 
exclusive effect upon the mind, the verb is placed be- 
fore the real nommative and accompanied and preceded 
by the indefiDite impers. pron., @d, both in the Sing, 
and Plur., which then forms the grammatical subject 
(see p. 227,4); as,* Sd flru^en gad) aUe S3iutcr, (AH the 
brethren greet you), Greetings from all the brethren, 
©d irrt bcr STOenfc^, fo lanfl er ftrebr, (Man errs while he 
aspires). Error is the lot of aspiring^ man. @d CoHUcru 
bic Aj6l)cn, (The summits thunder), There is a thunder- 
ing on the summits of the mountains. In verse this 
construction is sometimes merely used for metrical con- 
venience; as, (Sd war ein itonig in Zij\\k, There was a 
king in Thule. 

A. POSITION OF THE VERB. 

1. The UNINFLECTED PART of the verb 
vix. the PAST PARTICIPLE and the infinitive, as also the 
PREDICATE of the vcrb ffiii to be (and of similar verbs, 
see p. 142, the Nominative) are placed at the end of 
the clause (see, however^ 5 below); as, 3cl) f)abe fcrn 
$7ann f^efe^rU; I have the man seen. ^(^ fann Den 
9Rann feften, 1 can the man see, @r Iji fiir fein 8l(ter 
nod) ftaxt, He is for his age still strong. Sr wurte iiii 
Saufe ber ^tit ein reid)er ^)Rann, He became in the 
course of time a rich man. @r ift biefen 9luf)enblt(f 
titc^t ju ^aufe; He is this moment not at home. 

2. a. The Past Part, of the Auxiliary follows the 
Past Part, of the main verb; as, 1)er 9)Umn mug fle* 
fel)eu w r b e n fciu, The man must seen been have. ' 

b. When the clause contains both a Past Parti- 
te* 
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ciple and an Infinitive, the infinitive is placed after 
the Past Participle; as, €ic muffm ten SOtoim gefe^fn 
^abrn, You must the man seen have. 

c. When the predicate of the verb to be is ac- 
companied by a Past Participle or Infinitive, it is fol- 
lowed by these tiNiNFLECTEo parts; as, Gr war im Snufe 
ter ^dt cin reidjer SWann geroorDen, He had in the 
course of time a rich man become. @r inag tm Saufe 
bcr 3^ it ein reic^cr 9Rann m e r b e n , He may in the course 
of time a rich man become; or qeU)orDcn fein, become 
have. Other parts of speech must not be thrown in 
between the parts of the verb when these are at the 
end, except such words as are used as components of 
the verb. 

3. But the INFLECTED part (see p. 238 b 1) is placed 
LA9T OF ALL iu all DEPENDENT ckuses (scc abovc 239); 
as, -s- t(\^ icb brn SOtami fefje, — that I the man s^e^ 
— iDeic^en ic^ gefc^en \)Cibt, — whom I seen have; — 
wenn icb ben 9Rann fc^en fann, — when I the/ man see 
can; — xctxi er tm jaufc ber 3^'* fin reid)cr 9Hann ()Cs» 
worben fein mag, — because he in the course of time 
9 rich man become have may. 

The few cases in which this rule is departed from 
are stated below 5 a, b, c. 

4. The INFLECTED PART of the verb is in 
direct ptnncipal sentences placed immediately after the 
nominative (subject) or its attribute (see p. 239 e anid d) ; 
as, 3cfe febe ben SRann, I see the man. 3(1) fa I) bcu 
9J?flmi, I saw the man. 3(fe ^abc (battc) ben 'iDiaim 
gfffl)en, 1 have (had) the man secA. 3d) werbe (foil, 
will, mu^; fann) ben SDJann fe^cn, I shall (am tOy 
will, musty can) the man see; (or after the attribu-- 
tive)y 2)er 9Sater be6 flinbed fauftc ba^ 95ucb, The 
ikther of the child bought the book. I)er 9Kanu in 
bem grauen Slnguge rcttetc baiS ^inb, The man in the 
gray dress saved the child. 

Note. In English the adverb qualifying the verb in principal sen- 
tences is frequently placed between the nominative subject and a simple 
fense of the verb; as, / often saw the marij He generallt disappoints 
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his friends. This is never dons in Genniin. (In dependent claases, 
where the nominative is at the beginning and the verb at the end, the 
adverb mnst of coarse be placed between the two, bat then it generally 
immediately precedes the verb). 

The following coNJuz^crfONS, however, occar in principal claases 
between the nominative and ^e inflected verb ; they then have more 
the character of attributes to the nominative, (almost with the force of 
as to) ; a6et however, but, (3Der Satct aUx fagte &c. But the father 
said &c.j the fiR^ther, however, said &«., as to the father, he said 
&C.), a(fo accordingly, tagfflcn on the other hand, einerfdtS on 
the one hand and anterctfettd on the other hand, inbeffen however, its 
tcA however, nani(td{^ namely, nun in the sense of then, fe(6{l even, fcs 
nai accordingly, ti6erbie§ moreover, besides, gtoar indeed. Ibtx ^dUx 
^wax ff'dttt ben ^I^ut^ ^tffaht, bie ^uttet \ilcdi fonnte fl^ niil^t cnis 
f4(ie§en. The father indeed might have had the courage, the mother, 
however, could not come to a resolution, 

5. Peculiar construction of the compound tenses 
of AUXILIARY. VKRBS OF MOOD and of U)erben in dependent 

GLAUSES. 

a. If in a dependent clause the main verb is accompanied both 
by an auxiliary verb of tense and by a Past Participle in the Infini- 
tive form (see p. 195) or by an Infinitive of an auxiliary verb of 
MOOD, this auxiliary verb of mood is always placed last in the clause, 
whilst the auxiliary verb of tense precedes the main verb ; as, — ba§ 
{(^ t^ nid^t (abe fe^en YBnnen^ — that I have not been able to see 
it; — totii tx e8 Witb Btingcn miiffen, — because he will be compel- 
led to bring it; — SECOND future: — nseit et e8 tritb ffabtn biingen 
tttufT^n^ — because he will have been compelled to bring it. 

5. In the same manner the inflected part of an auxiliary verb 
of mood in dependent clauses is made to precede, and another auxiliary 
verb of mood in the Infinitive is mad^ to follow the main Infinitive; as, 
jDied Betveif)^ ba§ tx ed nii^t Yonnte (inbern mcUtn, This proves that 
he could not intend (will) to hinder it. Qix bat t^n , ba§ tx (8 i^n 
mcc^tc fel^ett (affen^ He begged him that he might allow him to see it. 
Even combinations like the following occur. ^ieS bcweifl/ bag ct e8 
iiit^t fonnte ^oben ^inbetn woffen, (P. P.), This proves, that he could 
not have intended (willed) fo hinder It. 

c. When in a dependent clause the forms of the Present of the 
auxiliary raerben shall, will, are used along with the Infinitive tneiben 
to be (by which the passive voice is formed) the former for the sake of 
euphony directly precedes and the Infinitive n^erben follows the main 
verb ; as, ^c^ fe^e l^crauS, bag n^ii nieiben 0cfd^(agen »eiben^ I fore- 
see that we shall be beaten. ^((^ tuug ed U^tn, tvrnn {^ batum merbe 
^fragt nMlben , I must tell it, when I shall be asked about it. With the 
2^ and S^ person t9h{l wilt, loiib will, the usual arrangement takes 
place; as, I^u mugt e8 fagen . totnn bu barum befragt toeibcn toirfl. 
You must tell it, when you shau be asked about ft; because this combi- 
nation is tolerably euphonic. 
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REMARKS ON COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

a. Dependent clauses, their position, insertion, b 
and c. Omission of the Relative and of conjunctions, 
rf and e. Omission of the auxiliary verb. /*. Omis- 
sion of the conjunctions t)a§ that and n)fnn tf and ob 
whether^ g. Such as. A. Relative clauses with the In- 
finitive with to, 1. Clauses with the Infinitive with gu. 

a» The dependent clause may, as in Enfi^lish, fol- 
low, PRECEDE, OR BE INSERTED INTO aUOthcr ClaUSC of a 

compound sentence. In all these cases the application 
of tne COMMA (see p. 21, 4) is important for the pupil, 
as it always separates the dependent from other clauses ; 
as, 2)ad ©ud) wax nid)t, wo tu ed fuc^tfP; The book 
was not where you sought it !Dn^ tu tfl6 S3ucb fud)* 
teft; ttJU^tf ic^ 'nid)t, Thnt you sought the book I did 
not know (knew I not), 5)ad 95ucft, welched tu fuc^tefit, 
Ifi ^ier. The book which you sought is here. 

The dependent clause either represents the object; as, 3<^ ^^^6/ 
)}a§ er Part ifi , I know that he is strong, (i. e. / know h\a strength) ; 
or expresses an adverbtal relation ; as, ^^tingen ®ie eS nut , toenn 
^ic uiOT^en fomnien^ Bring it with you when you come to-morrow, 
n. e. Bring it with you to morrow) ; or an attributive relation : iDCT 
^ann^ Xcti^tX a(t war. The man who was old, (i. e. The old man); 
and according to its nature as an object, an adverbial phrase, or an at- 
tribute its position in the compound sentence is regulated very much 
as in English. 

ADVERBIAL INSERTIONS into dependent clauses are not, as 
in English , made directly after the subordinadve conjunction or the 
RELATIVE but are like the adverb placed after the nominative or the ob- 
ject especially when expressed by personal pronouns (See p. 255). 
Thus not : He said that as he hap not the book he could not give me 
the words of the passage; — but: He said that he to me, as he had not 
the book, could not give the words of the passage, &t fagtc, ba§ er 
niir^ ta tx bad '^u(& nt^t iabt, bie ^oite Ux BuUt tiid^t gebcu 
tonne. J/ by ang chance you should meet him, Senit ®ie t^n jufattig 
ttafen. 

As THE FIKST STEP IN TRANSLATING must 
be to ascertain from their agreement the nominative or 
subject of the sentence, and then directly the entire 
verb with the object it may govern, the reader must 
abstain from entering upon all insebted clauses until 
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he bam made ont the endoging sentence. As the m* 
serted clauses are always preceded and followed by 
coMHASy these commas will warn him to pass on until 
the completing portion of the interrupted sentence is 
found. Thus: l)a^ ^anb, in n>c((brni Ux gluc^tltiifl fine 
ncuc ^fhnat^ ju ftnttn ^offff, lag enWItfe i>or \hm; Trans- 
late : ^a« SanD lag entlic^ t)ar 

ibm, The Idtnd ^ t— /qy (U last before 

hinij and then return to the inserted clause — , in n>f l(^em 
fccr ghuAtlinfl fine ncuc ^ffmatt) gu finten ^cfftf, wi trAicA 
the fuaitive hoped to find a new home. 

. The greats the number of clauses inserted into 
each other the more strictly must this manner of pro<- 
ceeding be observed; as, 5)a6 8ant, In wcl(fefm ter 
$iuci)t(ingy tcr ftc^ ben)U§t uhu, ta^ tie 6acbe, t)cr er ge« 
tkut batte, auf lange %\\)xt etne t>rriorcne war, cine neue 

fKiwotf? ju fiiiben ()of^e, lag cnt(uf) vor ii)m. Translate 
rst : I)a^ ?ant, — , — , — . — , —, lag nitlid) t)or t^m, 
secondly: in tt?ftd)cm t)fr gtucbtlfng, —; — , —, —, fine 
neuc ^ehnatft gu finben ^offtc, thirdly: fcer fic^ bcivu^t 
war, fourthly: ba^ bic ©ac^f, — , auf lange 3lU)re erne 
t)f rlornif war, lastly : bf r er gebie nt ^atte , — The land in 
which the fugitive who was aware that the cause which 
he had served was a forlorn oqe for lon^ years hoped 
to find a new home v lay at last before him. 

b. The ENTIRE OMISSION OF THE RELA- 
TIVE PRONOUN (see p; 85, F.) OR OF THE SUB- 
ORDINATIVE CONJUNCTIONS M and wenn 7ohefi 
(see pp. 235, 237),, as in the English: The man (whom) 
you saw^ The man (whom) you spoke of, The day 
(when) it happened ^ Each time (when) / cross the 
place y The, nea;t tim,e (whep) you write, — must not 
take place in (^erman. 

^ The Relative, govekned by a PBEPOStTjOK, must always 
be preceded by it; as, !l)fr 9JJann, t)on n)el(^fm iii) 
fprad), The man i spoke of. 

e, . *But the relcitive pronoun or the s^hordinative conjunction when 
BRFJSjaiBD in the same, fitrmixi a succbssion of bependekt clauses in 
£iigli^)iJa in Gexaoiaiiig^nerailly placed only in the first of these clauses 
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and omitted in thereat; as, ^h SRpmn, mi^x em.'(2sitige]N»eT bet 
$Tot}tnj mat, (we(d^ei) bte Se^e fannte unb (wcld^er) mir vpn umiKm 
^Tuber gefanbt toax, (ra^te.mtc^ na^ bem {>aufe. The man who was 
a native of the province (who) kneip the roads and (who) ufos sent to 
me by my brother^ brought me to Me house. 

The nominatire (and sometiixkes the. object) js tbea oqiitted. along 
with the Relative or cpnianction ; as, ^n MMn, Wiiditn i^ fafl tct^s 
Hc^ M, (rveld^en i^) oft 6ei meinem ^rubec fprac^, unb (votid^tn ic^) 
(unbertmat iiOer btefe Dinge Befragt l^atte^ The mati wf^m I saw al- 
most daily, whom I often conyersed with at my^ forother's, ' and whom I 
had asked a hundred times aji^out these thingaw i^ toei^/ ba§ i($ btcs: 
feu SI'Zann fafi ia^ii^ \aff, (bag idft) i^n oft 6ei meinem ^vuber fjpro^^ 
unb (ba§ ii^ t(n) (unbertmat itber bfefe ^tnge 6efragt l^aSe. Tou 
know that I saw this man almost daily, fAa^ 1 have conversec) with him 
frequently at my brother's and that I'hfave astted'him a' hundred times 
about these things. The inpi^ected verb being.' vlaeieid at theEKi> of 
such clauses, will cause the pupil to, look. bacJf. for the s^ATiyt; pro- 
nonn or coxjunction to a preceding clause of the sentence. 

d. Here it may als6 be obsferved, th^t !n a succession^ of clauses, 
both principal and dependent, the auxiliary verb need not be repeated, 
as, 1. IN MAiH GtAusKs, J^ ^attt ben SXann fa(l tagti^gefcl^v^ (tc^ 
fatte i^n) t^aufig Ui nteinem '^ruber gefpioc^^en unb (i|| (atte iin) 
l^unbertmaC it6ec biefe ^tnge ^f^agt, I Anqt seen ttie man alii^<>8t\laily, 
had conversed with him frequently at my brother's, and had asked him, 
&c. ;. or, 2. IN DEPENDENT CLAUSES, (@ic hjifffn) ba§ {4 fe^w 9Wantt-f«fl 
tagltd^ gcfe^en C^atte)^ oft M mtinent iBntbcT gefprod^en ((atte) , wtiii 
l^unbettmal baritbec befragt (latte. (You know) that I had seen the man 
almost daily, that I had conversed with him frequently at my brother's, 
and that I had asked him, &c. ' 

e. In POETICAL DICTION, ' the auxiliary is often ALTOOfiraBR 
OMITTED in the past tenses, as' in 'B$me*B Die Qtenudierei 

£^a l^orten f(e ^eibe bie traurt'ge Then they heard the sad story 

^J)id(c^ &at France. «ia«' lost, - 

^a§ Jfranrretc^ uxUxtn g«sai^|en .thai the bme^rmyvasoofiquered 
^e|tegt ^tnb }eif(i^U9en bad ta^^feu . and scattered, 
• «S)cer — and even the emperor In captivity, 

llnb bet Jlaifct, ber ilaffw gtfattgen ' 

(f«i). 

Farther in Schiller's Telli C^8 UUw M\iU, bfc baS nlijt gcfcl^en 
(Jaten), Many live who have not seen that. 2>cr fott ntir*6 Jtugen^ o6 
bie f^a^rt ju xoc^tn, He shall bo my witness whether the passage is to 
be ventured. 

/. The CONJDtJCTION ba| (introducing a clause which re- 
presents the object of the leading sentence) may'l^ omitted as in 
Knglish, but then the claulb is made a principal. ^claaSe in German; 
as, 3(^ g(au6c^ e§ iR mtmbgad^, ferv 3(^ glattfo.' bag «$ iwmoiili^ 
ift / believe (that) it ia impastibler @ie ^t^/ i^kkt.bt^^cc^if^^.JTou 
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setf / am occupkd. The leading clatiaie, however, mast not be placed 
after the object-clause ; as, It is mnosgible I believe f not: (fS ift utis 
mcglii^, i^ QianU, but, as above : 3(4 qUuU, e% if) unntcglid^. You 
are working I see, not: 6ie arficite^/ fd^ fe^e, but: 3«6 Wf/ ^t« ats 
Beften. The conjunctions loenn if and o^ whether are frequently 
OMi-rrED in German , but when this is the case the dependent clause 
assnmes the fom^ of an tatVEET&D pbincipal sentence. (See (v. 251, bay. 

g. AS (conjunction and .Relative) mstich-as (see pp. 77, 7 and 
86, d and Note 3). 

h. English RELATIVE CLAUSES WITH THE INFINITIVE 
WITH TQ, as, fFhom to ask, fVhai to do, fFhich to take are ellip- 
tical and may be completed by means of the verb to be (in this case) 
f oHen (see pp. 193, 6 and* 2 16, e) and sometimes to have $a6eil with 
the personal forms of which they must be construed as dependent 
clauses in German ; as, Whom (I am) to ask, Sen i4 ftagen fed. 
What (he is) to do, 55>aS er tjun f ofl. Which (you are) to take, 
Seld^eS bu ne^men fodp, or, Sad i(^ }u t$un iaU, Se(c^e6 bu ^u 
m^iiifn (af). ' 

Aftec 4^ RELATIVE ADWRBS i^oto, when and where and their com- 
poui^s sueh clauses may be construed either with the personal forms 
of f etten or impersonally with fetn and the Infinitive with ju ; as. How 
to begin, ©!e i^ U^inntn fofl, or, 5Sie ju beglnnen ijl. When to 
speak, SScnn In f^Jtct^cn fofffl, or, SBenn ju frrec^cn ijl. Where to 
end, So eT enbai fed. 

TSknow how to in the sense of to be able to is rendered by f 5n« 
nen with the simple Infinitive (see p. 190, 1) or by toiffen followed by 
the Infinitive with ^u, if a j/enera/ intellectual ability is implied ; as, 
CSt tt)ci§ bie §eute ju BcJ^anbeln^ He knows how to treat people. In 
speaking of special cases uovf is expressed hy toit, as above; as, (Bt 
ntii, toit tx in biefem ^ade ^u l^anbetn ^at, He knows how to act in 
this case. 

I CLAUSES CONTAINING THE INFINITIVE 
WITH Jtt (see p. 214) ought not to be inserted in any 
other clause, but should oe placed separateljr, as re* 
quired by the context; as, 3ld^ l&abc oft flffuc^t bic 
©ruubc eine6 9Ser^a(tcnd ju finben, ba^ fo uii* 
naturlid) fcbeint. / have often sought to find the grounds 
of conduct ivhich seems so unnatural. Not : 3c^ ^abe 
oft bic ©runbc eined SJer^altend ^u finben gefuc^t &c. They 
may be inserted, however, into short clauses provided 
that these do not contain an object of their own; as, 
3ct) \)^bt Sie oft ju fc^ew gewuitfci^, I have often wished 
to see you. But: 3(t) \)obt ®fc oft gebctcn ju fommen, 
I have often aftked you to come. 
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B. • THE INVERTED ORDER OF . THE NOMINATIVE AND 

THE VERB. 
(See indirect sentences p. 242). 

1. The INFLECTED verb is placed before its 
nominative, as in English, in mterrogative and imperor 
tive PRINCIPAL clauses; as, ^abm €ie mem SBud)? Have 
you ray book? Sein ©ie frc^! Be ye glad I 3ft er nacb 
Jj)aufe ciffommen? Has he come home? 9Ritg er ft^ \tW^ 
^elfen! May he help hiraself. 

The inversion of the principal clause is not con- 
fined to the interrogative and imperative forms only, 

but TAKES PLACE . 

2. When the clause begins with any word not 
the subject (nominative), or its attribute (bed SJaterS 
©ruber the father's brother, faum einc ©tunbe scarcely 
an hour, faft dOe SRet^fc^en almost all men, and) (fc(bft) 
ter 9?afer even the father); except the following con- 
junctions, which never affect tte order of construction: 
aber but, atlein yc^, ,benn /or, pber ot\ fonbern Awf (after 
a negative), unb flwrf, and sometimes bod) yet, ^ee p. 
233), and the interjections which, properly spftking^ 
do not belong to the sentence. 

Thus the main clause is invert^ if it begins — ff^ith the ohject^ 
as (in the genitive), JDeS greunbeS h?tli id^ bann gebcnfen, Then I will 
remember the frierid. (fir in the dative), SDcm ^>ettn gebii^ret $rei8 
nnb ^ahf^ To the Lord are dne praise and thanks. jDem ^r^unbe 
fenb' {^ einen %xu%, I send a greeting to the friend. (Or in the accu- 
sativey, ^m Mwn fa$ i^ m, I« never saw the man. 0^ith an ad- 
jective or paj*ticipte used predicaHvely or adverbially ; as, ©Bfe toox 
ft mt, Angry he never was. S^Bftib ftanb fie »ct mft. Trembling she 
stood before me. <gtarfeiib ift biff« Zxunt ni^t, tbbtric^ ift ct. This 
drink is not strengthening, it is deadly. IVith an adverb or adverlnal 
expression or with a coordinative conjunction (see p,. 234). 

WORDS OF A SPEECH followcd Or interrupted by phrases 
like fac^te er said tie, antujortete er (answered he) he an- 
swered form the object of the interrupting phrase and 
hence invert all phrases of this kind ; as, 

Sanmt famm £ic ui^it ftogtt et:^ Why did you not come? he 
asked. S®f{( idf ^xiiittit, eVttjftette= (nttgegnete, t>«tfe^te) bet ^retmb 
^bgctttb^ (4 tno^le utimiUfisHhioen. fein^ Because I feared his friend re- 
plied hesitatingly J might not b^ welcome. 

3. The MAIN CLAUSE IS INVERTED IF 
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FOLLOWING THE DEPENDENT or a ckuae con*, 
taining the infuaitive with j|tt; as, 3l(d tc^ nad) ^aufe 
fiiui, ^b id) trn SRann, When I came home I saw the 
man. ^a^ t\i hkx bift, mi^ Ux 93ater lu'c^t, That you 
are here my father does not know. S93fnn tii fommf); 
n>IU tfin greunD bicfe cwnrtfii , If you come your friend 
will await you. Um f^ gu t^frftf^en, mu^ man t^ eft 
IfercH/ In order to understand it one must hear it often. 

Y.eti occnrring at tlie he«d of a main 4;]:aa8e after a eoBoassive d^ 
pendent is rendered by bc(^ or ben)tO(|^^ 4mt these are placed after the 
nominative and the objects when expressed by Pers. Pron, ; as, 06gfei(^ 
i(^ bic^ t^erlieren mui, farm i^ bi(^ be(^ nfc^t t>erge^en^ Although I 
mttst lose theie, vet I eannot foiiget thee. 

4. The inverted principal sentence occurs witki>ut 
any of the above causes in a peculiar combinatiok with 
n»£ ADVEBB bO(|, by which wonder h expressed, or the 
force of an argttment rhetorically increased; as, ^ab' i(b 
tit ©tabt bod) n« fo einfam gefrbfn, Never, indeed, did 
I see the town so lonely, or, Did I ever see the town 
so lonely? or SBcigt bu ed boc^ felbfi, xoU fd5M)cr ba^ ift, 
for (Indeed) you know yourself, or Do»'t you know 
yourself how difficult that is? ?D?ad)t bie ikbe, tit 
ilunft jrfllidjfd 5fleinc bod) grc^ (Goethe), For love and 
art make little great, or, Do not love and art make 
little great? 

5. THE DEPENDENT IN THE FORM OF AN 
INVERTED PRINCIPAL CLAUSE. 

a. The sense of clauses expressing an assumed 

CONDITION AND IMPLYING THE CONTRABY; aS, //' / Aflrf, //' 

/ were^ If I couldy If I should, may be rendei^ed in 
English by dropping the conjunction if and placing 
these verbs before their nominative; thus, Had I, wer« 
I, could I, should I, (e. g, 3bould I see himj. for, If 
I should see him). The same may be i>one in german, 
and not only with these auiciliary veirbs. and when, as 
above, the condition is merely assumed and implying 
the contrary, but with any clavse introduced by the 
conjunctions n) c n n if and o b whether (the latter, how» 
ever, only when used in the manner explained below) 
and farther in all clauses in which the coiyuuctioils 
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wcnn and ob are used ik combustion with auc^ (werin — 
and), ob — auc^), with gldt^ {mnn — gleich, ob — gleic^) 
or with fiftoii (wmrt — f^on, db — fd)0n) all in the sense 
of if even or although (See pp. 237 and 234, Note 2). 
Examples :^bXit \ij 3^^ for, SBenn ic^ 3^*^ ^***^ 
Had 1 time. SBare ic^ reicft, for, SBenu id) reic^ xohxt, 
Were 1 rich. S^<\i er ble ^Wittel for, SBenn er Die SKUtfl 
ftat, If he has the means. 3ft ft ju ^aufc for, SSerfn 
er ju ^aufe ift. If he is (or be) at home. A'ommt cr 
for, aBcnn er loxxmt, If he comes. S&ine er for, SBenn 
er fame, If he should come. ©oDten 6ie Ifen fe^en for, 
SBeim @ic i^n fe^cn follten, Should you see him. Fa/^ 
ther: iQhtxt ic^ au(J) (gfeic^/ fd&on) 3fiX — for, SBenn 
id) tturf) (ftleij^, fc^en) 3«^ ^^^^^ or, £)b ic^ auc^ (gleti^r 
fcbon) ^txt ifhm, Had I even time, Even had I time. 
Although I had time* ©e^e id) auc^ (glcid), fc^on) fel^ 
Ken @runb gur ^urc^t, Altfiough I see no reason for 
fea . 

Note. It must be observed that the dependent clauses, inverted 
in the above manner, can be made to follow the main clause oklt 
when they exprefs a condition merely assumed and implying ike con" 
trary ; as, ^4 xnvLXlt eS t^un^ ^atte i(^ ^txi, but not when the con- 
dition is expected to be fulfilled. Accordingly one cannot say: ®e6en 
^ie eS i^m , f cnkint er, but must either use the dependent with roettti ; 
@e6en <Bit (8 ifftn, toenn er fommt, Give it him when he comes ; or 
place the inverted dependent first: jlommt ex, fo geben ^ie c8 i^m. 
If he comes give it to him. v 

b. The CONJUNCTION fo. If the dependent 
clause THUS inverted (owing to the omission of the con- 
juq^ction wenii if or of the first parts of weitn — an6j, 
weim — flleii^, wenit — fc^on or ob — auc^, ob — gleic^, 
ob — fc^on all in the sense of although^ if even) is 
placed first, the main clause, following it, is likewise 
inverted and almost invariably introduced by the par- 
ticle fo (sometimes bann) then which generally is not 
translated in £nglish. In German this particle fo is 
necessary because both clauses, being inverted might 
under certain circumstances be taken to be of the same 
character, but for the fO/ which points out. the main 
clausey expressing the inference; e. g. ^dtte i(^ ®elb> 
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bdtte id) ^r^uttte , might be taken for : Had I money ^ 
had I friends &c. &c. whilst, ^dttc i(^ ©ell), fo \)hXit 
id) ^reunbe, unmistakaUj means: If / had money then 
I should have friends. The particle fo is of particular 
importance to the reader, as it assists him vi making 
out the dependent nature of the preceding clause, es- 
pecially after a succession of inverted dependent clauses 
or when other clauses are inserted between these and 
the main clause; as, §atte ic^ ®db, ^atte icft grcunte, 
batte id) @influf , fo fonnte ic^ bit ^rifen, Had 1 money, 
had I friends, had I influence (then) / might help you. 
6ic^t bein QJrtter ben 6rnft, rait tt)el(^em bu gefirebt bafi, 
beinc|(SitUfltion ju ©erbfffern, fo n>irb er bir tjcrfjebeiu // 
your father sees the earnestness with which you have 
striven to better your situation (then) he will forgive 
you. 

In poetical diction the particle fo is occasionally omitted ; as, in 
Goeth^s Tasso: — bcc^ W ^^ "5^«t an/ tt?aS ticfcr QDic^tung bcw 
Inncrn Sertb unb ijre Siirbc glcfct, erfenn* id^ n?oJ(, i^ ^ah^ e8 nur 
tJOn (yuc^. Yet, if I consider more strictly what lends intrinsic value and 
dignity to this poem I conceive indeed I have it only from you. 

The conjunction fo is also used bkfore the principal clause in 
order to increase the force of the antithesis or to point out an in- 
ference, as, OC^fd^on id^ eS \o\i, fo fonnte t(4 e§ bod^ nit^t l^iutern^ 
Although / saw it, (still) / could not hinder it. Scnn bu fo n)ci|e tift, 
fo ^J^f ^tt aud^ fcI6fl, If you are so wise (then) help yourself. ©ft( 
(Da) er nic^t (eimni , fo ntitffen tvit aUein ^t\}tn, As he does not come 
we must go alone. — fo is used very conveniently when other clauses 
are INSERTED between the conditioa and the inference ; as, iBenn cr 
uitr bad '^ud^ (ei^en wcUtt, ncn bem (Bit uttr fogten, ba§ ei (3 be^ 
fx^t, fo ttjiirbc er mic^ fe^t ticr&inbcn. If he would lend me the book (o/') 
which you told me {that) he possesses (it) he would oblige me very much. 

€. The INVERSION of the dependmt clause ow- 
ing to HikQ omisaion of ob whether, whether it,wm tha^ 
occurs in sentences like the following :. ^alte H Wxxi^ bte 
SWtttel fflbft ober wareu fie ifein t)on ewcm grfuwbe ge^ 
f^fben worbeit/ — furj rr uiUema^m bic ©pecwliitiou. 
H^hether it was that he hud the means hin^selfor th^t 
they were given to him by a frimd^in short. he. entered 
upon the speculation. For oQnsjtrucjtions, of . this kind, 
the use of the conjunctions nun in the first a«i4v0bej:. 
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in the second clause as also of the adverb furj in the 
inference is almost characteristic. 

6. The NOMINATIVE PRECEDED by the ob- 
ject and by adverbs &c. placed after the verb. 

a. In short clauses, principal or dependent, the nominative 
stands even after the object when expressed by a personal pronoun; 
as, 6u(t und ber Skater? Does the father see us? SBenn utid ^er $atcc 
fte^ti If the father sees us. 

In dependent clauses which have for their nominative one of the 
indefinite substantive pronouns ^tktl everything, drtma^ something^ it< 
getvb (^twaS anything, ^anc^eS many a thingy 9li(|^td nothing and ^Cs 
nig few things^ the object when expressed by a personal pronoun is 
always placed before that nominative, and also very frequently when 
expressed by a noun; as, Sei( i^n ^0e6 (^ttoaS, 9{an(i^e8) Uwns 
ni^tgt^ Because evervthing (something, many a thing &c.) troubles 
him. 'J&eit metnem $atet 'Med (^anc^eS, 9h4t8 &c.) gtfdat. Because 
everything (many a thing, nothing &c.) pleases my father. 

The same is done in principal clauses with the above nominatives 
when used impersonally y/iih e8 (see p. 243); as, (f8 gcfadt metnem 
$atcr ^^x 92id^t8, Nothing here pleases my father. 

6. In inverted principal sentences an adverb or adverbial expres- 
sion is sometimes placed before the nominative ; as, ^a ICim p(og(tc^ 
ber Wiiiitx, Then came suddenly the miller, Gfin. %(xijx barauf bracft 
wa^renb ber IRac^t J^euer in beni ^aitfe aw^, A twelvemonth after this 
fire broke out in the house during the night. This, however, can only be 
done when the nominative is not a personal pronoun. 

C. THE MUTUAL POSITION OF THE DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
OBJECTS and of these when expressed by PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

In arranging the objects in a clause, its nature as a direct main claoso 
or as an inverted, or as a dependent clause must first be taken into ac> 
count, and also the position of the adverb or adverbial expression (seo 
D below) if any occur. 

As already stated, p. 152, verbs conveying the 
idea of giving or taking from, granting or refusing^ 
as, to lend, to send, to present witky to show, to prove, 
to promise, to allow, to permit, or in the negative, 
to withhold from, to rob of, to conceal from, to deny 
to, to refuse, &c., usually require in German the party 
to whom or from whom (indirect object) in the dative, 
whilst the thing given, &c., or taken, &c. (direct object), 
stands in the accusnti\^. e. g. 3l(^ ^ab ineineiH ^rcuiitc 
(dative) Dad ©ud) (accusative), I gave (to) my friend 
the book. .1 
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As to the position of the object in general, the 
pupil has to study p. 241 fund, priho. and ikdirect 
SENTENCES accordiRg to which the object may assume 
very different positions and it must here be added 
that the position of the object may be farther affected 
by the statements precedinq or following the clause 
in which it occurs. 

1. ONE OBJECT A PERSONAL PRONOUN. 
Thus the object often is a personal pronoun when the 
Ihing or person which it represents nas been named in 
a preceding clause ; as, The book is not here; I gave it 
to yout* sister. Your sister was here; I gave her the 
book. The personal pronoun, as it^ her, then conveys 
nothing new to the mind, and being thus of least con- 
sequence is placed foremost in the clause so that it 
precedes everything, except the nominative and, in direct 
main clauses, the inflected part of the verb; as, 3>c^ gab 
cS i^rcr ©c^wcfter, I gave it to your sister. 3c^ gab 
i^m &ad Suc^^ / gave him the book. 

In inverted and dependent clauses the personal pro- 
noun as the object immediately follows the nominative; 
as, 2)abcr gab ic^ e^ it)rcr ©cbwcficr, Hence I gane it to 
your sister. 2)a^ ic^ j^in tad S3uc^ gab, That I gave 
him the book* • • 

2. BOTH OBJECTS PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 
The accusative of the personal pronoun as the object, 
precedes any other case of the personal pronoun, used 
as an object; as, 1)11 iDtUft t)i(^ feiner (Gen.) enttcbigei^ 
You wtmt to rid yourself of Mm. 3c^ fann cd jf)r Tu'd)t 
geben> / cannot give it to her. @oQ id) itjn bir )>oxfitU 
left ? ShaU I introduce him to yau ? @r ^at (ie eud) n\\» 
pfo^ien. He has recommended her to you. il^ij empfc^ti 
nij4 3l)n^' Good-bye. 

3. S)ied AND bad. The substantive demonstra^ 
tive pronouns, bie^ this and bad that as objects must, 
like the personal pronoun, precede every other element 
of the sentence except the nominative and, in direct 
main clauses, the inflected part of the verb; as^ 3cb finbe 
bted nt(t)t in meinem Suc^c, / cannot find thie in mj/ 
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hook.- ^ i^iik tfti mutti^ 'bfi ^is^nm/ I he(0^ tkht the 
vther day >ai yom' heusB, i .i , ' .'.^ 

But btc^ and bnd' invariably FOLtD^ *i*6e PEii^<ikit 
prondunsusedas objects; SBct f)at 3ftnprt bie^ Qtfag^ 
fVha has tafd you this? /3c^ fmin bid^ bem*lii(^t q^t^f 
ffften/ / eanntrt eitpose you to thttL * ,4 

4. BOTH OBJECTS >^OUif§. Qf Wse thelajip 

BEARING MOST DIREC^^LY ON THE VERB, ^8 expre§^iflg;,t|i)j^ 

main iflea of the senj^ei^ei is placed ,8f;coi^D^ Jn oi^^jr 
na,ry statements this, Is the di^eet object, i^ th^ I^Vt 
sative, because with verHi^ oi'.givi^^uie question n^tiif- 
rally arising first is: You gave what? to whic|i the ob- 
ject in the accusative is the reply and is hence placed 
SECOND, whilst the remoter question : to whom ata you 
give? Is answered by the object in the dative wrricti 
according to the general law must' *he placed;, cfar- 
lier in me sentence; e- g. ^i) Fabian SKannt! bd'^ 
95ucb, I gave to the man the bdok. ". ' 

When on the oth^r bwi tib®. ii^p^bbct object- is to 
be repiTesented as the principaj^ item of .the .st^tem^nL 
it is made to follow the accusative; s^^, 3cl^ ^jab bae 
S3.uc^ biefein SKnnnf; / ^m ih^ book to this nigM» , 1 

5. If one of the objects is uacd-wixn /dhe^ indosi- 
nite article, it is invariaUv made to* follow the. object 
used with the definite article or with any- pconouny.^'P^ 
cause a noun introduced by the indefinite article always 
appieaiB as a nbw itbw tothd -mind 'of- the ^hearev/ and 
henee must be held to be \)f pr»»!MW;y importaBcer fii?*^.. 
3cb gab bfin ^Jianne einen %\^Ut, I gam: the man a ifir|r 
lavy .(the maQ is alrea4y' known and the whole ^ostai^ 
loent is m^.de to shew* wbats yeuMgave)* > 3^. ^liP^^'NO 
%\)(Atx finrm 9Wanne, 1 gave the d^m^^t^^^ wnw/ (teW5 
the dadve rinrm ^anne is "placed : second^ bi^cStuse, the 
reat.Jbieiii^ already kno\f^ the statement i3:.ii]iai]4yv,0Qacl^ 
witbra view to* sbew.iTo :nff3iotti the tdoUar was ^given^ 

• -When both objectfl have the indefinke article, tisefir 
pQiition is dedded by the greater ' importaiioe ^ aitiir 
bttted^ to ^one of them^^ 
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6. A SUCCEEDING RELATIVE CLAUSE 

affecting the object The rehtive pronoun cames the 
object to whkh it refers to follow uj other object; 
Mf 3d) Adb ha^ Slid) ^mt aKannc, ter Return Srirf bract)(r« 
/ 9«(v« /ib took to tie man wh0 inugit yotr lett^r^ 
3(b ftab bcm ^anitc tad Su(b # tt>e(<bc^ tu inir fltltcbcn 
k«ur{i, / f0ve (to) /Ae man the book whiek you had 
lent me. 3(t) u>iU trtntm Srubtr i^n fmtnt, ttm rr SlUctf 
vertraucn faniu / m// nernl to your iroiher him to 
whom he can confide every thing. 3(6 nannte tbt U^, 
bfffrn ftc ^(b MidH inc^r erinnnto / nemod itm) ktr you 
of whom she did not reeoUeeti 

Such relative dausea, however, are not often al- 
lowed to interfere with the vahie of the object, and 
hence, when referring to the less important object, they 
are inserted immediately after i^ dius leaving the prin- 
cipal item in its true position, nearer the end of the 
leading clause. This must foe d(me at any rate when 
the latter object likewise stands as the Antecedent of 
a Relative; as, 3(^ (jab tttnrr €c^n)ffier, tic mfd) tnnmi 
bat , ta0 9n^, locfc^rd toir neulid^ lafen* 1 ^ve to your 
sister, who asked me tor it, the book which we rea^ 
the other daj; or f(b gab tad 9uc^, wcIc^cd wit neultd) 
tofcn, beincr ^(fewrfttr, tie td gu fr^en wfinfAtc, I ^ve 
the book which we read the other day to your sister 
who wished to see it. 

Vote. OBJSCTS WITH THB 80RCE OF SEPARABIiS COM* 
FONENTS OF THE VERB. Esp^cUUy with the v«rhd cffcii to eai^ 
tdnfrn to drink, f)}iclen to play and some others of a similar nature, the 
OBJBCTt MfCfi, drunk, played &c. form a separable combination, which 
fluy often be expressed by one v^rb (n English; as, 9Rft(a({ effen^ (e 
mi ik0 mid-4i^9 meal staode for i» </«m; Mffn tcinfcn siter the h^ 
•men oi the Germans 19 eqeiralent to to hreakfoH; $(6enb6tob cffeSi 
1» eat ike evening meal is equivalent to to eup {to take supper') ; jtartctt 
fpiHtn, to play at cards maybe expressed by to gamble; Jtiamet fpielen, 
io pU^ the piano simply by to ptt^\ ciswit SBalur taitjCN. to d&nee • 
wmU» bv maf%tm^ io wain. AM snch oh|ectS'(Wttag, iTsfre, Wml^ 
Hsb, if aiteiv ^a(5«c &c.} end even othen of similar rerbi sre treated 
like separable prefixes (see D below and compare $h9 p^ 172« sbpa- 

BABLB OOMrOUND VBRSe &C.) 
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.,^;/)R.AfiyEBJaUfr.^Xl^BESSlpNS.qUAyFyfl^^ .THE VBp^i ., 

, ..OJhe SfiPAiRAfitB PHEPIK' (dee.pp..29,J Br 37, 
3* M;' Bi' 1712^:3 iaUd 173y' t) -h^ jii ^vcn^ reed^t ^ 
dtiarflcttv'Htf ^.'ADNieift^Vfrom wbidiil Offers dnl^ ui.sb 

is placed a* ihfei«ddi u Vi- ,f ' v .\ 

> **> a4« if 'ib&Nc^eTni ^9ta!»is \ivt the ie^nning or in t\^ 
^iikMdt^ of a; 6ttitbnce, \itfaW> tBet^irliblt^ pr^Ax, the adv^Mn 

mit feinem Sruter au^ (Am(i> vm^^rm)}- JS6» fo^ out 

inal)/ ^f? do^^^mt.mxj^. th^^^He wishes th^U.vef:j/ mucf^i 
He often (saine^JU^ 'ipi^fwsi> t^lv^ Sr - (am mu .ftweii| 
^f^t^eV . itndb , ^AH^^ ^^/^ SP^ A<??»^ i»//A; iw MofHer. , .. 

tie? ;cNj?^j. th^ aegaraplej^rffLaf, .tii^;;i4ver^^ 4;q. igom^-f 
i^^atdy.p>^^</e^.a4 ^e ,fji^^ yi^g^^^iif^pip^^yevhi 

HG,4vill, sp out filth hu, orptAeff. „^d^, [«& ,m ^.S *wt 

A7i<?t<; ^Aaf he does not wish thiii: .^(ff ^^niAifftiff^yj^^^ 
Sruter nac^ ^aufe fjefommcn, He has come home with 
hi$ btatbsr. SSenii 'vwtkit '^xtim- tBtmr^f * riKid^ offaufe 
fommt; //* he coffte^- hmea^h kis bi-otker^ ''' ,-> ; -*''' 
, ^ 3. Adverl?8 ■ or e^dyerbikl ex;pr^s8ions statjfxj^^'j 
U^B^"^ -DBvisjai^^r^ torn p*^j6P7;«?h* %q. tfe^ a^¥#)^¥] 

being' plaeed 'Oj; ettnJff Ms'p^saiih ia«the «entMte(*>iittv 
if th.e» VERB or te' ATfXiiitAitY "ftthtida i^ . the mfd^td V^thfe 
seiiteK0,. the .adv(^r^;of tjitie • is pla^j.ed jM>i|:Di4:T^^V^f^ 
jEk.ix;; .as,, .3^ Hl).iftftr«^ l?(?i>,.a!?aiiVi.// ^(m,tk^,ji^^ 

spoke'wkk h1^ ij^tefduyi'hat if th6 v^r^'^Wnds,^ kf the, 
BEGINNING OR., END of the Sentence, the advert) of time* Is 



3Bfil cr tiefcn SWorgen itiit bit ^)ftc(<f:), 'Because he spoke 
mM ^okUak)iUtMi»^.A mrki Ji/ Jiin^iirtiirft/I)ir .fprid)r, 
0rMgmtAeusp^k9'tv}3foU dthmarroux SomeAme9i jnited^ 
tUl9?'a(fe«eil)'4>fiimie. is.plaeed rafter the objaet, - bilt nthii 
thrnild ffDcduif/ onijf ;wb^ * a r portitfplav nhportance is . ^to 
tie faftacUed^d tb9«(ikdrbi; ifaa,//^ ifa^tDrn pyinn ^ftmit 
t l^afb \ttu^ rwnwyBXtehipy .(and not at aBjr'CftbM /time)^ 

4. According.' \t0 €'^\1 'nbdnciy \)mwie<\^]»\teo' Am 
9dtV'^adrMMbiilTe^piiel^a,.IAC4 '.of thSs- kind caji pre- 

ibiiM\efy,'jthereferf«5:>*4 5;ii). fah If)* (Dk^) 8ffter», Jiayw 
btti'ta) p£ifepoditioli,*\)aajd ^^hu« dfeelf .rforvis fi% uiikser^M 

|)tie0^n0;(0<it)'iMtiiiMi^(:;80^ f\,i39 d^ e) . quoiify, tbk 
gliMTi tittiBf'^tiMf iiure)<arra|:]^ed'iei4tfaid3Tt in^lt^eol^^ 
iMft>iJie'irmoiAtiiEM«^ii^:bRifciEnirj -p.tiSiihv. {Ibe adverb 

REST THE END and is preceded by thie..ath^ra^'4o>4Wat th« 
i^sT.iflapftitefit,»,cl(i^d 4r|t Jhi^.kads to jtljf ar- 

iM^gemeftt jftfvaawi5Jb».ui .iS^tfw^w p* ffspi^-r 

«ftil^<rff«Ef'9'^afti!kjari««r'^ i'3^ ^rf. «»labbv" in; ardi^wy 
statements, that is in 8tatiTj4fehte*'Yl(3rt' ttaki& f^ith'iL M^&v^ 
1^il^^ifffrooimiemdrfA(^ fkfjf^^ lAt af- 

feqtod ^vhbfe^toeidiAg I^s9o({&fi4itfg''d«|ua0; ^. f . At 
fpf>|rRte'no(t|,iii(fHit^n gdMfenvli 0^ Jms:4^ <j^ been 

loSbib^iiftof IlieiiKiir)(2:iHbtf stfunMi />»Mifl!9¥i^itt ymis^ 
^i^ Ubittnjritab® tftlmy;Vgita\\)BWiiTlrtW^nti: > / // ' i 
lyxfl')?^ ^ .'!*)!.* YV^o V* •'''"<} '"'.'? *^i u A'^'.^ ^•^. » a ^ '■ 

espcciiujxT^fn Jto 5e- its <U(Tse 'connection.' Vi^ ine aoVcrbjq^ (bcprfessioh 
8f^^ li'!hiA»l^etf%'Jltei^*«^ iKi^ert-lafJt 6tMi^|#j^(ftatel-v> before 

■I — * 



f/SO CoN8rfti7cr#i6s. Adveam «rALim3ra^tos tibHtt. 9)i(^. 



(Th9 order pf the adv«rb ia here as in |D(iii)r oiher eases exac^lj.4k€ijre* 
verse of the finglit)!^ according to p. 841). 

c. Whenerer PARTICULAR IMPORTANCB.M 
to he gmn to fuiy otber Adveirbial phrase, itmosl be 
brought K£'A«B«T THE Eim; BBfofBktm ®te t^ l^mte nM)i 
tt^imM)ert, itriU. id) r^' S^tttrittlr ©mtnflflfir dudMn^raen 
fcbictcn. If yod do not w^fsh it to-^dny^' 1 sH^Q 4ieiia it: 
you ti^ith pleasure to-morrow. 3d) fann ed bcim bcfitcti 
SSiUen in bicfem SlUqrnbltdc nidyf tJ^un/I'CftanOt dp 
it at thi^ tnomertt mth the best will. • 

e, a. The NEGATIVE tifftt n«>/ and otber adverbrf 
of suPBEifE importance qualifying the verS, are placed 
AT TtiE EKO'tt^W^ the*verb oceupies thiit plaee, in ^ieH- 
case 'it{d)t &c. is placed iiuimfdrntely bef&re lY; as, ^c^* 
habe tcin S3udritid)t// hotfe n9t your book, ©r teimnl 
^culf ntd>t/ ^e «^0«i not come to-doy. Oif IfiAt itM^t 
tetn 9u(^ does not deny the verb nor the havio]^ <^ 
f he i^^Ar, but merely 'expresses TKe book which I nai>e 
is not yovrs). ^if ^vibr %xtxi Srtttff gcflrru }tt mrinem 

i()n aiut) mcrgcn aid)t fc^en. I did not see your broOiei^ 
to my- great xt9gr«t-" yesteMafjr Mid l-'ftar I abalt not 
e^en see him to-morrovr, 

' The suprenu importance of the ^dr'eirb ai^t Appears from selH 
tenets IHie <ilf 'tl^tt ^t^t t^tige nM^^ Bk dam not do such4kin0i 
vMofa ma? iorolr^'tbe viaa's tehavaoter «li<i f#ft vlfticl) Mtm mp^JI^P 
ympje aefiitlna no. aaay 'be ait^iteiitd. ,..^ 

b* On the other hand nidbt wkea vor qualifying' 
the f £RB is i^tA^ed' before the e)etneiit'<^H«feb it ^e^e* 
aally ocralMes; as, iSt iffUt iH^t fftir t>(i|^/^imt)Mii nod^ 
Al^hfe ^m^e/ Bs de^s 'Mtmty^^tlfek^bni^mf^ fUHJ^^ 
ihing^i Tbe"Verb A« tfiM»fs lfer6 not art ill denkidi terf 
merely tive attHbufte Kmly MUek, 'la Gk if) tit^t - 4lf/ ' 
She is hot o/d, it is the prediealje old which fe denied' 
by the preceding nl^t, ana not the verb she is-^he ea^^ 
irts), fl(8 in To% or not $b bS, Cete *trcr'ti1t^t^n. 

c, Theadterb nid^t is generally plaeed neibefo^^ 
adrefbe of tuts, 'but after ^thm. ^mu vAi^i, Not Po-dsiyi 



The ATTlMllTIYBAMhOBPAII1V%*l|BieLA0Ml»PlSffiMiMJI«TOn. S^ 

<8«i^' Hm^en^ niii^t, Nt^ men^ io^mofrmi^; But Ui glAods 
gSekMh hetott' advethn of >tAC8 fVott' the reMon 
Btatied •' iibove 5 A. (Sr k»ar gefitcnt llf^t Hrf/ H^ was not 
tbere >yi»Bt#rday. . ' ' " ./i • . . 

' ' ' It mif he seem as ifin ^iuU trf^t ^/ lo-</(ty . flfidjl iltet§en id^i, 
MtB^en to*^arrow. (hr faitr ftffhtn itfcit ff^didnot tmte^itrdau^ 
i9.i^/tbe4M)frerbi^f Uine, vrjiieb i«t 6»eeiftU^ neigfatived. If more. closely 
Q^fAiplp^d, however it will appear that the negation after ap affects the 
ACTiQXi uie idea of time beinff more or less premised. . 

. . (f. Slidpt iQ^es its negative force aa iu EogHab in ex*^ 
clamatoiy expressione; of axx inteirrogative fonujutipduced 
teF^rSBjc Hodi;, iSBmn^Wheim SB» Wbei^ SBa^ What, 
met WW) &c.)j as, 9Bic,.fifaon n)«m.piitl irae Slbcn^c 
iin itrcijc trcurr gmmte! How beautiful <\'ere not those 
eveniogs i^ (be circle of tnie inie^id^J IBSic ,rci(fe wareii 
HHr HWt an rtrto ®Alrrn, How rich w^e, we pot. iu 
Mble gpoda« 



laxpftarrjoN of the adjective, or participle ijsep as 

^,4TtRIBUTE; A to. OF THE CtAUSESpERTAlKING TO FP. 

Kw For the aaeof the Participle, (see Sect. XX V.^ p. 

y-i Qslywhfn « p«rtital«r ^mpAam H ^frirft^ii > aqd w f?««lr3f> parti* 
6ipl0B<or adjectives somi^times otcof at ike hAf^ninff pf theLc elapse; 
0^ ^iegen^ UtiUr gritnen ii25(iiitmn^ Lying beneath the green trees. 
Jbkt '^yiiivt, iitii brfceU ton ^itfer ^cputig; Tbe mothar revived by 
this hope. 2^(te 3i>B</ Mi imt Tuj^ig in intern (^cc^Iid^tii ^ii^* 
^lii(i^'dAt»oimeii ttti«n^rttt^<t»8|ti^, fiocnnfie idi^i; Oer features, 
cold pu>d calm in their nsnal expresaioDy gained a.pccttliar.diann when 

, rln. jpapileipial oiattaea 4he»;]^e^i^ an4 Past: P^rti*- 
clpl^ aT^rfWi^wly placed AT i>^B HNp; as, JSB.il! ^fx Jg)flHP 
xi^^tirri,®oniif'bf|iUiiD/ Pointing wi1^bi9 Jiand t^yi^B 
tlieiBU«. ^f^cjiH$@^fl[er f^ii^iiMWftf^.S^ on, the 

wi^n-ij 9U^ t^;:'^ jBaterl^n^ t^ijJMnot^ finished frw) 

tlifeii5wHfc- -lit', "-If • •) . , -n.^ .'•':•"..* 

3ot ^ven wbea oaed attrihi%tively,»ftuch cl^uaf« ?ifft 
lik^ simple a^^ectiyea or participles (e. g. !t)ad >iiiiie 
fiil^n^ Kino , Xbe poor aiugiog child)> placed before 



nicbt |e^r altc 9)Jann, The man not y^tr.:t^ij:.^J[dj,.)0f 

tSceif ^.. The vees^l.^rj^y^^p .by the ,8tairm,,,..Qr .wJ&i^>^iW6 
driven by the' stcxrm^. lD(f oud ibrcta:.^BAt^(lnll{'fun>er^ 

The men baHished'^frota theft Country ' and ' iiitM' ih 

i' ' ^(H<eite'nieo tb^ qualifyixi^ elemeB^ is^ fdtsic^'tbefe^ift 

(he '((bject-quftlifietr, d& hatker' bdmg'J&te .piiitipttll-itvdi 
'ih'^he fetelisfe ttnd hettce-'iawt).:-/'/ :^i: :<.)•>> o»r// r-, 

, ^ucja clauses. fgre, often very complicateQ, more tjhan ©ne adiective 
bfeibgintrodtic^d, leach v«:JtH a^sepjarate^cWsdj' Asi'^lfr VfrcfjW^ftnjVn 

tie ten en mtb mit (yner^ie unb ita(ent t}etfo(f)tji)u^da[clii|f 
reached his object by following the conrse entered upon previously 




.^n aiwct^jiinfi^ )»a^.4i(|(itii<^e}i.$ptfitiual!jpniM/ lU^n^efl '^Mtt mit 
meurn mud Betietenen unb tfttt eBenfo met latent alS (^neigte •f m 
folgten SSege. He reached his object by following a course whiA^Scfl 
-bid«if uAii^UAt Mp'tly: tlpktitime/'bUt hM' 'bden a\fb«iif «t»4f^4^«^ with 
:gf«at' 8u«c^ds, and pUMtiod with e<|«ia) tatont laid e<n6rgy t>5<Jh{s'il^Mti|i>, 
%ffO WAS issideht in liottd^n, kt Ah% tiifie >lhb ei^ntr^-m* lriB)fK)i]!;fitictol 

' In seHnteAdes like this it k ^neoeisary fin0('tor<a$^r* 
t^in fhe- connexion between the nrtitfe;* tHd^'^liajM?t^jg 
and the noun, which may be recognised by th6ir a^e^ 

irfiftttVih cd^et hte^," duf>tl<nt^«^6l[)«rti^etiJ,«'fbc«mencn 
Mtf.^ttfotc(i^ ^fi^r. B6ft>i« thid i^ i6n^, tninetg)^ff}»^ 

'idl«r»iiddiat6 k^hioedd £(h(Hild'>t^ dp'ctoi - Suit} d^ 

*iha«iom am torcT commba; yet 'lio* al#a;^s'art^oidttble'^tti 
«Gertnfcn* If antroduc^- with judgment, itltejf^' ar^^dl 
adapted Co idoi^as^ «he^fot>ee-4)f epetech, -(3iittV©yiilg:*t<> 
the mind a great complicity of ideas with tf^^^^iNSC^ifiri^ 
itM olh^^mde tttdinaibte./ ' ''- ' •' i i'f^ n;/^ infl 



•••' ! A» 



'Qmmmffini^9irtm^Smfim^mxtt* "• '^r iQi 



JMCTIvE and CONDlTflQNAt..: . ^. 

^" "(JPhHWod diff^ra w5'd^'fy Lfi''Jtrip^lication''rrdm t<ie Ig^rt^Hsli or 
FVieiicn>&iiljni6«tit«r and 'onttf' inf ^8^n(« <te8^d' toindits Mfh '(!he Ijat^ 

wb,p^tyx:j?i.j»4im [ ,, . J. • '•• ; V ' .' ,. : . r ..u ^.i. 

. The true pjluie of tHe Ge^^n Subjqfi(rt;v^ ha^ Jbeei^^by.^nq m^n^ 
snfficieittly expmp^d. The aptli6r holds u Jo be ^, foriri^f speech ex- 
ffres^nif d'<fefdrcfnce to llii JVidf^^enVofthepersoi^' to whoitt a stetetiieiftt 

the person or being approached with a wish or^firiiycfi Mi0/^.9<M^Hfi 
^hifi, ^jg'j^.f i^!}.>f;^Pf»^.V^ t>^ ju|ti^§d by the.explanatioj) proj|Ve/l below 
ils'qmu^'^^ntliaf ro to^ corref^ use bf this' sometimes very i^inuficant 




MON$j, V'pie ^ubjiJi^dix^, lofcurg .chiefly, i^ Wlf^^^M 



T^c^ 4UkedwJieth€r tfiey'were permitted ^to, /<0;???^^..pU^ 
alspwitlj i)ei^ omitfed;\ ISf \f^o^\,,.^tx [ei^.em grepibir^/f^ 
*ayj? he.js a ftranger. (Sep .^.^Wl- ./,, ^; r *\, , \j^ 

Pluperfect; as, 6 ie,, [♦?«(<>,: Th: ^^i*« '^mk yf^'AU*. fur^D^ 

er nad) ^aufe 'gefommen fei^ He dreamt that he had 
come rhomc.'*' • * .-. i •.'-•..'.••.>■ .. .--»•••' t. -^-n- . 



;t I'r • •' ; '' 



)»•••'' ■ ' • • ' « : « ^ ' ' ► 



. ,, * It^may; at least be doubteil whether thia axt^asiye «§# .^f jjfafi Pr0*i 
sent Sulyiiiictlve instead of the Jogjp^^ctSqbjunctiye^ j^^d of |}i^ Per^ 
lbpt'$iil^f)j^ctiv§ for the PInp^rfeivt,$ubjii«ctive, justifies f^pie] modern) 
JPW»*?W^^PyP?n^j°S^tJ}»t awcf-i»iift.jiwW«rff<JMi^ Eli^rfeci. 
SaDJuncoye m German at all. These tenses are very Hrp^ti.y'fl^^.M^ 



204 ''"■^ ^tAMm^Bvia^^n^nmu Mf^timm9or4t90TX'nam. 

It itppeftrs that tlie Oermftpsumke indirect qvots^ 

speech i»f6pMted. ..;».» 

This'bei&g geo^rittj tike ^imaimTy i^eafkct or ttsiv 
PUTI7BB, explains the predominance of these , tenses in 
reported speech. The English on ike ether banid a^ 
here ^to a more neefaaniefri-sequence of the tenses, 'fol)ow<* 
ing up the Present by a Prese^tand the Past by^a Past, 
saying tf. a. He sayji he u, but H^ snid be wdti Ske 
mys she hfU^ bat S6^ mid she hmd. They say they 
wHl^ but They said ) ihey* would ^ vntflr 'wasiiE ' no^-' PMt 

IS BMPtOYaty A* JlVL, • 1 

A persoil) foV instance, sent but to inqtSre into dtfe 
condition of a poor woman still standing in the itimt 
weqld, if 4isked^ 4he Pr^f^mh ^.Whatidoessh^ ssifft* re^ 
port in the Present, ^She saysy ifh§ u ike mother ^nf the 
child, she has no husband and can procure no bread* 
But die same still present drcumstaftces would be re- 
borted in the Piast, if "the quesiion , were %y mer6 ?^H5^ 
aent put in the Past; as, trhat did she say? Shef said 
she was the mother qf the child^ hud fio husband and 
tould procure no bread.* In the same manner: *TkB 
professor said, the sun itas a luminous body* mt *Bk 
says he would come to-morrow' In all such cases the 
Qermans whether introdpcing the indirect quotation {^y 
A Present Or by a Past wtfuld employ the tense ac- 
tually used in the speech quoted, but put it in the Sttb*- 
juttdive; ar, eie Ingt/ or fir fac<tf , fte fei tie «iuttfr 
Ded itmDfd miD fonnt fnu Srob fcbnffcti. S)ft fSroftffc^ 
fa^tf ^ ttf <ScmK f e i em it uc^entfr fiorytn <Sr \Oi%i - (or 
fifle) / er* wt r b e morcfen mct)t fominm* 
' ' Thk use of the Present, Pi&rftct and Ftlture tenbes 

common conversation an'd may be met with on almo^.etery'pngefof 
■the writings of the' celebrated p:rflmmarian8 , GebrHdei' Grimm, and 
many other anthers. Besides, the logical difference between sent^ihces 
like 3* gt^w^tf, *u woffeft e6 \t, 1 hkvte been believihg that joa 
wfshed it so, and 3vl) gloutte. tn WofltfH c9 fi>, I brtiered thiit yon 
^then, at Hiat time) wished it so, certainly warrants the preserving W 
thte' Im^ierfeiet untt Pluperfect Stibjnncti%V. (See also%elolr, on'tfye 
Conditfonnf)'. '■''' "^ * ^ - . / -*. ■ : 



Taiicf»MiK««fjMi»%a§, t^M-'^r^Mm UMESS. 26^ 



i»^iHBf«Atinsf>''Vftoii^tO»]}r for tkt ftidce of ^istiiictiy Aiark- 
mg 'the^fiiitare of ther aeoienee m m indirect quota4ioB$ 
in all €8668 vhere the ini^icativb as^) «eFBJuivcTirrE^f%Baf< 
<rf''tiie Pt«seiii'&Ci V0iiM be aukb,* m im imtance in 
Ae §ntpetHkk Sin^v Indioaltvet i# ^^bf^^ Ss^bjuni^ttir^ 
ifl» iliii^r* iik<]ieative i<b fin^r^ SubJ^wstiTe icb fto^r.• Nln** 
diealil^e. i«b I9ff0f, SubjfiRetiAi^icb'MrU; and an Ijb0 
mpAt mwy in^the 2^ par0i>a Sing^ and ^E^inrv >ith' th^ 
Mphonie e (^ee p^ 176v TheiD«erti<m of'^he e> and' m 
ik& l^. aiidvS^ perMin Pliin of Ike Pt^seni. '^vror (u 
mbtn,-^ntmh "mtttn &e. Then tbe form of tiM^Inq^da^- 
feet Subjunctive muat be adopted; afl^^Si^ foiflH tit/ ifb 
^tMr4 Btd»t f)eftl^ii> I itold ]|roii I had not 9eeo it <&ie 
infim^ {U f&nUn hinm UntttiiMt, /Shffy^B^j ther did 
mt^ find ar dilPemie^f. < 3(^ l^|^; k^ iDArU €te nti^u, 
«E toped I {«^tdd fiml* yoia^ 



5»« Tk« . i&HbjuiH)l$ye If ndoifs th« cosimiciSDii^ b a §. ccFBiiniiioiMt 




'' '• 6. 'Thd'conjuhctlcfn ofc, fl^ to^crtcr, !i^ dftoppfed in'ciripticlftl dau* 
B^'^!ke;0H'anil fo tbtt 111%, WhetheiMhA^miit* be so-oi^tiot* ®le 
^it aitA fei and ^i bjtiuiiiHii^vllDi^ tim io«fle/ Bd.tbail^.Umaif. 
^crt<Joa5 fca wcfle^ CgeWc^e waS ba iwoUc^ Come whsit may. .^ 

tf a d^peniden't ctaiise, introduced '(>y af6 cb, as if, thuS as-* 
iMm^ihe fbritt of a pih'ncipirT clause, b6' only is drbppefi^; ^, !h tH>^/ 
^£18 tff ft irrt^ fei/'He acts as if fae'wete i^b, readerts^ atf an bitm«i 
glance,. $y t(Kiti al$ f«i e* tel^ 

., . c; The cQT\j unction ^ttin ^whefn used in the sense of unfess (set 
p. 234) re(|air^s lUih Siibjunctive both in its 6wri and in the. ohject 
*lktid€l} (^§ fri bcim; ^a§ et eB bringe. Unless he bring it " ftt torttntt 
ICtnn ^itt %ifte fdfiai ^attt, 'E^oept her cofhe ^'nd &sk'b1s fatheii 

d. Such is the ibrce of^tb^ mere $iibjiinctive., that (be potMiiT 
^l^'f^ai^eiptrcklucing the indirect <|aotatioB , as A6 said^ thought, 
Ji^ieved, is often altogether omitted; as, (sx ttiAdH' ftfauf ben fiii 
J^rantreij^ ^Bc^jl nat^tfciUgen Ufttecf^^eb /iv fuj^rtf^}u^ bcr ^lyif^c^.^a 
(j)rei ^iltitcrn oblvattCi He called their attention to the difference, 
,jno8( prejudicial to. Fraaoe, t which (he said/ or was of opinion) eit* 
^}^4 betweafLthe ^rae eiovntries. (Jin^tonb unb hiW i^tfUanb fcka 

?o;„b.Oj^ j^w '^'j'Xcfel' am ftrf^tcn Tei- England,. and even Hollan^ 
aid lie)^ wer^ wateriockdp countries, assailable only bj ^ea, wher« 
their 'p6wer was gneiXe$U **^ f^nkef t^iw^^Mich^ QeseMchti^^ j 



.' % Th0tJMJBJ.*AF1PfiRfAN IMP£&AXIV£:OK 
Wi;S^HilKtTH£ MAm CI/AUSE.: Xh<^ jBuluimetiie^ 

whi«hM)Mi«i ^he ¥erb^ fiii:theifnt^imMriyi:.>ar! ^^(H'esat^ a 
vHhitne^tiT^tyy .'limiting /or. aolelnDr Aj^oMltoq, 4b^ deh 
pi^tdqiit olarU^O'beia^immc}^ 'bsri>mt:Qif the g0»jfJN«r! 

e^ferlh^-^ GfiimaniiSabjiinctivd iB>l^uepll^, rendered ; in 
£pglU|pi>Jb7 di0'A¥Hii4Ui»Y..T£»».dF(icoooij9/^^>i'for whicb 
UMf^liq^thOtSubfikieti^rei is HkeiidB pujb; dSji 

i&fc tjmtt (or ibknfn inigr^ Ldad than,: o L^^i tlnsoM 
fiiJ8n^y^'tth^i^b^/itiay,f«atbfidl|l oeini^ AfOeN^t ^Vilt( iftn^ 

he fall. 2)u foUrt tcinen iBoHr 'UMi.ibtitooWi&ctr^jriymu 
auf ta§ r^ tir n)o^(gci)r unt) t)u lanqe (cbeft auf @rben, 
Hooowr* tbjfiiialbeifs'viidr thy' i»ol)hcr,' diat it iha^-'be'^well 
Mth thiee -"Attd 'that thy^ (J^'s uwy b^ lima npoii^ cdrth. 
(Se^^ '^-befdw), " . ' : ' ' " V ' •' 

.^, ,, e^ . The Stjto*L:e: SUB^U;N'CTIYP. must. be usecl 
in ^entenjceB like Jt/^ . motheff wi^h^^. that, yqa siould 

//,\^Skm{tg bafi and uin JW, in 'p/vferJiAa^, (^xpr^ssi'ng pubpose) 
havq il^e 5ub|unctJYe ^veji wltere tlxe wish^. 4<t> i* «jw«lj impUe«i 
|n thfmijm, clause ; a^, Jj^. tfeuc. c0,^ \>am\i wan eS. fcp«^ J do it in 
order that it may be se^n. Qx ging,. um ija. jt^td, cfi! f6 ioadt (ci^ 
tie went to gee whethpr it was.. true. , \ 

^. ,It must be observed tbcit the auxUia^ incgcn stands in the 
Indlc/Ubr^s in. principal dansea exj^essiDg a possibility » as (1$ mog 
Urn* It, may be. ^i utcd^te f^ gcfc^Cfi ^'^bcn^ He had Jikel;^ s^een 
it This proves how unsatisfactory is the common. expIanaUoii of 
flid ftibjtiiictive as expressing the mere possibility of a met. 

- 3. The 8UBJ. IN MAIN CLAUSES EXPRE^- 
SmJ5 ^,WJSH, ^PRAYipR .fei;.; .The .Subiuop% ^<>^ 

Ac\ ;''wbieh may be 'ootasrderedwag'cantraGtloiHr or dlip*^ 
^ied\ 'fohhti of such cqmtwoiitid beMen^eb ag thoefe Btati^l 
2 aooye. Here it .ooincidi;b in form with the niPja/S 



^^e ,q|i {lA :l^r/ iMnjr lie ;(«fae owe, '?; i«k, {, w$xn,: cmp(^ 

come. 

i . ; . KXPITiANATIOH. Tbat itsi tliffi<i»}t applieatkm may 
*^»falhr 'uhdewrfood ,' the" Sttfc^tfctiv^'iii' itidinect qawft- 
'tR)ilS' my te 'confelcfefed as a'lbrra' pecdliar tothe'jge^ 
»iue 9t tf^e v^erio^ft M^nguagex by whiph a certajju.Di^rt 
vHSEafteuOi ;i8B«efi¥B.;iSfti the paiiof the speaker Aft^ to -sttii 
%EAfifTt^6f a 8tkt^ent quoted indirectly 'feeiSlifreisedj 
arid by wMcK at the $^in^ time U*'i8* left' tb tie. jiiddf^ 
ment pf.tbe par<y to. .M^hpw .sucn..a st^teEqept.as .^4 
dresatid^r i|nrfaettier cxc- ndi it i^ t(k he adopted as a a^ar^ 
lity. ^snie^rif^cft^' tees fWb sentiAleibt' prevail*, *«'mft<'^ 

'6}^'}e^''Ai^tlj/;'iM^^^ is'employo^, ' ;,";; 

told, with a reserve as to whether he^^n^ieiitf^sdierjC tdiwiitersiilt la 
reality or not, and leaves it to the party addressed whether or not 

STATEMENT OF HIS PRESENT VlEWSiTRAlffli 
tlCKHmiTroiaKftlHEe^BigUOTATICmsr the 

'#l»nK8lat8indDtis/ vf e^fi^ Sc^^ > ti)« Sirt)jUnQtive ' ia kdt i»£Htl 
if1ulra>;l^niidipai<''dau68 has. the Vefb: ki the mh^i pbr* 
1^MiiHibuiAiriof)tfi^ti6RA&'oi^.-ifHi:/4^aga^}n^ ^rBMsfe: X^e^ how^ 
^^ii<beloT«;')(^).: iTUe ^)$o«ikeV' Iti '^act, 'w^MtAHkim^ 
|ifi^miq(rf^s(iatiy!rd6drv^>ag:it<ii vtihat h« 'a4 pi«!«enMftite«} 
thinks, believes, &c., (becattSI^'dciin^ Ite'^bttldi.^w'A 

'^/tiniM^rim^M^.^i&Mtbfi&:mt^^ umic.^^ the 

9^fl3b-of ibbip itepeijiient olalU60 *taods tN t«j jiii:jiQfAA:lf^ 
'lii)d!>Jimtoe i3(lfd>.thif wMcA;aifti}m»Y 9» Tftipc^rEtAED-iov^tt 
4dttl\e»fir9idb o£.U dep^n^Mtv ote\i«e 'jqiiotii^^i.MirJ^^ 

i^']hMsioasi»^ffit/4iiti:bU'ft>».l#| c»>gfiMknii#>i^Ho UioisQlf 



a^: "^HE SuBjV2C(itiVB i^ ssnLmBiiaai^B'Bnvctaafcm vxb Past. 

f #iaid dbo (like • me) > MieVes thMM tkis tiewfi = is fide^.n r < v 

In this regard fiie use of the Indic^ative becomes a matter' 
0^ tkt^rtm^'t A9to oooti ta^tb. The speaker h'f g,. 'Would lu^uralty' 
adeg»t i^s f^^acftotd Mttiity ^d Jience uqfito be acf«rred<ito fj^jndg^^ 
mcjDt oif tlie person. tQ; whom: . he cofinfuiijc^tes t^em) t^he ilSateqii^^l^, 
of his own father, mother and of persons similarly revered, although: 
he may quote them indirectly f as^ SRein ^tcr fd^t^^ er (dt e9 ^s 
Hfffn, M$ father 8ay$ he hatr »e^n k.' URtint fiKlilter ftJ^rcHft wjt. 

bag fit mo6lec ifl^ 3lE^>tt«i^.4irti(«* me ^< jAc mbmgrf.^n(X& 
the; s^me .tpiann^r. whe||,a,;sti^me«t. t\» an indirect quotalit^n U r^i 
ppated to the person who made that statement, the SubjunctiYd 
Would be avoided unless sonie doubt as to its reality were to be 
implied. €ompar<B Vttbct ^uttb, ba f^rd^P mir, ba| bu in 9t6tk' 
h%^', mlH^lu \\n^d ^ff$iH MO* ^t^^ ^'^ bic.(f(ftn? Iftta frketad 
yon write -me/ that yon are in nee^ .beoaiis^ you 1iat(q had niisfor-^ 
tunes. Can I help you? with ^Du fd^tetSfl i^wax, bu feie)l in 9{of^, 
pttii bu Uti^it4 jeiaH (a^^eP; ft^cr id) fitrd^tc, bu (i|l i»it g^tofi^n^ 
lid^ burcl beini ®(^ulb in 9ltttf. ITou write indeed, that you fre in 
need because you hare had nisfortunet; yet I fear ''you are flB>uMi» 
alin need Igr jpuriown tal$i 

s Indirect cuiotfltions like the above introdoi^ed by the , 
PAST TBNSfi, My father said &c,, you wrate &c., are how- 
ler geperally made in ;die,8i|B|ro»qTiy»;f the JPaet bav^ 
iiig a modifying effect. 

6. The SUB J, IN THE SPEAKER'S VIE WS AS 
HELD IN. TIME PAST. The Suk^imetivli aDoording^ 
ly is Aii80 uBED^ if ihe speaker ^tatea what ^e apiMa£ii<K 
Buid, thought, believed, &c., jn time past, .For here tbf^ 
reasons for .the Subjunctive are the eame as in indirect 
ouotationa; as, 3^.bnd)tf liie 3lart)ri*t ffl.fiilf4>, Ithqugbt 
the.nevra was &Ue.. Sgic glaubtrn^ Siei \t>^xm flr{ojDimri^., 
We believed you had come. ; . ^ . . . i" 

6. The SDBJ. IN THE SPEAKER'S OWN WISH, 
PRAYER &c. As stated above (2), -the Spbjunotit^ 
stands in dependent ^^uses, th^ principal ^Imi^^*^ 
v;4iioh eontaiilK « ifisSy 'iPSAmr^^ ite. HetBy i«gvin^^ diie 
Subjunctive expresses that the fulfllnifent orteHlfeaiiM 
of uie mih, rei|iiest^ 6cc^ id deferred f o Ck^ judgn^nt 
OF mil ofjthAi penoA 00 being . nwhur ^oa^^^eoolpM W 



TmtButmJwmamwruBitmar-iBtmiu ^Tiu Cosfii«i0XAb/ ^g^ 



ind ; if i . diit • annthntlfti it to be iadica ted to > 
oert«m . degv^c^ Ibe AttbjuiHsiite in the ffepende&t clatwe 
maj^ be. u«ed mfter.mpfnmtipml^lQms^^e vc^b> of whiek 
stands in the rmeT ^p|;r^n amiGupAR .011 ,i*Lcr8AL, qf^ths 
mi^m% TEJ^ss; a^, "2^ niiinf^e, Doli « fifl&f^. 1 >\i6hihat 
be flday ao> SBir bittrti^.i) i^er^ ^;U wettrft beintn €r#a 
gfbmy'^We beseech ^^i O JLord ; to* gn»it tlq^ ble^e^ 

■^: % Tbfe RUBJ. KOT TJSE» AFTEP VJ;Rl?g EX- 
PfiESSIN«k ABSOLUTR REALtTY OK DOUBT. 
K']i» etid^pi ^roB) the abo^e^eiiH^pknfltiongy tbat ?erb« 
EtHifedMKo ^B6[0Ltrn: RBAUTY oti ABSoxxrtifc j^otJd^y, aa 
wiflfn ^,A»(»tf?,,bcf|4t%fitjf^ (^o»fi^^ JbttmUn, fo proved 
fMmUl^ ^ donbtf ^«fimidK.!i <9r^iwi>'A,: eltkoiigkjmttie** 
dnokig an ^ndireGt quotation, CAimot be foUovped by the. 
ei^tmcTiTBj; as,, 6r W^ft'^/ H^ f*. r(d)t f^,, fie knows 

tbut it i^ righU. .Mt vcwutM/ , M .fw. iftH ftiefc^cn.ftain 
Ue ^suspeeU that sh» hm^tm^k^kimi .- .' ... :i 

A DIRECT QUESTION i» hi iteelf an expreasiou 
of ,defi?rence.to the judgment of the person asked and 
hCTce is foUgwed by the Indicative •,, as, ©fau^ft tu, Da§ 
er fommm wirb? Do jou beliieve that he will come? 
(tJJtftut^ tu, tCL^ er f dmintii xonU is bad* gratnihar). 



> i 1 



" l.^e IMPBRPECTAND PLUPICRFECT SHB* 
JtJNeTlVElNtHE pEPEND|;NT'CLA^8Ey If 4 
dbpei>4ent clftuae conta^tu a coii^oiTioiit menfelj araumed 




^' With a odnditipn, |i<rr conceke^ k's costtbabt to RKALirt^^ q^ 
aft tm!ikMy% !>e fitl^liUi, tlie ItnHcs^ It' ni^; as; €d&e'e^ {^, 
lAiin ^'V^kratt^; T«tl » l^i' if Jk# adia^s. )'tM ^<t^ ^ tn^ f&gesi; 

t.4v ith$GONDlTIO$fAL IN THS^MAIN CLAUSGv 
Mi tfa» «une time 4iie^:fei^^f Ui9 mnle >elaui^ 44pn€iH 



lAii i^(r t flcftw / It 1> were ^iNit^ iift^* ^I >otiM 'gi>^ tjilh 
j»w, Xtb^ redity ►is' 1 att imwctt, ^^iid tlnifeftfre-l »<fe> 

ifdimUniftfbi!^, 'ifa'hadsih^nvift^'t should 4N^er.«kftiiA» 

did not drink any). T.'. 

- : The mJLtJF(mU '05 IPHE commtiokal 

e<^nsyt& bf ^ l^f(Dttkre'ipi4^edt^6;l^''oi^\th^ Ifl^itiVd 
past/ lcoi(juga<^ wilii ' the AuxiKai^ i(c^ r wftriie (tnii 
p0rfe»St*)|jJ of= WKtl^ti. — See pp. 204 asui 20(Sh ^ • • 
, ' ^ 3^ The eOSIDmONALiOCCURS iN^DEPEN** 
DSN^ Clauses, 'Wheil t^he s^nfena^ e^spre^lkig Ihc^ 
(M^tltitig^^y is it^tit' ititr()duQ^-^'a^|)ed^iit pari >nit>ar 
cOmpfSutt A seatenfc^ t * asi 3ttf f a^f c, Da^ • iif'x^' rtjim* wirrTf ; 
ftitnin^M) 6pf[fr#> &tmf)t^ taHi^ ^dttr^ I «aid'lj)^ 1 dhd(»ld 
do it, if I had battel^ r«a»one foMt; * ' . •'• ^^ '. 

^ a. SometijiieB the CptJiditioQal, is fusea If the fulhlment of tljQ 
coNpiTiON is MKRELY DOUBTECL and, Hot lik^lj" to take pUce ; ' as,' 
ih fd^lm nfc^ jti fonntitVr, fll&tr weittr «' fome/'mfirt»c i^ i'f^it/ 
He seems inol to icome/bnt/if ]h«i should eome I X^ov^d;^^ « o* ' ; 

BT Jwcnn i/, bdt also by the conjunctions tDcnn gtetJ^^ m^ti au4, 
tvenn f(^on and o6 audi, oJ6g(eid^, c^4foti^ laeai^ing though, although, 
if even; as, SScnitgfif^r Id^* fcl l^tttte or ©emi'' idj c9 gleic^ ^^atte^ 

f£ fflrbrid^ qB bit ^od^/it(|^^ 'fi!^^!^\ iUthoqgh I hn^ 4^ | iwmJ^ nfi^ 

"' ct I'he OONDITICW'T? sctai^iuWA ^j^prfessed'Br iH^^»W*mvW 
W£tn ^\h tof >o]r 'With una pi* m iorril^ to; ; /as»t Uk. e8' ^urjffuieibni^ 
tpaibe:kj^ 0ej&ni/..Jn'K)r(Hjr:4o,«YrfK4 itjl 8^»p^.,aQ..l .. i j,i J./t 




(JjuypQ^evott ^0 tKe, choice). ..i!B4§ iourh;i-^){ 4** ^^^^WJIiffif^^l^ 

jMfto^). , , ,_, ,, , ,, J >i I, . • ir-i '.;,/ I .^.Li* !' ijfHio? n itfi;;i 
NB. It will be observed feerefoiie'/ tfiaVffi^ Itfgi? 

eDii(jil)b]ifti^>Mly^'4»h Aid bAstidotltf yed^mlxAm^ ' Uttb^ 



•fel, ie expressed oi!* uaddrat^od. Compare -<^ -n^fliie 
fotniMt, miiH ffinr Slfumr Nfffr niiAh, lle'tsr^uld^ doeM 
-if K^ in6thep Vvere b^tftnr (as 6h^ 19 nbt bettet^he doM 
net eone)'<fO'^ f^t; ^r imrrl^r fotiimeii (if^ii^^ <t^^- 
iBAonJ mmn frhtf 9l(ut» HP'r-f^*, He* skjb bt '^ 
^m^ if his mother 'fepe^Jbet4)ep'f%i'kich k ^dttilde enoiighH 
Tlie latter^ <rr ii«frlT'f itiifhieif> i^ i^rely- Ah Shihir^ l^ert)- 
jtibdtit^ .Yftiee' ]^. 2M, . I):- * . •• . . • • • .- ^ ' 

Tb# PAST ef. Ihe 'Aiutittiky I Mn^> l^^mAjl» (« 
«V(ftc 'Ao^j aiid ef' i ikiftl^ I'^bidd M^fiAU &^, is 

as^ Q^ taiitfa, abi^i* (ir itftdMr bd^iitti)!^ ihm ;^ / a»iM 
ftfiny but ht wowM^ fHft^\iO'4t'^^ iliDi faacMed'to dd 

^)* ^ T^O^e gi^ii/' ^Nt !($. n>attt nUtfUr I^^ni t^^g^ 

'/me I tlMnild nor (wto nel kibriridi). . . ^\ 

Nof must 1 sk&uld ^ruA' I wc^ii(t ^^. iti thb-bg^ 

i^BiiDBNt ckfi^e «xpv(MSifeg*^tbe^'k5-tMMb6!9<3af OMidit!bn be 

IVi^idlited by fd) tU'ii•t^K Jfi^'HidSt'^i^as^i tkef'Itti]p#rftbt 

tw,Pfci|i^«^8«l^iAi<itW tb^ tttiirf'wVb; ^""mp^ Is 

/ should be glad if j/ou should /{/ii/*Va •' Btl^ i^HtN 
jftlsp U . emiJqyed psran Auxi|MVr^ tpi^H^ v^rb iPvp^der 
to fiti^ngtheo \he exprea«ioA<>r 2fi]^'^(»aAi/%« «nd.wUb 
i(»t:AK yerbs'wben. an ambiguity might arise* from thci# 
bemg alike in the Im^erftct * Ipdicatlw ttiid ' StibjutKS 

more distinct than SBcim er-fa^lfr boik Ifhm s^iid ami 
fFhftii^ he ^p?rf)|,,TljP Auxili^y wrf.i.Ifn isjused 
oiJv Vnere mctiNATioN is'invplied ;' as, ffienn ic^ ti tbun 
i^'oW- mrchdse ta(fdllJmcn}ji;^\tio autfcln toofli 
ten , Ir you wouid be so kind, 

4. THE IMP. AND PLUPERF. SUBJ. FOR 
T»8 0©^fJ>WIOMAfi»'»¥«BB^^ 'ANO PASnP.' In 

]^. 4bP'Winpl/^ .J^aiM'.JBytiiuiS^cdy^.li^..}^^ "ii, 0^, ^ At;xiT 
mLibk; imaidi ift.'QMtviHBD'uandj'k|[ sdrefeagtk .igiitui^ ^to.ths 
INFINITIVE be by making that Infinitive a Past^Sldbi^ 



27£ Tfu CoxpiTioyM. is^jNi^^mmo , by xaHilMfu^Rr- aku Plvp. Svdj. 

JHDctlveu In the same umimen uvQeromiy th^.Gfmdi- 
tional, not only of the verb fciit bul; of. Aify othem v^i^, 
may be expressed by the sidd^Io impierfect Subjunctive; 
and farther the Conditional Past by the Pluperfect Sub<- 
junctive. In other words the Past Subjunctive td^ wixxK 
(see p^. 300) is omitted aiid the Infinitive changed into 
the Past Sul^uBCtive*; aa, (Se miirl^c kffrr feiu^./^ 
would be better, short form, d^ n>Are hfjfn, Jt we^e 
better, conditional past, @e wftrbc bcffer flftrefcn f e t n, 
shovt £cNrin» @4 tohxt ft(fnr gen>efrit. It would hatM beeti 
better. Scb U>&r^e tmn %ttwt ^abcn/ abort farm, 
3[C^ ^Atte rititn S^ennt, 1 should hape a friend. oosftK 
PAST, 3rf) u>firl)e 3«J ftcfeiibt jl)abrn, short form, 3<b 
l)attt 3fiit .g'i>4H / should have had time. 3ct) n>urt)c 
e^ fiiUen, short form, .3<b f&u^t e^^ / should find 
it. coND. PAST, 3cl) nuirb^ id flefiwbfH babe a, short 
form, 3d) Mtte e« flffunbirn, I should have found it, 
Passivs, T^ioe, ooNDiTMuirAL pasiv 3cb ipitrte gcfun^ 
teft Yo^fbrn feiiir 'short form, 3(b n)Arf ^efunten n>oibfii, 
1 should have been found. The first Conditional ia ge^ 
nerally ^yen in fuU> ^^ tonttt gefunten iverben, / 

As this use of the Imperfect and Plnperfeet Subjunetive Is 
onconmion in EnglUh, e)ceept in tlra one ii^tance / were for / wouUl 
^e, paiticnlar attention mast be paid to it, more especially if the 
dei^eadei^ clause occurs in the form of an inverted sentence Tsee 
p. 251 5<^&c.); as, :^'attt i$ bafi ^ud^/fo UtU i^ (9 bir. If I had 
the book 1 would lend i% to yon; *^ra(^te er mit bie OrttitoiHtgund 
ttteincS paUx^f f^ ^^re ^fle9 a^gejyac^t. If he should brinif me the 
iMB^ettt .qC my fiUher, all would be settled. . 

Bare but remarkable is th6 substitution of the im- 
PE8FE0T nfDicATiTfi ^or the Conditional Past, the depen- 
dent clause having the verb likewise in the Impeircct; 

• • ' ' » * . 

* mst»tkaXt%, tks nap of tlw Ppet «• Caaditliiiiit 1h« I«at#^ 
that of the fnU form {^ lotttbe fda (see p, 309, footnote). Th^ 
above ttrrangement refers to the Present use, and, by attaching itseft 
to the terma of £nglMi giwnmar, greatly he^ to fttoilitate tibe naa 
of the CWii4iliaiirii mU. m pMreot crafuiiei^ <Scvii tha awl o| tk« 
SeetlMi> . •. ., . 



*,'-9Brtii! fr firtit/ Afn<r'f<l^ or 94kR tt) fr c^inj lA, If ht 
had come, I would have gone (see p. '208, 2 b\ 

t a. As the Imptrf. SuiQumcdtt in vxl&k vmiis is like the Jo^ 
perfect indicative^ the full, fokji of, the CoDditional, t<^ ttikibc &c., 
J. toould,&c.^ ma,\ he rsutFEBRED where an ambiguity would arise 
from the use of the former; as, ^It tviiitcn frcutbeS ^rtbicnfl t^cn, 
\Bttm p€ frftfl ^erbifnj} (efagcn^ rather than ^!r chttn ftrnibt^ ^i* 
btenjl, &G., They would honour the ments of othcrSy if thejr jkm- 
sewed merit themselves. 

6. So. called optatitk cvauses are either dependent clauses 
Expressing a supposition and ixvektitd owing to the omission of 
tonin iff whilst the contingency is understood; as, jlantc n b«<^-2 
(or ^cnn ei ^odi Ihntl Jf he would <mfy come! (Contingency nn<- 
daaU>od^.BinD glad I sitottld bej) Or they, express the cti.\TD(QENcr 
with the condition understood, JCl l)a§ lu tiii^t \ji Don mil gtngcj}] 
01)! that thoq wouldst not go from me thus! 

Of the latter nature are also exdamations in iKTEfiBOOATiVE 
fbxm like, Ste^ ^ie (attm ifin gefc^en? How, you don't mean to 
s»y you havje seen him.? (u e. If this were truth, I should understand 
that you had a«en him?) Xitb toaii Z^it Si^ircflei? Am I to under- 
stand that this is your sister? 

c. Condilional of deference: ' Like the phrases, / thmdd like, 
I should thinks in English, the Conditionals t(^ moc^te, ll( toitnf^te^ 
idf ba((te &c., are used where a certain deference is to be expressed,, 
and may be explained by a condition nnderstoo<| ; as, 34 witMfc^te, 
^ie f<^iiftcn mil ®tici, I (should) wish (viz,, if it were *not too 
bold) yon would graat me a hearing. 34 ba^te, Wit wa^tm e9 U^ 
fee fe^ J shef4<l think (t;a.,. if my opinion were of some value) we 
nvight do it better .this way. 

. These phrases cause the verb in the clause expressiho the ob* 
jEOi^of the wish, thought &c. to be likewise in the Imperfect or Ploper> 
• feet: Subjunctive; a^ 34 ^uni^it, @te tamtn (or ^ie .toateti g(fom< 
men). I (should) wish you would come (or you had cojaoe). 34 ^A4t(/ 
^it. gS^cn ed mt¥/ I (should) think you ^nigbt give it to me. 34 
tttB4te, bn gtngefl^ I should like you to go. Notice: '34 i^i^Ste nidfU 
or, 9li4t/ ta§ i4 >t)ii§te^ Not that I know of, Not to my knowledge. 
^1 .TI1J9, above ^^ort voum:^ of the .Qont^itional do. not actually imply 
a contrary propositiop (I should think, rather means / do think), the 
put.!. FORM 34 "^^^^^ tt)iinf4c)i ' t4 muT^e UnUn 6(s. eti the other 
hood would be exclusively used where the j^ity is, I donoi wish, I 
do not think. 

d. I MIGHT, I OUGHT and sometimes i4 mo4te and <4 foOftt 
or ;iiifi$t^ aire OonditioBala witfara ConditionBi understood. Thdy may 
he resolved into i4 -tviic^e (onnen or bitffett I would he able or per- 
mitted (if- 1 liked) and {4 murine foSeK or muffen, it-«ho«ld be my 
duty toi, I would be eoapelled tO'(«Bep. 194, impeof. subj.) 

^ '.' lit the^aae maimetf aro the PLCraniFECTeuBjixNOKnxs (see p. 195) 
i4 i^tle ti&iittctt./ m^etl or burfett I might have and 14 (atte fottcit or 
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274 Thb Cosditiohai. ? / OUGHT TO HAFJE, I MIGHT HAFE, 

mSk^vx I ought to luroe^ CoodstiDiwIfl Pa^t, and requite te h^ e%p4aii|«d 

in the following maDiier: — 

3(4 (atte ed t^un fcnnen^ I might have done it {if I had h'kgd) U 
to be resolved thos 1. ^^ (attjc short form for k^ toiiTtjC (a6cn / Mhouid 
or would have, 2. t^un to do (main Infinitive). , 3. fonttrn (Past Par- 
ticiple iin Infioltive form) , teen able; aocotdingij i ehould^ kavti te/eH 
aide to do a. ' '^ 

3(iJ Viiit cS t^iw fcttcn {if J had rightly considered it), ittaould 
have been my duty to do if, resolved thus, 1 . 34 V^^^^ short form for 
idt tcJAXtt ffsitn, il (I) would have, 2. t^uit to do (main InfinitiYe, 
fallen (Past Participle in the Infinitive form) been (my) duty* 

3w V'^^^t miiffen is often used as a strong expression for 34 i&ttc 
fodett / ought to have ; but it often occurs in the sense of I would 
have been compelled to. It is incorrect to translate I ought to have 
by 14 fcflte ffaUn or idi mit§tc fjabtn. The former ought to be nsted 
in Uie sense of / was said to hate (see p. 193^ 6 c). The latter in the 
sense of it must be that I have, unless it be that J have; as, 34 lutt^te 
cd getraumt ^aUn, It must be that I have dreamt it 

e. Notice the idioms, 2>onn fagte jtc »oW. {Then she 'would say 
{used to say). * fBtnn ein ltng(ii(f gcf^e^en toax, ging ex tro(( fetttfl 
ten ^awS ju ^auS unb fammelte fiii bfe Scibcnteit. H^hen a nUsfor- 
tuae had happened hewould himself go from house to house and collect 
for the sufferers, H^ould in this sense is also translated by pflcgte ; 
as, Theti my father would smile ^ ^ann pflegU mein ^atet 2uj&4<(n. 

Concluding remark. 

The French language distinguishes between the Impatf. Subj. si 
favais, and ^^ Conditionel faurais, the English between th'e>Past Stib- 
jftnatAveiflhad and the Conditional /^AoiiM have), andintheaameaaoAa- 
ner the German, although originally possessing only a Preterite (^attO ^or 
both forms (see p. 209, footnote) yet, impelled by this modem tendency 
to mark the logical distinction between condttion and coNnsGEKCT, 
has developed ; exclusively for the latter and «ot transfrrablb to the * 
former, the compound forin {(^ tofifrbe (abcn. 

This analogy in the French, English and Gennan with the strikiag 
advantages it affords to the English pupil should in itself have furnish- 
ed sufficient reason for retaining the terms of the older grammariaiis, 
tit, USeitli idf fjatit the Imperfe^ Subjunctive , i6) wfitbc f}&Un the 
Conditional. » 

The fact however, that the German language by ditit'Of the gnia^ 
versatility of its construction has prkserved to a great extent thetlibe 
of the simple form id^ ^ktU for the contingency also (e. g. 5Sc»in ft 
<SJe!b Wtt«. Jfitte et me^r (*twfln§, If he had money he MMow/rf have 
more influence) has led to a new arrangement by which )** the ^istin**- 
tion betwceen the condition and the contingency has been destri^yed, 
the verb in both clauses being called the Conditional, and 2^ a distino- 
tioii between the simple tense \ib \iaiit as a Present Conditional 'an4 
the compound teilse fife tvurb^ l^aBett^ as a Conditional Future has been 
Introduced. Althongl^ Becker. ^Ided to this ftmnatiani'ili hia^eh^'t- 
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geammatik', 'he bis la his Aasfflfarliohe Orammatik giiven 

such qwilifTiog explanations with regard to this point (especially in 
$222 which entirely beara out the author's views) that no writer of a 
vterman «grtinkmar i6t the English at all conmnous of the nature of his 
task could have adopted the modern arrangement. Nevertheless this 
has been done in some father literal translations of the Schulgramma- 
Uk; the practice in English grammar, decided^ preferable in this 
pointy has been nttertj disregarded and the pnpil is now taoght not 
only that there i» nodifferenee between ifi had and I should have, bnt 
even that, IDatm f&§e id^ morgen Ui nteinen ^eunben^ Then I should 
sit to-morrow with, my frimds, is a present and, ^ann n^iirbe 1^ 
Hell bei mcinen f^teunben fi|en , Then I should still be sitting with 
my finendsy is a fotcre; or he is at least induced to believe, that, con- 
ttBry to the nsage of all Crcrman authors, a distinction between a Con- 
ditional Present and Future ought to be made, whereas the very nature 
of a mere supposition forbids such a distinction. By simply adhering, 
as the author does, to the clear and practical arrangement of English 
grammar the whole of lliis embarrassing complication Is avoided and 
the only thing remaining to be done is te explain that the nse of the 
Preterite, as a Conditional is a relic of the ancient period of the lan- 
guage when still limited in its tenses. 



Section XXXII. — REMARKS ON GERMAN 

METRE. 

The Germaa language admits of the formation of 
9il kiads of metres^ and its abundanoe in semi-accented 
and unaccented syllables greatly facilitates the faithful 
reproduction of all the varieties of metrical construction 
in use among the ancients. Without entering into the 
subject in detail, the following short hints will enable 
the stadent to read German poetry with the proper ac- 
cent:— 

As far as the metre is concerned, syllables are 
either long (— ), short (--), or doubtful (--). The root- 
syllables and accented prexfies are long, ae, FdtfT^ Ge- 
vdtte)\ trilsgeht. Unfair unaccented prefixes and suf- 
fixes, and the article in its monosyllabic forms, are short, 
as, d^r, ' G^)att^y Ueb^d^, Semi -accented suffixes, 
monosyllabic prepositions, adverbs, conjunctions, &c., and 
the monosyllabic forms of the pronouns and of the auxi- 
liary verbs haben, sein, and werdeti, are doubtful; they 
may be used as long, chiefly when placed between short 
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syllables, or as eqiiivaleirt to two short syllables in- the 
same foot; or they may be used as short, .with long 6r 

doubtful syllables ; as, dock sm IvebUck war- mmn Tnamt, 

A combination of long and short syllables, )vhich 
is regularly repeated in. the same line or verse, Is? call- 
ed a fooL The metre is Iambic if each foot tJbnsists 
of two syllables, the first fehort, the second Ibng, ''is lii 
SchiHer's Don Carlos : 

*. *D«* 3a^«iHnJ>«tu .♦ '^. 

^3(1 niei* new 3 * De * a( ni$t teif, 34 i^oe, . , .], 
' (i*m23utsgcr X)t s ux, roel-iije torn = men werbcn. , 

The metre is Trocbaie if each foot consists of two 
syllables, the frst-long, the second short, as, 

^il^f iliinfirer, re « be nid^t; 

In Iambic and Trochaic metres occur rhymes either 
of one long syllable, which is called Male, as in the 
above quotation from Goethe, or of a long and short, 
which is called Female, as Herzen rhymin": with 

The metre is Dactylic if each foot consists of three 
syllables, the first long, and the two others short. The 
principal verse in this metre is the Hewameter^ consis- 
ting of six' Dactylic feet, into which, however, to avoic^ 
monotony, occasionally a foot of two syllables (a Spon- 
dee ), or even, in lieu of it, a Trochaic foot is in- 
serted. Such is always the case in the sixth or last 
foot of the line; yet it must* not be in the fifth, which 
remains a regular Dactyl, to preserve the character of 
the verse. Besides, the third foot must be formed of 
the syllables of two different words, in order to pro- 
duce a kind of rest (caesural pause) ; and if this cajinot 
be done in the third, it must be done both in the se- 
cond and fourth feet; as^ 
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•C^UTtig mtt X^onner^ge ? politer ent « toll te bet tittfifc^e !lJ{aT s mot. 

— — I — — I — ^/^ I — ^ I — w w I — ^. 

Si^jcl^n l^anbBfeit ragten, cut ^ por am <&att))te tie ^-t'omec. 

Vo8^8 Homer. 

To begin the Hexameter with a short syllable is 
uo improvement. A particularly fine effect is produced 
by combining Hexameter and Pentameter; which latter 
metre consists of five Dactylic feet, or, properly speak- 
ing, of twice two and a half (— w ^ | — v^ s.^ | — ). 
This metre is called the Elegiac, in larger poems like 
Schiller 8 Spaziergang, or Goethe's Euphrosyne; but it 
is commonly termed the Distichon in short epigram- 
matic compositions: 

@te§«Bi{tatmteit rnib IDeutf^lonb. 

v-/ >w' I v-' >W I — ^ ■ I v-/ v-/ I ^^ v-/ 

@Tc§e8 gabflbubet SBe(t; e6 banfen bie fentfien 9le«gionen 
Reiner Be « flu^geU ten jiraft ®lait6en,®e«f[t«tuna unb dled^t. 

Doti^ au(i^^ toaS (S)ute8 ge s wiift bet Be » ff^eibnem getsottanif^en ®4wef!et 
J^enfen, SSiffen imb .fiunfl, el^te ei« loBenbet ©ptu^. 

H. Weisse. 
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